hould Wild Animals be kept in Captivity? 
by H.MORTIMER BATTEN. 
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FREE FROM WITNEY—PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY 


Simply fill in Coupon for Dainty Blanket Samples. 


Creat Reducticns in Price in Order to Keep | Thousands of Bundles of Dainty Miniature 
Machinery and Looms Running Full Time. | Blanket Samples Ready for Distribution, 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY | BE SURE AND CET THE REAL ARTICLE 


Take the ortunity now of the offers made, and fill in the 

HE Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., have now great facilities coupon and be one of the fortunate people to obtain Genuine 

for dealing with their world-wide “ Direct from Witney Witney Blankets at DIRECT FROM FACTORY PRICES. 


scheme of sell- 


inket a mass of comforting warmth. A 
ing 4 itney Bl: ) oO 
Hankets, tie ( DIRECT. FROM OUR FACTO tion of THE WEEN EY LAN CO, LTD. 
World's Best andtheir g is world-wide, hosheen founded 
QUALITY, F AIR DEALING. 
For upwards of half a century The 
Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., have 
been sendi ig their blankets to all 
parts of the world on the System 
of ** Perfect Satisfactio or money 
back in full." Sensational barg sins 
are being offered by the Company. 
Anticipate your requirements for 
the future, Itwill save you money 
and time. The great convenience 
of buying in your home will be 
appreciated. All goods are sent 
carriage paid, and can be delivered 
at once, 


Lilustration of 

the Factory & 

T H i a6 EV E R Y- 
at llitney. BODY’S BEST WAY ” 
TO BUY BLANKETS, 


WITNEY IS FAMOUS 
FOR BLANKETS. 
WITNEY BLANKETS,which 
are known al! over the world for 
theirwonderful warmth,durability, 
whiteness, and other admirab le 
properties, have been famed for 

generations, 

WITNEY BLANKETS ARE 
PROTECTED BY LAW. 
No Blankets made elsewhere 
can be called WITNEY BLAN- 
KETS. THE WITNEY BLANKET 
CO., LTO., deal only direct with 
the Public. Thereiore, your 
orders should be sent to THE 
WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., 
direct. 

THE WITNEY BLANKET 
co., LTD., Witney, Oxtordshire, 
allow you to view, free of all cost 
or obligation, samples (Dainty 
Miniature Blankets) of the actual 

articles. 
Fill in the COUPON below. Direct from Witney will come a parcel of 
Dainty Miniature Blankets as samples of the actual articles, revealing to 
you in your own home the quality, variety, and value of the Witney goods. 


ou the system of “Seeing Before Buying,” «sees. SPECIAL COU PON =: 
which has been so p pula for many years. : : 


Their new and up-to date factory with : FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY : 
a machinery is now in working order. BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY. : 

is DIRECT FROM FAC TORY : 
BARGAIN OFFER will indeed rejoice : To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Manufacturers, Witney, Oxfordshire. : 
all who hi the « of r : Piease send me Miniature Blankets as patterns of Blankets direct from Factory ; 
WITNEY HAS BEEN FAMOU FOR; (wh T will return within FOUR DAYS, THE WITNEY BLANKET CO,, LTD., 
BLANKETS FOR CENTURIES. Our; postage both ways) 
aim 1s to sup ply the British Public with : : 
Ge best value in the WORLD'S BE ST NAME, : 
BLANKETS. Yiu can get the genuine : 
aticle direct from the looms and you may 

have first a dainty set of 


samples, which may be viewed : . 


“THE WITNEY BLANKET LIMITED WITNEY. 
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EMPIRE” Children. 


Healthy childhood is dependent upon nourishing, 
body-building food. For growing children, from the 
time they are weaned, there is nothing to equal 
ROBINSON'S “ Patent’” GROATS. It possesses 
valuable flesh, and bone-forming properties and is 
extremely nourishing and easily digested. 


Robinsons Choats 


Also excellent for Nursing Mothers, Invalids and 
the Aged. Recommended by the Highest Medical 


Authorities. 
\y \ : Send 3d. (in stamps) for booklet 


** Advice to Mothers." 


J. & J. COLMAN, LD., NORWICH 


You willRelishYourFood 


AND HAVE NO MORE PAINS AFTER 
EATING 


If your digestive organs are in a sound and 
healthy condition, and extracting full nourishment 
from the food you eat, there ought to be no sign 
of pain or discomfort. But to-day thousands are 
atraid to eat because of the pains that follow evena 
light meal of good and wholesome food. The cause 
most probably lies in a weak or disordered digestive 
system. Possibly the stomach is out of order, the 
liver a little sluggish, or the bowels constipated. 
Get them into a state of healthy activity by taking 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and you will be able to eat 
without any painful atter-effects, because your food 

will then be well digested. Put it to the test 
vourself and cease to suffer. 


SEIGELS SYRUP 


ONE PRICE ONLY, 3s. per bottle 


iF YOU TAKE 


MOTHER 
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shoes ae de. 
signed for women of 
discriminating baste, 
The model as aboue 
illustration can be ob- 
bined in black Nu 
Blue, Flavana rown 
Glace’ black Gre Faun 
and White Lrickshin 
and patent leathers. 


MANUFACTURED 8Y 


WERxd G Fetish Sie Wards 
ricester: Lr wand, “= 
O8TAINASLE FROM HICH @LASS SHOE RETAILES 

ONLY. 
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Great Success of 
New Pelman Course 


Secrets of Business Psychology Explained 


fT’HE public is giving a great welcome to the New 
Pelman Course, 

This welcome is fully justified, for the well-known 
journal ‘* 7ruch,” after carefully examining both, states 
that the New Pelman Course is ‘‘ too per cent.’’ better 
than the former one. ‘This improvement is largely due 
to two facts— 

1st, the New Course is based on the unique ex- 
perience gained in training the minds of over 
000 men and women of every type. 
2nd, it embodies in a simple form, which 
everyone can follow and apply to his or her 
own needs, the latest discoveries in Business 
Psychology. 

By means of this system you can quickly and per- 

manently eliminate all such weaknesses and failings as— 


—Forgetfulness —Timidity 
—Mind Wandering —Weakness of Will 
—Brain-Fag —Igck of System 


Indecision —Indefiniteness 
Dullness —Lack of Initiative 
Shyness —Mental Flurry 


that handicap so many people to-day. 


At the same time, Pelmanism develops such valuable 
qualities as— 


—Concen‘tration --Directive Ability 
—Observation —Forcefulness 
—Perception —Self-confidence 
—Judgment —Self-Control 


—Initiative —Driving Power 
—Will-Power —Tact 
—Decision ~—Reliability 
—Ideation —Salesmanship 


—Resourcefulness —Rightly directed Energy & 
—Organising Power —A Reliable Memory 


that are indispensable if you wish to achieve success 
in any sphere of life. 

The following extracts are from letters written to 
the Institute by those who have taken the Course— 

have improved 300 per cent, in 
CLERK. 

**1 was recently appointed Assistant Secretary 
in my business, and the compliment I often get— 
‘You are a walking encyclopedia’—is due to 
Pelmanism."—TYP/ST. 

‘* My income has gone up 300 per cent."— 
ARCHITECT. 

Thousands of similar instances could be quoted. 
On application to-day you will receive by return, 
gratis and post free— 


(1) Acopy of “Mind and Memory,” which con- 
tains a tull Synopsis of the New Pelman Course. 


(2) A copy of the latest Report issued by 
“Truth ’ onthe work of the Pelman Institute. 


(3) Information enabling you to enrol for the 
Course on special terms. 


Write for the above to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. 


Overseas Addresses :—35, Rue Botssy-d'Anglas, Paris 
(Vil lme); 2575 Broadway, New York, U.S./ Temple 
Building, Toronto, Canada ; 396 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Australia; Natal Bank Chambers, Durban, South Asrica; 
Chowpatty Sca Face, Grant Road P.U., Bombay, India. 
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MAKES PERFECT CAKES 


Dek your yt CAKE ROYAL 
BEAULAH LP ‘BOSTON. ENGLAND. 


Easily! Quickly ! 
Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary Ics 


sweetening, flavouring, 


n raisin roperties. ~~ 
and g prop ee 


Quiet Distinction - - - Tough Wear 


For active girls Norwell’s Brogues, direct from Scotland, are the 
shoes of unquestioned superiority. 


From the finest leather highly skilled craftsmen build these ladies’ brogues ot 
faultless shape, perfect fit and comfort, and wear-resisting qualities. 


The “ Stuart” : 
orwells 
AN best quality 

4 lack or Brown Willow : 
Calt, flexible soled, : Perth B. 
smartly lasted. : ues 
“> With or without : 

taws tongues ; 
52/6 © State size or half-size usually worn, iol 
+ mame or number of model required. 


** Direct from Scotland” 


: Orders sent post free in Britain; postage 
“ » * abroad extra. Foreign orders receive 
The 13) special attention. 


For those who prefer the: Money refunded im full without questios 


plain shoe. Cut from ' if purchaser should be dissatisfied. 
» best selection of Black : 


ot Brown Calf-: = Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request to 
skin, stout :  NORWELL’S‘ PERTH’ FOOTWEAR | 


soled : the 
: Ltd. man 

36/6 Perth t Scotland ii : 

book 


Specialists in good-wearing Footwear. 
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EADACHE 
Siops Business 


A Business Man’s headache doesn’t 
stop with the pain he endures. It 
means that the Office becomes dis- 
organised and men are standing idle. 
No business man can afford to let 
Headache, Neuralgia or Nerve Pains 
interfere with his business, nor is 
this necessary when 


the Physician’s Remedy, vanishes the worst 
headache in a few minutes. Thousands of 
sufferers have been cured in the most wonder- 
ful way. Unlike many ordinary headache 
powders, “CEPHOS” does not contain any 
poison, and cannot therefore 
affect the heart. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of 
ali chemists, 1]3 and 3]- per Box, 


If your chemist does not happen to 
have it in stock, send 1/3 or 3/- in 
stamps or P.O. addressed 


i CEPHOS, LIMITED 
BLACKBURN, 


and they will send it to you post free. 
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Feo 
STANWORTHS 


UnpRettas. 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographéd before and 
after repair, is an example ot 
what can be done in the Stan 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in 
the first picture, the second 
shows the poor" patient" alter 
being repaired and re covere:t 
with the tamous Stanworth 
Defiance Union 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day. together with P.O. for 
00/., and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first pur- 
chasedit. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A post card wil! bring you our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Stan- 
worth “ Defiance" Umbrellas, 
and patierns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 6/* upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications for 


admission and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
Cor. Lorp WM. CEcIL, C.V.O. T. GLENTON-KERR, Se« 


Chairman 


I CURED MYSELF OF 


STAMMERING | 


After Stammering for Twenty Years anid tryin. all advertised 
methods in vain, I CURED MYSELF in a very short time, 
easily, quickly, permanently. [ie story of my suffering 
aud cure aud the way out for you wre simply and faithfully told 
in my littl: booklet, which L will send PIREE to any stammerer 
sending stamptor postage. Ask for Free Book No. Address= 

. FRANK HUGHES, | 
7 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


RIME BEER— 


Is best made from MASON’'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
a Gallon of Deticious Botanic BEER. 


Two bottles, post free, 
‘or 2|- 

Obtainable from 
Chemists, Grocers & 
Stores. 

Newsatt AND Mason, 


coop! 
IT’S 


ottin. ham, 


MASON’S 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear *‘ healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural 
Ease” Corset is the most healthy of all. Every 
wearer says so. While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine gr 


: ace, they 
vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders, 
> Stocked in 
all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill, 


SPECIAL PUINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

it is laced at the siaes with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

it can be easily washed at home, 


having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. They yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and whils: giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, or 

**EVERY STITCH BRITISH."’ Support British 


women workers and reduce unemployment. 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned if dissatisfied. 
Catalogue sent with Corsets. Cross your Postal 
Orders thus [J and make payable to the 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 9%, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, beaten 


Eowin TuRPIN Co. Ltp E. 
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| WASHBURN. 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


WYNDHAM. 


Immediately 
Stops rheuma- GALTRATES 
MOORE tic, Gouty or } | 

other aches, 
Dains and stiff- 
ness. Results 
are quick and 
positive. A 


Softens corms 
so they come 
right out, root CONSTANCE 
and all. Makes 
corny, cal- 
loused, tired, 
burning, smart- 
ing, perspiring 
feet healthy, 


marvellous 

substitute for tee, Sate cool and com- 
Troubies, Insomaia, ste. 

costly Spa nd dsordere dee fortable as a 


the diced 


BRYANT 


‘Treatment. brand new pair. LESLie 


Priee 2)/- HENSON, 

av 

SALTRATES, LIMITED 

B14, Great Portions Stren, 


HARRY 


OSWALD 
PILCER. 


WILLIAMS, 


Price: 


2/=,&B/3 
They all use and highly recommend REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


as also do hundreds of other well-known people including HORATIO 
BOTTOMLEY, EUGENE CORRI, J. B. HOBBS, ERNEST BARRY, ABE 
MITCHELL, GEO. CARPENTIER, T. DESCAMPS, BILLY WELLS, JIMMY 
WILDE, JOE BECKETT, ALFRED SHRUBB and TOM PAYNE. 

To produce a pain-relieving and refreshing medicated and oxygenated bath or foot bath having 
wonderful curative powers, merely dissolve Reudel Bath Saltrates powder in plain water. 


This saltrates compound exactly reproduces in concentrated form the essential constituents found in 
the well-known medicinal bathing waters of Carlsbad, Aix les Bains, and Buffalo Lithia Springs, 


MAIDIE Obtainable at 
LORAINE. 


SCOTT. all Chemists 
and Stores, 


tos by Hana, Dorothy Wilding Yevonde, Fielding. Northland Studios, Valerie, Swaine, Foulsham & Banfield, Dobson, ‘Daily Sketch,’Stage P 


SALTRATES LIMITED, 214 Gt. Portland St., London, W. 1. 
all 
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WHY DOCTORS RECOMMEND | 
CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


For NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
and NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


- | SHAT you are not asked to make any risky experiment 


in untergoing treatment by electricity is proved both 

by the wonde “ful success of the Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Treatment in a great number and variety of ailments, 
and by the tact that these successes have co mipletely won over 
medical men in its favour. This conversion is the more remark 
able because there is no more conservative body of men. 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 


Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment in all obstinate and 
chronic functional especially in neurasthenia and 


nervous disorders — because 


(1) Its success in thousands of cases incurable by other 


= methods has proved us efficacy. | 
_ (2) lt makes electrical treatment at | 
home and without medical or | 
nursing supervision, | 

safe, cheap, and 


4 couvenient. 


Flectrical treatment, 


skilt. directer 
vitalises depleted nerve 
centres. the Pulver- 


fty je 

loctors and by the 

Onticial Aca 

Medicine ot Pari 

(3) It is the most perfect Way yet discovered of applying | 

ctricity for the relief of pain and cure of illness, | 

(4) ie is superior to all medication drugs containing no | 
vital power in themselves, while electricity possesses 
power in itself transferable to the human system, 

(5) It gives no shock to the system, and is followed by no 
violent reaction, 

(6) It is Nature's own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled 
organ and every flagging function, 


REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 


Phe reatest neuroloyists, i Erb, Be urd, Loeb, and hundreds 


t merical t k yw agree that electrical treatment, 
entificaily directed, will revitalise depleted nerve centres 
ia, debility and nervous dyspepsia), restore sound 
re ste the cir n an Tease the daily and necessary 
f the waste pro tu cts that, ‘it uneliminated, are the greatest 
diseases, 
OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 
In Most interestin ttle entitled Guide to Health and 
flerer trom neurasthenia, indigestion, liver, or 


na heart weakness, insomnia, 
f » Should get and read, not 
the convincing and overwhelming mass ot 


Supporting the methods employed in the 
e 


¥ will gladly be sent to any ne 
y - equesting @ free co y to the 
eat, Pulvermacher cal Insti- 


uperin 
17 Mouse, 56 te » London, 


We invite you, if you possibly can, to 

any obligation examin eth 

our xiven ea enden 

the hours of 9.30 an 


vill 


Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks, 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 


| | 
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The Decoration of the day! 


HALL’S DISTEMPER—more artistic and durable 
than wallpaper, more economical ; makes rooms 
appear larger and lighter. 


makes healthy as well as 
picturesque homes, displays 
furniture and pictures to 
greatest advantage and saves 
money. 


Obtainable of all leading Oil and Colour 
Stores, Ironmongers, Chemists, etc., or from 
your Decorator who will quickly change 
your paper-covered walls to the modern 
artistic Hall’s Distemper decoration. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, Ltd.. HULL. 


of Varnish, 
Enamel, Paints ani Colour. 
And at 1991, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 


- and 105, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
7a 


TEADS 
500 TO CLEAR 


Send for Furnishing Bargain List 
(No. 38) post free. 


Upstairs & 
Downstairs 


The thorough way | 
of house-cleaning 
the easy. yet best 
way is to use — 


RONUK 


POLISH 


witha RONUK 
HOME POLISHER = 
reaches 
everywhere from 
anywhere. 


aie 


Write for 
illustrated booklet 


SSE 


RONUK POLISHES Enamelled iron Bedsteads with wire mat- 

obtainable in tins tress complete, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. 

everywhere. (worth double) 25/- 
RONUK Solid Oak ditto... 45/- 
HOME < Wool pallet mattress and pillow 19/6 
POLISHER 


ALEX. LEFEVER, Ltd. 


ESTD. 1842. 


76 


RONUK LTD. PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. > 


230 Old Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Early Housekeeping Days 


There is time just to pause to take a piece of Mackintosh’s, 
and as she enjoys it. continuing her duties, she determines that 
Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe must feature in the weekly budget. 
In 4-lb. Family Tins, Small Tins, and loose 
by weight, Confectioners everywhere are 
selling the original pre-war quality of 
Toffee de Luxe, the delicious quality that 
dee made Toffee de Luxe famous and which 
ps is unrivalled in sweetmeats. 


Every bit as good as the plain Toffee 
de Luxe are Egg and Cream Toffee de 
Luxe and eee Toffee de Luxe. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe has 
the largest sale in the world, 


_Totfee - de-Luxe 
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KOPS 


LIME JUICE 
. CORDIAL. 


LEMON 
SQUASH. 


se 


Delicious cooling 

drinks made in an 

instant with plain or 

aerated water. 

No sugar needed. 
Get a bottle to-day. 


KOPS CO., ALBANY ROAD, S.E.5. 
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QUICKER THAN A COOK SHOP 


THE old saying, be served quicker in a 

0k shop,” is out of date when compared with the 
speed and ease with whie h FLI aa mends pots ane 
pans. Let FLUXLITE do your sok ug, and theres ue 
need for outside help. FLUXI rr will mend any bole in 
a jiffy, from a child’s seaside bucket to a zine bath, not te 
mention “groggy “ gardening t sola All mechanic will have 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Tro mniongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
Uns, price sd., 1/4 and 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to sho ow oyou 
the neat little 
FLUXITE SOLDERING ear 

It is perfeetiy aoe to use, aud will last for years 
us ontains a special small-space 


Iron ‘with non-he ating metal handle, a Pocket 
amp, Fluxit Solder, ete., and full instruetions, 
10 Samp Set, ‘pail United Kingdom 
LTD., 


226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, tngiand. 
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- - - Jason 


more. ... 


silky softness of exceptional cosiness. 


detail, and fits to perfection. 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR 


for this season . . 


and outfitters, 


can afford, yet cannot reach to the all-wool 
cost, the ** Olympic” Brand has been intro- 


| | = duced, containing a percentage of cotton, but 


: bearing otherwise the same guarantee of 
| | : quality as the regular lines. 


Chilly mornings 


ili of warmer Underwear 


There is health protection in the all- 
wool texture of the Jason undergar- 
ments ; but there is also something 


All the fabric for Jason-wear goes through 
an exclusive finishing process known as the 
Jason Finish, which results in a delightful 
Every 
garment is most carefully made in every 


Ask to see the Jason winter weights before you buy 
. all styles and sizes for ladies, 
children and men are held by the leading drapers 


For those who desire the best underwear they : 


eis Underwear Co., Leicester. 
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IT’S GRAND!!! 


HOW ELECTRICITY CURES 


Startling Results in Cases of Neurasthenia, Rheumatic Troubles, 
indigestion and Complaints of the Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
It's grand, magnificent, marvellous to feel well and strong again after being ill and ailing 
after fee.ing run down, nervous, depressed, and unable to take your full pleasure out of life. 7 
It is the experience of a lifetime when you feel your heart's blood « oursing its exhil- 
arating streams through the once weakened veitts and arteries, It is a joy of joys to 
feel the nerves strong and steady, and to notic e the « crisp firmness of the muscles that 
once were flabby and weak. And yet it is an experience every sufferer may e njoy. 
The secret is in one word—ELECTRICITY—kind Nature's one infallible remed y, 
and the greatest power to cure that the world can produce. 
There is no bar to your full enjoyment of its benefits. It is no 
system for the rich alone— but one that all may freely and confidently we 
adopt. Science has shown nothing more marvellous th: in the victory =a 
of Electric treatment over such terribly painful and harassing illnesses ss 
as Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago; than the splendid re- 
building of weakened nerves in of Debility, Neurasthenia, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Lack of Contidence ; than the re- ao 
newal to strength of the digestive system in cases of Indigestion, 
Kidney, Liver, and Bowel complaints. ~ 
The method is as easy and certain as it is convenient. All you a | we 
need to do is to put on an “ Ajax ” battery for one hour each d. Ly. 
You can do this while resting, and as you sit in your comfortable 
chair or recline on the couch it is delightful to feel the mysterious, 
soothing, healing, and strengthening power circulating Gouna your GET IT FR EE. 
system in a beautifully soft flood. Of course, this cannot be done [rite to-day sor the special FREE treatise on elec- 
with an ordinary battery, such as those used for electric lights, &c., tricity, whch will be sent to you by return of post. A 
because in such a battery, naturally, the current is neither radiated As? of mysteries will be made plain as the light of day 
nor properly adapted. Shocking coils, too, which irritate the nerve 0 you. Jou will read of the cause and effe: ad many 
centres, are also useless for the p purpose. ‘The correct and screntific ailments and diseases, and exactly how the electric 
method to apply is the ‘‘ Ajax” Dry Cell Body B: uttery, which is cure can be appli d to your own case. Or if you call 
specially made so that all the important nerve centres radix ating at the British Electric Institute you can learn in a 
through the system are simply saturated with the new-life-giving fersomad consultation, and at the same time test the 
current. You will be surprived and delighted be eyond measure by appliance itse!f without cost or obligation of any kind. 
the wonderfully stimulating efiect of the “Ajax” Body Battery, The one point to remember is D) NOT DELAY. 
and torealise the real and permanent manner in which your ailments |} ‘rite or call to-day while the address is fresh in your 
are cured. min JAX LO 


BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C.1. 
South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P.O. Box 7222. Johannesburg. 


IF YOU 


STAMMER GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


Live in the Beautiful North-west, 

Stammering and Stuttering: | the Healthiest Country Around 
Its Cause and Cure” London. 

E. T. BURTON, 27a THE SQUARE, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. | 


SOUND DISCS THE 
completely overcome DEAFNESS at | PFT OMESTEAD 


standing. Are the same to the ears as 
slasses are to the eyes, Invisible, com- IS A 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 RELIABLE AND SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED RESIDENTIAL 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE GUIDE OF THE DISTRICT 


RE D Fall of Useful and Valuable Information. 
WHITE 

Copies may be obtained at Great Central 

& Stations and Agencies in the London area; 


the Bookstall, Marylebone Station; or from 


YOU CAN BE QUICKLY Coaee | 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity 

Q Department, G.C.R., Marylebone Station, 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being London, N.W.1, on payment of 2d. extra 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, for postage. 
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THE QUIVER 


Get real pleasure 
from your work. 


The real pleasure of Art Needlework is to con- 
template the result of your task and feel that it 
isa success. Success, however, is impossible if 
you do not exercise the greatest care in the selec- 
tion of your threads; but this is a matter of 
experience, and experience teaches that “ PERI- 
STA” is unequalled. 
“*PERI-LUSTA ” THREADS possess a silky finish; 
the smoothness and evenness in working g ves that 
look of distinction to all work in which “ PERI- 


LUSTA” THREADS are employed. 


EMBROIDERY AND 
CROCHET THREADS 


* Peri-Lusta’ is made in a delightful range of colours suitable for all classes of 


work, and will ensure the best results by its use. Y 


ou will find a now pleasure 


in your work, and it will be greatly admired if you use ““PERI-LUSTA. 


If 


any difficulty in obtaining, write to 


“PERI-LUSTA” LTD.. 84 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4, 


a. etc. 
The Standard Remedy for Over SO Years 


Gives instant re- 
lief from Catarrh, 
Asthm te 


Replace your 


old Sponge 


with a 


| 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light welghts for Ladies—Medium for Cents. 
Patterns and Prices om Afplication, 
& A NEWALL & SON (Depi. I.¥.), Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired and #f for Gent.'s o Ladies’ Wear. 


Guard your Linen from Loss by using 
JOHN BOND'S 

.“CRYSTAL PALACE” 

MARKING INK 


ONCE MARKED — ALWAYS SECURE. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 


Of Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d, & 1s 


Used in the Royal Households. 


THE MOST ABSORBENT RUBBER BSPONCE 


Soap improves it 

Of all Chemists and 

Stores — Ask to see 
them to-day. 
Reduced Prices: 

\Size No. 1, 1/3: No. 2, 2/-: No. 3, 


3/-; No. 4, 5/-; Bath Sizes, No. 4R 
‘ 7/6; No. 5, 10/6. 


« Cooker 
Kleenotft CLEANING JELLY 
For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 


Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company sor it. 
If they do not stock, send 2/e for 2 tins, post free, to— 


THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF A oe 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, 


ndon, 
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THE QUIVER 


IT’S GRAND!!! 


HOW ELECTRICITY CURES 


Startling Results in Cases of Neurasthenia, Rheumatic Troubles, 
indigestion and Complaints of the Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 

It's grand, magnificent, marvellous to feel well and strong again after being ill and ailing 

after fee,ing run down, nervous, depressed, and unable to take your full pleasure out of life. 

It is the experience of a lifetime when you feel your heart's blood coursing its exhil- 

arating streams through the once weakened veids and arteries, It, is a joy of joys to 

feel the nerves strong and steady, and to notice the crisp firmness of the muscles that 


once were flabby and weak. And yet it is an experience every sufferer may enjoy. 
The secret is in one word—ELECTRICITY—kind Nature's one infallible remedy, 
and the greatest power to cure that the world can produce. 

There is no bar to your full enjoyment of its benefits. It is no 
system for the rich alone— but one that all may freely and confidently wh 


adopt. Science has shown nothing more marvellous than the victory ~ 


of Electric treatment over such terribly painful and harassing illnesses ~. ~ “d 
as Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago; than the splendid re- — i 
building of weakened nerves in cases of Debility, Neurasthenia, 


Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Lack of Contidence ; than the re- ee ly 


newal to strength of the digestive system in cases of Indigestion, ¢~ 
Kidney, Liver, and Bowel complaints. 
The method is as easy and certain as it is convenient. All you tf 
need to do is to put on an ** Ajax ' battery for one hour each day. 
You can do this while resting, and as you sit in your comfortable 
chair or recline on the couch it is delightful to feel the mysterious 
soothing, healing, and strengthening power circulating through your GET IT FR EE. 
system in a beautifully soft flood. Of course. this cannot be done Write to-day sor the special FREE treatise on elec- 
with an ordinary battery, such as those used for electric lights, &c., tricity, zuhick will be sent to you by return of post. A 
because in such a battery, naturally, the current is neither radiated host of mysteries will be me ude plain as the light of day 
nor properly adapted. Shocking coils, too, which irritate the nerve 40 you. Jou will read of the cause and effect of many 
centres, are also useless for the purpose. ‘lhe correct and scentific aslments and diseases, and exactly how the electric 
method to apply is the ‘ Ajax” Dry Cell Body Battery, which is cure can be applied to vour own case. Or if you call 
e specially made so that all the important nerve centres radiating at the British Electric Institute you can learn in a 
through the system are simply saturated with the new-life-giving personal consultation, and at the same time test the 
current. You will be surpri-ed and delighted beyond measure by appliance ttse/f without cost or obligation of any kind. 
the wonderfully stimulating effect of the ‘“‘ Ajax" Body Battery, The one point to remember is D) NOT DELAY. 
and torealise the real and permanent manner in which your ailments Jirite or cal/ to day while the address is fresh in your 
are cured. mind. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C.1. 
South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street. P.O. Box 7222. Johannesburg. 


YOU CAN BE QUICKLY CURED | 
IF You 


STAMMER SREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


clamps tor Bock on Live in the Beautiful North-west, 

““Stammering and Stuttering: the Healthiest Country Around 
Its Cause and Cure” London. 

E. T. BURTON, 27a THE SQUARE, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. | 


The New Patent = 
SOUND DISCS THE |i 
compictely overcome DEAFNESS amt | OMESTEAD 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 


glasses are to the eyes, Invisible, com- | IS A 
HEAR fortable. Worn months without removal. a 


ILLUSTRATED RESIDENTIAL 
4 DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE GUIDE OF THE DISTRICT 


RE D Fall of Useful and Valuable Information. | 
WHITE Price Sd. | 

Copies may be obtained at Great Central 
& Stations and Agencies in the London area; 


the Bookstall, Marylebone Station ; or from 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. the Superintendent of the Line, Publicity 
: | Department, G.C.R., Marylebone Station, 
y in making, vee LESS QUANTITY, It boing London, N.W.1, on payment of 2d. extra 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, for postage. 
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in your work, and it wil 


If any 


RI-LUSTA 


EMBROIDERY AND 
CROCHET THREADS 


“ Peri-Lusta’ is made in a delightful range of colours suitable for all classes of 
work, and will ensure the best results by its use. Y 


Get real pleasure 
from your work. 


The real pleasure of Art Needlework is to con- 
template the result of your task and feel that it 
isa success. Success, however, is impossible if 
you do not exercise the greatest care in the selec- 
tion of your threads; but this is a matter of 
experience, and experience teaches that “ PERI- 
LUSTA™ is unequalled. 

‘*PERI-LUSTA THREADS possess a silky finish; 
the smoothness and evenness in working g ves that 


look of distinction to all work in which “ PERI- 
LUSTA” THREADS are employed. 


ou will find anew pleasure 


1] be greatly admired if you use ““‘PERI-LUSTA. 
difficulty in obtaining, write to 


*PERI-LUSTA” LTD.. 84 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.4, 


U 


Gives instant te- 
lief from Catarrh, 
Asthma. etc 


The Standard Remedy for Over $0 Years 


Replace your 


old Sponge 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light welghte for Ladies—Medium for Cents. 
Patterns and Prices on Affilication. 
& A NEWALL & SON (Dep:. I.¥.), Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired and #f for Gent.’s os Ladies’ Wear 


| with a 


Soap improves if 


/ 
& Ovano, 


Guard your Linen from Loss by using 
JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


ONCE MARKED — ALWAYS SECURE. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED) 


Of Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d, & 1s 


Of all Chemists and 
Stores — Ask lo see 
hem to-day. 
Reduced Prices: 

Size No. 1, 1/3; No. 2, 2/-: No. 3, 


3/-; No. 4. 5/-; Bath Sizes, No. 4R 
7/6; No. 5, 10/6. 


THE MOST ABSORBENT RUBBER SPONCE 


| 


Used in the Royal Households. 


THE MANAGER, THE 


Cooker 
fat CLEANING JELLY 
For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Gas Company for it, 


If they do not stock, send Zje for 2 tins, post free, to— 


KLEENOFF CO., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, eae 


London, E.C.3. 
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Mountain Maid 
Knitting Wools 
Wear 


Summer 


Jumpers, Sports Coats, 
Scarves, &c., knitted of 
these high-class wools are 
ideal wear for the seaside. 


These wools are soft hand- 
ling and flpffy, but ex- 
tremely strong. They 
come in over 60 shades. 


Ask your draper to show you 
the range; if he can't supply 
you write us giving his name; 
we will do the rest. 


RICHARD INGHAM & CO., 
Crawshaw Mills, PUDSEY, Yorks. : 


think 


when you pack for 
the summer holiday, 


BUT 
whatever you leave 
behind, 


OF THIS 


You can’t 


everything 


MAKE SURE YOU THINK 


Anzora Cream For shampooing 
for greasy scalps, we have intro- 
and Anzora Viola) duced Anzora 


‘ he mists, Hire most economical 
dressers, Stores, and efficient. 


‘ to 6 
tity) oe bottle. jar gives fifteen 
shampoos, 


London, N.W.6 


IT MASTERS. THE HAIR 


Anwra Perfumery Co., Ltd. Willesden L 


Imitated, but 
never equalled 


Light on your pocket 
and Light on your feet 


They give a light and noiseless tread and 
keep out all damp; long walks on rough 
roads are pleasant instead of fatiguing. Get 
Wood- Milnes fitted without delay; they 
save leather and prolong the life of footwear. 


Ideal for golf and all forms of outdoor sports. 


WOOD-MIINE 


“SERVICE” 
RuBBER HEELS 


Made by the pioneers of the rubber heel industry. British 
throughout. Any bootman will fit them, Ask for Wood- 
Milne ‘‘Service ® Soles and Heels and see the Name on 
Every Pair. 
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THE QUIVER 


GET OUT OF THE-GLOOM— 
OF AILMENTS & MISERY— 


INTO THE SUNSHINE OF 
HEALTH AND 


MENTAL_LANGUOR 
SOOILY-CASSITUDE 


~ 
ese eee eee eee eS 


: 
z 


BILIGQUSNESS 
COATED TONGUE 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT 
HEADACHE, BACKACHE 
and OTHER AILMENTS: 


— 


ITS YOUR LIVER! 


MENTAL ALERTNESS 


STRONG DIGESTION 
CLEAR COMPLEXION 


STRONG KIONEYS 
CLEAN INTESTINES 
NO RHEUMATISM OR GOUT 
NO AILMENT OR DISEASE. 
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The Editor’s Announcement 


ARE WE WASTING MONEY ON EDUCATION? 
Nothing can be more important than that the children of the rising @ 
generation should be brought up fully equipped to face the battle } 
of life. Yet in a striking article a Special Correspondent has 
prepared for my next number, he maintains that millions of money 
are being wasted on Education. 

This article is bound to create violent criticism, yet the matter 
is such an important one that I feel that his views should be 
seriously considered. I am offering a Prize of Five Guineas for 
the best criticism of this forthcoming article. 

Will readers bring it to the notice of 
school teachers and others interested in 
Education? It will be one only of the 
striking features in my October number. 


_— 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post, 
AU MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanted by a stamped addressed enveiope. Address, ‘* The ~~ ae THE QUIVER, 
a Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4."" The Editor can accept no vesponsibilety for MSS. 
Issucd Monthly. Subscription Prace, post free, 14s. per annum, 


meet the demand = 
r larger pieces 
so obvious just now. : 
They are handsome =| = 
in an 
appearance, the : 
acme of refinement 
and have won 
wide appreciation. 


Chocolates 


= 


S bu special appontment to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN and H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, Sept, 1921 


PAGE Pack 
The Master. The Story of a Noble Fight. The Lady who Wasn't There. A Love 
By Kent. Illustrated by Story. By R. B. Ince. Illustrated ly 
W. S. Bagdatot ulo ‘ . 959 P. B. Hickling 997 
Should Wild Animals be Kept in BLINKERS. Serial Story. Chapters X to 
Captivity ? By H. Mortimer Batren, XII. By Horace Axnestey VACHELL 
F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photographs 963 Tilustvated by Tom Peddue 1004 
The Love Feast. A Country-Life Story Seakée the Stl Waters: “The Highe 
By Watson Dyke Illustrated ba and the Lower.’’ By the Rev. Joun 
Havel Copping o73 A. Hutton, D.D. 106 
American Shrines in Britain. By 
What's Wrong with the Cinema? The A. B. Cooper. Jilustrated from Photo- 
Decline in the Picture Palace Boom. graphs. : 1029 
By AGNes M. MIALL. 981 


Values and Vivian. Story by Dororuea 
Two and a Tent. A Holiday Story. By BRANDE. IJilustrvated by Frank Gillett . 1037 


WALLACE Evennetr. Illustrated by 
The New Army of Helpers. Conducted 


by Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON . 1047 
Queer Confessions. Leaves from the “ The Quiver ” Parliament: ‘* Social Life 
Notebook of our SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. in the Country." Our’ Reapers’ 
Iliustrated by Albert Morrow . . 992 OPINIONS ; . 


Drink Delicious 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


garments from our inexpen- 
FABRICS sive Dress Fabrics. The familiar symptoms of 


Influenza Cold—Sneezing, Oatarrh, 
Send us a post card to-day 


Headache, Drowsiness—quickly relieved by 
and we will send you a lovely range of patterns | | 


from which you can select the mate nal i in comfort DR. MACKENZIE'S 


in your own “home 


Summer Fabrics, Crepe Merle, 46 inches wide, in 
lovely shades, Plain and Fancy Voiles, Sponge | | 
Cloth, Crepe Sylcot, the new lustrous fabric that 
rivals silk, and many others. Wool Cloths, 
Costume Tweeds, Suitings, Navy and Black 
Serges, etc., at remarkab ily low prices. 


Goods over 10/- carriage patd. Address post card— 
SIMPSON & SON (Dept. Q.), Elgn St., Heref 


Cures Catarrh or Cold in the Head in 8 
few hours, and gives instant relief in 
case of Nervous Headache, Faintness 
or Giddiness. 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/- or 
post free im United Kingdom 
2/3 (stamps), from Mackenzie $ 
Laboratories, Lid., Keading. 
Refuse "worthless 
Imitations. 
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Trade Mark 
Stamped on the Sole 


A Most Dainty 
Summer Shoe 


HE Shoe illustrated is a special 
Summer Mascot Style, with a 
very light and flexible sole made 
of a single stout piece of leather. 
It will wear surprisingly well, and 
give the maximum of comfort for 
summer wear. Easy to slip on, 
gripping firmly at.the heel, lying 
M 200. snug round the ankle, this dainty 
Glace Kid. and desirable shoe, with its neat 
2 1/- buckle and patent fan trimming, is 
in great demand. 


6 


"7 MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORVIC 


Booklet of Styles and Name of Nearest Agent, Post Free. 
51 NORVIC Shoe Co., NORWICH. 


) The natural substitute for mother’s milk is Cow AND GATE MiLk Foon. 
This is all English, and is made entirely from the Pure Milk of Cows 
fed on the richest pasture lands in the country, and it is, moreover, made 
in the country, so that the chance of the fresh milk becoming contaminated 
h by railway journeys and in smoky towns is entirely eliminated. 


Think what a great benefit thatis ! Pure ( 


3 7 Dryburgh Road, 

food manufactured and packed in airtight i ait ee 
tins within a stone's throw of the pasture H ‘Nov. ath, 1930. : 
} 3 Dear Sirs,—Here is alittle man who shows 
land where Cow and Gate cows are fed. 3: his appreciation of your “Cow and Gate” = 
No other food could be produced under 3 Baby Food! He isan entirely Cow and + 
{ bl di . : Gate” baby, and this smile well expresses : 
more tavourabie conditions, his continually happy and cheerfw soul. 
He és seven months old, and weighs twenty 

Dorset Milk isthe finest inthe world meee 


Write to-day fora FREE SAMPLE, stating 3 day!—A 


all night, and is happy alt : 
ueful mother, Mrs. Jd, G-—— ¢ 


the name of yourregular chemists 


GUILDFORD, 


COW & GATE 
SURREY. 


HOUSE, 


| 
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“* Whenever 1 see a woman “ Every 
with a beautiful comple 
/ feel sure that couid hut 
have a peep at her dressing 
tabie 1 should see a tin o 


Peggy O Neil. 


voman necds Mer- 
colized Wax. Those witha 
complexion shouid use 
tt vevudiriy to preserve their 
beauty, while te those who 
flack a good complexion tt 
wiliindeed be a gift from the 
Mercolized Wax, eods —gtving a clearness ana 
purity to the skin which can 
+ be obtained in no other way.” 
Winifred Barnes. 


Six leading Actresses’ 


IN 


“The woman who aspires to 
the possession of a pervect 
complexion should use Mer- 

lisva Wax every nigit. Lt 
ts the only substance which 
entirely removes the old derd 
sim, and gtves to the face the 
bioomand eshnessof youth,” 


José Collias 


Advice on 


the Complexion 


oenaerseagas WAX is not a new 

invention, It is a wonderful pre- 
paration, well known to the beauties of 
bygone days, which has been re-discovered 
in recent years, and to which many of 
the most famous beauties of to-day owe 
their matchless complexions 

If your complexion is dull, muddy, 
lined or wrinkled, there is no need to 
spend guineas on visits to beauty doctors, 
neither need you undergo the painful 
and dangerous operation of cutting or 
“lifting "' the face. Simply get a little 


Mercolized Wax from any chemist and 
apply it evenly all over the face and neck. 
It is not necessary to rub it into the skin 
--simply spread it over the face, the wax 
will do the rest. Gradually, impercep:- 
ibly, the dull old, worn skin, with all its 
lines, wrinkles, and ‘‘sags,"’ will be shed, 
leaving in its place the fresh, clear young 
shin beneath free from every blemish, 
ard with all the peach-like bloom of 
earliest youth. Try it and see for 
vourself. A few applications will con- 
vince you of its unrivalled merits; but, 
remember, it must be Mercolized. 


© Mercolized Wax is not a 


mew discovery, No dout it 
wars to this marvellous prefa 
vation that Ninon del 
owed her wonderful com 


plexion, whose beauty made 


“US you would possess a 
natural compexton 
your creams and po 

ters amd set a little Mer 

ficed 
will need no ther 
tifier, and your complexion 


wil be the envy of all your 


“ Vercolized Wax is indeed 
the truest friend a woman 
can possess. She need never 
fear her greatest enenty—Old 


Father Time—for wrinwes 


and lines never appear when 


her irvesistible even in her old 
age. Gertie Millar. 


friends.” 
Marie Hemingway. used. 


Mercolized War 1s regularly 


Hetty King. 
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Sympathy 


How seldom we realize that what 
people want from us is not criti- 
cism, instruction, advice—but just 
sympathy. Not, indeed, sympathy 
of the spurious sort—sentimental 
froth ladled out indiscriminately, 
but the sympathy that is willing to 
listen, ready to discern, able to 
understand. Sympathy, after all, 
is not a mere gift of the gods, but 
the simple faculty of putting your- j<, 
self in another person’s place. re 

Most people want to talk of their } 
own ailments: how rare it is to 
find a person who will listen! 

If you want to do great good in 
the world, do not bother to perfect i 


sour eloquence—just try to listen, 
and by your sympathy you will | x 
help to heal the wounds of the 5 


PAY 
| 
| 
1427 
057 


the 
” 


1's 


1 Mortor 
short cloister inio chapet 


& 
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re’ 


ent forth a 


* With the manci 
other he w 


| 
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Drawn by 
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The 
Master 


HE Theological College of St. 

Austin’s, Paston, is a mile outside the 

town, one of the old Templars’ houses 
rebuilt and enlarged. It stands against 
the green hillside almost silvery with its 
walls of split flint pointed with long and 
short work in Caen stone, but beyond the 
small Norman undercroft of the chapel the 
fabric is modern. 

“Modern,” thought Maclaren, looking 
from his study window across the lawn. 
“Modern, yet very ancient too, for surely 
this soil has been sect aside as a gift to God 
since before King John signed the Great 
Charter.” 
crowded on 
nuch of 


The associations of the place 
him 
men as 


there as a host, not so 


lives, devout lives man- 
fully endured there long and long ago in 
the service of 


There 


entered, 


mankind. 
and the 
“Your luggage is at 


was a_ knock manciple 


the gate, 


father,” he said. “I am boiling up a big 
hot-water bottle for your feet.” 
“My dear chap, it’s August!” 
Simms took no 


notice of the protest ; he 


was busy in a rather aimless way tidying 


the warden’s desk. ‘Everything will be 
just as you like it, father, when you come 
back—lecture list on the left-hand side, the 


rota underneath.” He 


sumed in a 


duty paused and re 


hurry. “These operations, 


father, it is wonderful what they do 


My sister’s little 


now, 
girl was operated on for 
adenoids last month, and she’s as fit as a 


fiddle. It’s wonderful. We'll have 


you 
back again in a week or so and you won't 
know yourself.” 

The warden ran his hands through his 
silvered hair. Fhanks, Simms,” he said, 
smiling. “IT trust I shall 

He came uncertainly up the room and 
sat in his own chair, hts arms upon the 
carven bosses, his massive head held high, 
the strong, ascetic face ‘ined with pain, 
This was a memory that he wanted to take 
with him through the dark, himse!l! in his 
place, himself the very heart of St. Austin’s 


It had given him 


The Story of a Noble Fight 
By 
Michael Kent 


teaching, healing, revealing in the dark 
places of the earth. It was, as they sang 
in the song of the brotherhood, 


“By fir we be, and maple tree, 
By myrtle, palm and pine.” 

Truly the sons of St. Augustine, his sons, 
moulded and sent out under his rule, had 
travelled far. 

The entered, robed for 
matins. “Everything is arranged, father,” 
he said. “ 


sub-warden 


You need be under no misappre- 
When you come back you will 
tind all things just as you wish.” 

Maclaren nodded. 
matins,” he 


hension. 


“IT will have time for 
said. 

“Ts it wise?” Canon Morton frowned. 
You must spare yourself fatigue, father.” 
“{T will go in,” returned 
voice there was no denying. 


“ 


Maclaren, a 

“You shall 
take me, Morton. I desire to see the chapel 
once again, 

The bell was ringing and he got to his 
feet. Simms ran forward. 
father.” 

With the manciple’s arm at one side and 


‘Your surplic 


Morton’s at the other he went forth, scarlet- 
hooded the stone. stair 
and along the short cloister into chapel. 


and st down 


oled, 


The mellow, yellow light was a comfort 
to him, and the quiet, austere ritual. He 
leaned back in his stall, not so much 


observing it all as identifying himself with 
it, as though he touched and was absorbed 
in the “Om mani 
beneath his 
“There is truth in the pagan saw.” 
Morton’s cough sharply broke in 
thought, a 
cough that was significant, anxiously sig- 


whole body of Divinity. 
padme hum,” he murmured 
breath. 
Canon 
on the vague course of his 
nalling. 


third-year 
the 


man stood at the lectern fot 
le sson, 


over the pages Maclaren saw his adjutant 


first was absorbed turning 


stir in his stall as though about to rise, and 
then the readet 


“And it « 


took up the lesson unheed 
to pass when the Lord 


ame 


ing, 


surcease from his weari- would take up [Elijah into heaven.” 
hess Often, when disease had racked him, The words struck the warden as ominous 
to think how tar his work had spread, at that time and in that place. He could 
Os) 
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not free himself from their personal appli- 
cation. Morton, it was plain, had foreseen 
too late. Morton had feared. This was 
surely a sign and a portent. 

Here the voice of the reader broke in: 
“Knowest thou that the Lord will take away 
thy master from thy head to-day? And he 
answered, Yea, I know it; hold ye your 
peace.” 

Thereon the reader himself paused a 
moment, startled, and resumed, hurrying 
desperately. But the peculiar significance 
of the passage had frozen the chapel, for 
Maclaren was very dear to all there, and 
they knew well that the scalpel which he 
was to endure was an arbiter of life. <A 
polar stillness and silence fell on them, and 
in the silence the still awed voice said, 
“And the sons of the prophets that were at 
Jericho came to Elisha.” 

It was present to all minds how the dor- 
mitory of the first-year men was called 
Jericho. 

“Knowest thou that the Lord will take 
away thy master from thy head to-day? 
And he answered, Yea, I know it: hold ve 
your peace.” 


A youth among the first-year men leant 
forward and bowed his head in his hands. 

Suddenly the sub-warden rose. ‘Here 
endeth the first lesson,” he cried, interrupt- 
ing, and without waiting for the reader 
plunged into the Te Dewn. 

Now to Maclaren in his stall it seemed 
of a surety that this was the end of his work 
at St. Austin’s, wherefore he gave the 
Benediction when it was time, standing at 
the altar rail and stretching forth his hand 
to them: “My sons, the Lord bless you 
and keep 

They gathered in the cloisters to see him 
pass, but to the warden it seemed not as 
if the present generation kept his path, but 
rather as though those named upon the 
memorial stones had come from the ends 
of the earth, Sowerby dead on the Congo, 
Cutts whom the Boxers killed, Mirrilees 
victim and victor of an Indian plague, 
Carr of the North-West, a cloud of witnesses 
thronging to the passing of their master. 


OU are one of the lucky ones, sir, A 
lot of our patients don't go out tor 


weeks, and vou are going to the 
theatre before you've been here three davs !” 
A bustling, pink-cheeked nurse, tucking the 


Q6o 


rug round him in the stretcher, babbled 
courageous nonsense with which the cheery 
acolytes of the knife fight their tragedy, ; 

The warden smiled. “Are you coming 
too, sister?” 

“Got a seat in the stalls,” she said. “And 
I'll tell you a secret—Sir Vivian Cairns js 
the cleverest performer in the whole world.” 

A theatre attendant took the handles of 
the wheeled ambulance, and they passed 
through noiseless, dustless passages to the 
Waiting-room. 

Sir Vivian was there, getting into his 
long white coat, and Gaitskill, Maclaren’s 
own doctor, who had first discovered his 
imminent need. They talked a minute or 
two gravely together, and the great sur- 
geon came down to the patient. “I wonder 
if you remember my cousin, Gavin Cairns, 
canon? He was through your hands years 
ago.” 

“Of course, of course,” replied the war- 
den, overjoyed to find even in this austere 
house of pain some link with his beloved 
brotherhood. “I remember him well. He 
went to Burmah.” * 

“Did some very good work out there,” 
added Sir Vivian, and hurried his patient to 
another topic. “Here's Martell who is 
going to give you gas, sir. Martell and | 
have been in many a conspiracy together. 
Haven’t we, Martell?” 

The anesthetist nodded, smiling. He 
was a very quiet, watchful man, screwed 
to a pin-point of concentration, hurrying 
without haste, by force of method, without 
waste action. “Just think of the pleasantest 
things you know.” He slipped the mask 
into place. “The very pleasantest things.’ 

Sir Vivian stepped quietly into the 
theatre. 

The low, soothing tone had _ its way. 
Maclaren’s thoughts went on the instant 
back to the sunlit lawns of St. Austin’s, 
the studies opening upon the cloister wall, 
the chapel. 

“Breathe regularly now.” Martell at his 
head gave a glance at his patient’s face, 
the white hair at the brows which seemed 
to invest him with more than his forty-eight 
years, the deep-set, hypnotic eves, the stern, 
ascetic chin that seemed to dwindle under 
the dominant brow, the thin, twisted lips 
set in deep-cut parentheses of pain. For a 
moment he permitted himself to wonder 
where he had seen that face before, and 
remembered in a flash, It was the Nelson 
of Romney. There was the same zest, the 
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same eager soul for driving power, the 
same stern will for guide. “Beautifully,” 
purred Martell. “That's excellent. Breathe 
quite regularly now.” 

Suddenly, breaking on the anzsthetist’s 
phrase, roused by the memory of the chapel 
out of- the subconscious, came g_ boding 
voice, chilling the warden’s heart, “ Knowest 
thou that the Lord will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day? Yea, | 
know it 

In furious revolt against this surrender 
of his volition his spirit clung tenaciously 
to consciousness. It was better to take the 
six months before the disease should surely 
carry him off than to gamble on the chance 
of many years to be won or lost on the 
perilous twist of a knife. He would tell 
them he had changed his mind. He would 
go back—he would explain that he had 
received a sign, a—what was it ?—an 
All in a flash sparks began to gather behind 
his lids, a swirl of them like blown snow. 
They whirled into blackness, booming thun 
derously. 

He was not. 


Then in a moment he swooped into being 
again, perceiving himself, realizing his 
identity. But there was no light. There 
was no time or space. How long he hovered 
in that darkness he did not know, nor even 
whether that essence, which he had now 
become, traversed it. There was nothing to 
mark, to give evidence of passa 
darkness. 


ge, only the 


But at length he found a distant point of 
light and hailed it with a surge of the soul 
as a man adrift on troubled seas might lay 
feeble hands upon a floating buoy. He 
urged towards it, rejoicing that the mere 
matter of his own volition was enough to 
carry nim. So, gathering, as it seemed, 
momentum from his eager heart, he swooped 
through the unimagined emptiness of space 
out of the black into a twilight, into a rosy 
half-light, into a warm and mellow orange, 
into gold. 

And in the sphere of gold he was aware 
of one that kept pace with him. 

The recognition was more intimate than 
that of the eve, and he could not define the 
process of its functioning. It detracted, too, 
from that inner abhorrence of the black 
which had set him moving, for it drew 


from his will. Thus Maclaren paused in the 


golden light, and in the pause knew his 
companion, It was Sowerby, 
the Congo, 


Sowerby of 


In the theatre they had been at work fully 
five minutes. The glare of the blue-white 
arcs flooded them, silent, sinister figures, 
shrouded and swathed, working on the 
pallid torm with so remote a precision, such 
callous slowness, as if the life of a man 
were nothing. Martell held the head. His 
eyes were fixed, unwavering. Eyes, ears, 
hands, in fact, were all chained to the will 
to watch. About the middle of the table 
Cairns worked delicately, as a woman who 
arranges flowers in a vase, every finger, 
every muscle as infallible as the steel they 
guided. And the theatre sister stood at his 
elbow, anticipant, with an uncanny, tele- 
pathic sympathy. At times the surgeon 
would stretch his left hand behind him with 
a vague, muttered monosyllable. His want 
was always foreseen—a swab, a clip, warm 
and wet from its aseptic bath, an end of 
thread. Only the frost of sweat upon the 
two men’s faces and their tense breath be- 
traved that life or death was the issue of 
their handiwork. At times the surgeon 
turned a wheel that tilted the table, some- 
times in sections, sometimes as a whole. 
The click of the used sponges as they were 
cast abroad upon the parquet was the only 
sound. 

In the place of golden light Maclaren met 
Sowerby and recognized him, and this act 
came strangely to invest them both with 
bodies and speech, as if the earlier, more 
intimate recognition had awakened a crea 
tive memory. 

“Father,” cried the younger man. “It 
is good to find you again.” He scanned the 
warden narrowly. “What of the brother- 
hood?” 

“The brotherhood endures,” replied Mac- 
laren with content. It was good to paus 
here out of the terrors of the dark. n 
the place from which he had fled there had 
been nothing, nothing everywhere and ete! 
nally, except himself. Now that he had 
escaped, the thought of it flooded him with 
hysteria, to be a voice for ever calling in 


the dark without reply, to be a hand for 
ever groping, an car listening eternally and 
never hearing, and still to be. 

But here the eves of Sowerby were upon 
him with love, hope and pity. 

The pity struck an incongruous note mm 
the warden’s mind. Where was there room 
“You were on the Congo,” he 
“It grieved me greatly to 


for pity? 

said at last. 

hear.” 
“Oh!” cried Sowerby, “that was nothing. 
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It was a matter of poison, a witch doctor. 
I would not tell them when they found me. 
There were three hours and | would not 
tell those who found me. The witch doc 
tor feared and wondered, and when he knew 
I had not told he came to one of our men 
at Boma. He is not now a witch doctor. 
He has gone back to his own people and 
does great work for us.” 

“Then it was not vain,” said the warden 
emphatically. 

“In living or dying nothing is vain,” re- 
turned Sowerby. 

It brought back to the warden’s memory 
the song of the brotherhood : 


“From Paston to the Great 
against the sun 

With sHotted sheet or standard meet in sign 
of tasks well done, 

Full quietly our brothers lie whom never more 
the strain 

‘The Sons of Saint Augustine’ 
arms again.” 


Karroo, and East 


shall call to 


And suddenly flocked about him— 
Mirrilees, in his white ducks and great sun 
helmet; Carr, who had frozen by his hus- 
kies on the bitter plains; Bobby Smith, 
drowned in the great lakes; a cloud of dim 
forms, dimly remembered from the twenty 


they 


vears of his association with the college on 
the bare chalk down. They gave him love 
and friendly greeting. A hundred questions 
were asked and answered instantly in ray- 
ing thought. 

This severed 
abruptly as the snapping of a string may 
kill the The 
Waraen, ina flame of exultation, had cried, 
“I shall 


sons.” 


flashing interplay was 


woven harmonies of a violin. 
learn) mucl 


from you now, my 


It seemed 


some 


s though the words had in 
their 
The quick play of radiant thought stilled. 
To Maclaren it was 
suddenly 


a 
way interrupted communion. 
as if their spirits had 
withdrawn and were, from a dis 
tance, judging him, not unkindly nor 
ut sympathy, but judging. 

“Then,” asked Mirrilees, 

Austin’s, father ?” 

“Surely,” said Maclaren, “I have 
with St. Austin’s.” 


with 


“what of St. 


done 


Martell 
pulse, then he 


stole a hand to the patient’s 


delicately raised a 


purple 


evelid. “Much longer, Cairns?” he asked 
sharply. 
The surgeon did not raise his eyes from 


the scalpel point, but for a second he froze, 
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“It was deep,” he said. 
tortured. Two minutes.” 
“Sooner the better.” Martell ran his thin 
fingers under the lower ribs, feeling the life 
cbb out. 


“The man’s been 


“He's slipping through!” he cried 


harshly. “I can’t give you a second more.” 
“It's only the needle.” The surgeon 


flicked in his work on the anzematized tissue 
and stepped away. “Go ahead, Martell.” 
He sat down, suddenly cold, depressed. All 
the virtue had gone out of him. His arms 
hung limply at his sides, and his head 
leaned back upon the enamelled panelling. 

But Martell set furiously to work. Each 
hand, independent, intelligent, seemed to 
work on its own initiative, “Hot water, 
The syringe, please.” The table was 
flattened out, the feet raised. “Oxygen!” 

He walked round the figure on the table, 
scrutinizing anything that might make a 
difference in the grim battle that had de- 
volved upon him. 
muttered as he 


sister. 


“Absolute collapse,” he 
pushed the _ hypodermic 
needle into the unshrinking flesh. The sistet 
was fixing the funnel of the oxygen tube. 


“T have done with St. Austin’s. 


I have 
done with St. 


Austin’s.” The idea seemed 
to flicker and reverberate through the im- 
mensity with And 

turned answer: “It is not 
you, father. 


Mirrilees re- 
with 


dismay. 
over 
It is not as with us.” 
‘Not as with you, my sons?” 

The silence reminded him of the silence 
and emptiness of the dark from which he 
had fled. 

Sowerby broke it. “Father,” he said, “it 
is yours to choose.” 

“T will stay here,” returned the warden, 


for he was a-dread of the dark. “I dare 
not go back.” 

‘Yet for the 
Cutts. 

Deep in the soul of the warden there was 
a memory insistent, tireless, tapping for 
recognition, and the last word provided it 
with an association that brought it to the 
upper perceptive mind. It was the lesson 
at his last chapel. The scene flashed back 
on him, the sunlight from the lawn drawing 
lozenge on the aisle, the stiff, 


younger brethren,” said 


its vellow 
drawn faces, the voice at the lectern, and 
the vounger brethren, that first-year man 
with his head upon his hands. 

In sudden exaltation he spoke the words 
which had weighed him down as a portent 
of disaster and were now the spell to call 
“Knowest thou that the Lord 
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will take away thy master from thy head 
to-day?” And he turned towards the dark- 
ness. “I will go back.” 

For a while he felt the warming impulse 
of their goodwill, as a master and king 
acclaimed by honouring subjects, then on 
the outer edges of the orange he lost them 
one by one. But he went on into the utter 
cold and loneliness. As the descent was 
easy the ascent was hard. The effort of will 
came to be like a physical pain, numbing 
yet agonizing. The fires of his high quest 
were with him till he reached the 
borders of the dark and the far light 
had become a dim blur beneath. And with 
the dying of the light died hope. Earth and 
heaven uncertain His fight 
Nowhere at all was there warm 
companionship or high ideal to succour him. 
Only there was the void, the void and him- 
self, himself, who was now nothing but a 
will to continue. 


were dreams. 


was vain. 


In the theatre Martell, with his hand on 
the patient’s heart, turned to the sister. “ The 
battery,” he said. “Heart stopped a minute 
ago.” 


Adrift in the void of the infinite the soul 
of the warden clung to his choice, “I will 
go back.” The fixed and tyrant thought 
held him down to the toil and pain of his 
endeavour, gave him being when all else 
had fled. All memory, the exalting thought 
and glamour of his great emprise had fallen 
away. Who or what he was, why or what 
he chose, was forgotten. Only his own im- 
perious will urged him to prove the terrors 
of space, annihilation that was worse than 
destruction still the 
was not earth 
Maclaren in the 
formless dark, Maclaren urging on his own 
shrinking soul to an errand of which he had 
lost the reason, on a course of which he had 


because it left him 
There 


, only 


power to perceive. 
nor heaven, nor stars 


no knowledge, for a purpose w hich he had 

forgotten. He had 

mind. He was only a thought, 

thought was, “I will go back.” 
Then that, too, was blotted out. 
Maclaren was not. 


become no longer a 


and the 


Martell had not moved to apply the bat- 


tery. Even as he spoke the subtle fingers, 


pressing at the ribs, had felt a shadow of a 


throb. He had begun to fill another injec 


when the sister 
respiration, sir!” 

He dashed back. His eye, long prac. 
tised, took in the vaguest change upon the 
skin. Very slowly there arose a quick, shal- 
low twitter of breath that lengthened and 
deepened. Then with a sigh the wandering 
soul came back. 


tion 


spoke. “There js 


III 


IR VIVIAN CAIRNS entered the room 
with the house surgeon the next morn- 
ing. Maclaren, flat on his back, 

strapped and bandaged, regarded the ceiling 
placidly. He was very tired. 

“Well, canon,” said the great surgeon, “I 
can congratulate you. I will stake my repu- 
tation that the trouble you have borne—I 
have never seen a more painful case—will 
never return again.” 

The warden sighed. “ How can I measure 
my gratitude?” he asked. 

The topic displeased the house surgeon, 
who did not wish to have his patient’s emo- 
tions stirred. “Don’t you worry about 
that,” he said. “Sir Vivian had the time of 
his life. You are quite a modern miracle, 
canon, 

“And when shall I be back amongst my 
boys?” asked Maclaren. 

Sir Vivian laughed. “TI would have been 
willing to bet that that would be your first 


question,” he remarked. “In a month if 
you're good.” 
“And why,” asked Maclaren  sleepily, 


“would you be willtng to bet, Sir Vivian?” 
He was very content with the verdict. 

“Tt was something that Martell told me,” 
explained the surgeon. “Your last thought 
before you went under, you know. ‘T will 
go back,’ you said. It’s a great thing, sir, 
to have a hold on life like that. Drugs don't 
do everything, and you stood a bit of a 
strain yesterday. I believe it was your boys 
who brought you back.” 

“Yea, 1 know it,” murmured the warden. 
“Hold ye your peace.” And he slept. 

Some people will say the warden’s soul 
turned from the gates of heaven to com- 
plete his work on earth, and some will say 
that he suffered a medlev of dreams woven 
from his subconscious memory by alcohol, 
and ether. 
Yet who sends dreams ? 
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By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


The Performing Animals Bill was rejected by the House of Commons 
a few weeks ago. To anyone who knows anything of the Behind the 
Scenes education of animals, in which the spiked collar, hot irons, 
electrical machinery, the fork, even drugs are employed, the present 
indifference of Parliament is a matter of wonder. The energetic pro- 
moters of the Bill have, however, been widely misunderstood in that 
there are many sympathetic people who have not discriminated suffi- 
ciently between the “ free” captive, such as one sees at Regent’s Park, 
and the pathetic performing captive in the possession of unscrupulous 
money makers. In this article the author has endeavoured to clear the 
air and to remove some of the painful misunderstandings which exist 
in connexion with zoological collections 


HOUGH at times our sympathies for 
wild birds and _ beasts kept in 


Captivity are thoroughly well deserved, 


t] 
t is no doubt that we are very apt to 


here 
Picture their yearnings for freedom in 
colours that are far too vivid. Take, for 
example, birds of prey, birds of the great 
open spaces, such as eagles, condors, 
falcons, and the like, which generally come 
in for an unusual amount of sympathy 
owing to the fact that in wild nature they 
have the boundless heavens at their dis- 


posal, 


It is not generally understood that 


these birds, as a class, seldom or never 
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wander for the sake of the thing when free. 
They are, given the opportunity, among the 
most sedentary of all birds, and only one 
thing decides the extent of their peregrina- 
tions—the abundance or otherwise of their 
food. The falcons as a whole are certainly 
a restless class, but it is, nevertheless, a 
fact that they, like the eagles and vultures, 
will sit day after day almost without moving 
on some favourite perch if a sufficiency of 
food be brought to them, and if they be 
given no temptation to r’se in pursuit of 
other birds. This is more than ever true 


of the eagles, the buzzards, the vultures, 
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The Growl 
of Hate 


etc., for in a wild state these birds < Idom 
or never fly for the fun of the thing, any 
more than a laboure 

earth with pick and 

it. They fly because it is necessary to do so 
for a living, and if well fed and 
they have few other desires in life 


r goes down Into the 
hovel because he likes 


helte re ad 


It is, however, a fact that in the spring 
of the year, that is, the mating season, 
these birds are apt to become very rest 
in Captivity, and to rouse the sympathies 
spectators by their efforts to 
their aviaries and by their plaintive cris 
But they are respondin: 


escape trom 


gy to a call far more 
important to the specie 


than that which 
man is called *wanderlust. Truly it 


indirectly a desire to wander off above the 


boundless earth, but if each could be civen 
a mate of its choice it would be entirely 


happy to remain in captivity. The central 
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desire, then, is not. for freedom, but a 
desire to find a mate, for it may be men- 
tioned that ome of these birds, like the 
little brown partridge of the stubble fields, 
marry tor love, so that man is helpless as a 
match-maker, 

I remember some years ago, before I came 
really to study the ways of wild birds and 
asked to obtain 
specimens of the merlin hawk for a public 
collection. [ got two young birds from the 
rest, away back in the hills, and brought 
them up by hand. In due course they were 
handed over to the park, perfectly tame and 
contented with their lot. 

It happened that I was abroad for some 
considerable time after, and on my return 
to the Old Country IT visited the collection. 
It was the spring of the year, and nearing 
the aviari Il heard a sound which instantly 


beasts in capt vitv, I was 
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SHOULD WILD ANIMALS BE KEPT IN CAPTIVITY ? 


took me back to my own native hills—a 
wild “kee-kee-kee,” which brought the very 
scent of the heather to one’s nostrils. A 
minute later 1 saw my merlins. There was 
the tercel, in all the glory of his Love Moon 
plumes, standing on his perch with his 
tapered wings outspread and quivering, 
while his piercing gaze seemed concentrated 
on the haze of distant hills just visible 
through the chimney pots. Something 
seemed to call me a thief and a traitor, for 
how often had | seen the wild merlin hang- 
ing on quivering wings against the golden 
twilight, uttering that same wild love note 
which breaks the quietude of the hills only 
in the spring ! 

Yet sympathetic people who denounce the 
practice of keeping wild birds and beasts in 
captivity need to remember that, while the 
cruelty of it is often a matter of imagina- 
tion, the captives are of real value to our- 
selves. Some of them are extremely harm- 
ful to man’s interests when free, and amidst 
their native surroundings they rejoice the 
hearts of very few, since those who see them 
are accustomed to seeing them, and as often 
as not wish them elsewhere. Naturally it 
would give you or me _ infinitely more 
pleasure to see a wild eagle or a wild pere- 


grine amidst its native surroundings than 


to behold a luckless captive in a white- 
washed cage, but there are hundreds and 
thousands who would never see a living 
specimen at all if it were not for our zoolo- 
gical collections. In this vast majority are 
many, many genuine nature-lovers, to 
whom it is a very real joy to stand and gaze 
at the bird or beast of their dreams. 

Again, taking the point of view of the 
captive bird or animal, it is well to bear in 
mind that in a wild state their lives are 
not always enviable. Whether they know 
it or not they are infinitely better off m 
captivity, where, at any rate, fear plays a 
small, if any, part in their lives, and where 
hunger is unknown to them. ‘Though there 
are, of course, many exceptions, to live in 
fear and to die by violence is the common 
order in the wild. Some wild creatures live 
to enjoy a peaceful old age amidst their 
natural surroundings, but very few, and 
these are generally the most formidable and 
the least lovable. Taking the smaller wild 
beasts of this and other lands, the majority 
of them are overcome by their foes imme- 
diately their senses begin to lose their 
keenness. During almost every day of 
their lives they are weighed in the balance 
with their enemies, and it is surprising how 
slender their hold upon existence is. The 


The Captive 
Monarch 
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An African Lion in captivity at the Zoo 
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slightest disablement, be it muscular or 
simply in their sense of sight or smell, and 
the beam is tipped in favour of their foes. 
In tropical countries this applies with far 
greater force than in the north, but in the 
north winter makes up anything that may 
be lacking. 


For one and all frost and snow 
is a terrible and cruel enemy, which, truly, 
only the fittest survive. Even the otter and 
the fox, which have few enemies outside 
man and his hounds, often suffer the 
greatest hardships, and while the Ice King 
reigns their lot becomes a most pitiable one. 
Similarly wild deer, which in tropical lands 
have so many animal foes to contend with— 
so many foes, indeed, that their life habits 
are governed not by that which is most 
agreeable to their tastes, but with a view 
to keeping alive, often preferring lands of 
hunger to the prevalence of their enemies— 
have in this country, instead of animal foes, 
snow, damp, and ice with which to contend. 
Often they sink into a sad state of weakness 
and hunger, and I have known wild deer 
to be weighed down.by the accumulated 
snow on their backs, being so weak that they 
could not shake it eff, with the result that 
they fell in their tracks. 

These, then, are some of the natural 
heritages of which we relieve a wild beast 
by taking it into captivity, where it is of 
some value to man besides being far better 
off as concerns its own life. There are 
people of limited intellect who, if all they 
needed in the way of food and drink were 
at hand, would seldom or never stir from 
one easy-chair, yet even these human 
animals possess something in the way of an 
imagination, which in the wild is mercifully 
lacking. Again, it must be remembered 
that a wild bird or beast has to put up with 
practically anything it can get in the way 
of food, and often it subsists on the most 
uncongenial fare. Captive birds and beasts 
are fed daintily and well. This may not 
be because their jailers have any special 
sympathy for them, but because they are 
valuable, and it is in the interests of their 
owners to keep them fit and lively. 

One is often asked the question: Do 
captive animals taken the wild 
remember their freedom? I doubt it. That 
kind of memory which bring adne 
peculiar to man himself. Animals live in 


the moment For generation 


is 


pa t only the 


moment has mattered to them. True that 
they profit by experience, but that is not 
quite the same thing as looking back. It 


is, of course, impossible to see into their 
minds, but so far as we can judge retrospect 
is mercifully not among their gifts. That 
they remember individuals is sure, just asa 
dog remembers an old master, and one 
incident within my own experience proves 
this. At one time I had a fox cub, taken 
from a cairn in the Highlands, which in her 
puppy days was all that a wild pet could 
be. As she grew older, however, the wild 
began to show. It would have been im- 
possible to break her of her native character- 
istics, and she was so destructive and 
dangerous that we could not keep her, It 
would have been cruel to turn her free, for 
she had never acquired the art of fending 
for herself, and so would have starved; but 
as the proprietors of a suburban _ public 
park wanted her and were in a position to 
give her proper quarters and_ treatment, 
little Vic was handed over to them 

Three years later I visited that park, and 
there was Vic in a cage to herself, next door 
to a rough-and-tumble family of dingoes. 
She was in beautiful condition, though | 
noticed that she would have nothing to do 
with the visitors surrounding her cage, all 
of whom were anxicus to win her favour 
through the medium of nuts and such like. 

As I approached the cage I said quietly : 
“Vic—Vic!” Up went her big ears, and 
she came trotting towards me, looking into 
my face, while her whole attitude was one 
of wondering—of striving to recall. “Vic, 
Vic! Do you remember me, Vic?” There 
was no doubting it now. I thrust my hand 
between the bat and fondled her little 
treacherous muzzle, whereupon the dingoes 
in the next cage, not to be left out of it, and 
thinking that, anyway, if Vic knew me It 
was all right, : 
nearest corner and invited similar attention, 


heaped themselves into the 


which, however, was not forthcoming ! Yet 
the keepers told me that Vic was the most 
sullenly distrustful animal among their 
charges, and since she had sprung from a 
long line of wolfish mountain stock, I do 
not doubt it 

It is, one must admit, a touching sight to 
see a wild animal pacing—pacing its con- 
fined space, tll it acquires a clockwork 
movement of measured tread, walking Te- 
peatedly in its own trae ks, turning, pacing, 
turning, day after day, like a machine. But 
here, again, we are apt to bestow upon the 
captive that vividness of imagination kon 
1s peculiar to man himself. If an 
is unhappy, that ts, constantly fretting, its 
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coat inevitably loses lustre, and it does not 
thrive. As to whether an animal thrives is 
the only gauge we have upon its content- 
ment, and, believe me, the most restless 
cage prowlers are often in perfect condition, 
and are thriving in every sense. Were 
their mental state that which their actions 
seem to suggest, this would be impossible. 

The fact of the matter is that many 
animals know instinctively that a certain 
amount of exercise is necessary for their 
welfare. They pace in order to work off 
superfluous energy, not because their mental 
state compels it. An animal which is really 
fretting does not pace, but hides and 
Watches with sullen distrust. This I have 
repeatedly noticed in captives newly taken 
from the wild. 

So much then for 


legitimate captivity, 


The Ignominy 
of Captivity 


but I make no excuse for that kind of zoo- 
logical collection wherein wild animals are 
made to perform unnatural and worthless 
tricks for the benefit of a sensation-loving 
audience. This kind of thing deserves all 
the discouragement that thinking 
can give it, and I entirely fail to 
value of such performance: 


people 
see the 
3, Which amount 
to sO many cornered and frightened 
tures being forced into evolution 
artificial and ugly. 


crea 
which are 
Wild-animal traines 


say that they master by kindness, but I am 
entirely certain that this is seldom the case. 
Not long ago I was present at one of the 
disgusting and unmanly exhibitions to 
which | refer. In it several pumas, a black 
bear, and a wolf or two were made to jump 
through rings, balance on hoops, and so on, 
in mortal terror of the trainer’s whip. One 
had only to watch the animals. With one 
or two exceptions, namely, those which were 
docile b disposition, the whole perform. 
ance was an absolute nightmare to them, 
and their glances towards their trainer were 
ot the utmost hatred and distrust. They 
performed certain mechanical tricks because 
they knew by sad experience that if they 
failed to do so they would suffer for it, and 
ere was tempted to conclude that the 
weapon in the trainer’s hand had net 
always been the whip 
he then carried, The 


whole performance 
was that of panic. 
stricken captives 


stampeding from a 
punishment. they 
dreaded. 

In the same show 
the “Lion Tamer” 
entered the cage of 
Monarch, lion 
which, it was adver- 
tised in glaring head 
letters. was one ol 
the untamable variety 
One was tempted t 
ask: “Then why not 
leave him alone?’ 
The man, having et- 
tered the cage, pro- 
ceeded with great 
bravery to torment the 
wretched beast till it 
rose up in terrified 
self defence, at which 
pronged poles were 
thrust through the 
bars and brought forcibly to bear upon its 
open mouth, which was a mass of sores 
owing to previous treatment of the same 
kind. The whole thing was an inquisition ; 
yet this performance was going on almost 
daily, and is going on daily now in a score 
of different circuses throughout the kingdom 
for the entertainment of people who are 0 
© thoughtless as to obtain 
“seeing none of its 
Probably they take 
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the part of the 
human tormentor, 
have no pity fol 
the luckless cap 
tive, seeing it only 
as a cruel and 


vicious thing; but, 
taking the indi- 
vidual case of the ia 
lion, it is not gen- iS 


erally known that 
the king of wild 
beasts is among th 
most sensitive and 
timid of them all 
far more so than 
the gazelle. He is, 
indeed, much less 
“lion - hearted” 
than is the smallest 
of vertebrates, the 
shrew, 

It may be pes 
sible to teach dogs 


~ @ 


Bars of Iron 


and horses to perform tricks by kindness, but 


I say with confidence that it is completely 
and entirely impossible to persuade wild 
mimals, which naturally have nothing but 
fear and distrust for man, to perform feats 


which are quite contrary to their natures 
other vise than by ferce and the fear of 
punishment. 

The very term, “Animal Tamer,” gives 
the show away Clearly there only one 
way in which to tame a wild animal—to 


Win its conhidence, not it love by ventle 


and liberal treatment Man cannot tame 
it—it tames itself in slow re ponse by living 
lown its natural distrust, but the majo ty 
of circus shows one ees would reduce a 
tame animal to a state of savage dread in a 


single week. 

\gain, I was present not long ago at a 
music-hall performance in which numbers of 
Patrots were forced into the achievement of 
certain tricks. One of them was secured to 
@ Miniature tricycle, its feet fastened by 
loops to the pedals, and the tricycle was 
then run rapidly down a gradient from the 
gallery to the stage It looked as though 


the parrot were pedalling it, instead of 
which the bird’s lees were dragged round 
and round owing to the fact that its feet 
Were fast to the pedals, while throughout 
the performance the unhappy bird was 
steaming horribly and trying its hardest to 
escape, 


Over and above all this it must be re- 
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membered that the sad part of these stage 
performers’ tives is not limited to their 
training, nor is its incongruity limited to 
their performances. Such shows are con- 
tantly on the move; the creatures involved 
are kept in miserably cramped quarters 
and taken out only to perform their 
wretched tricks. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
there is a very wide margin between the 
authentic zoological collection, such as one 
finds in London, Edinburgh, and elsewhere, 
and the privately owned menagerie which 
exists for the profit of individual owners 
and is made as sensational as_ possible. 
This kind of show has had its day; it has 
already existed too long, and I cannot 
imagine why the practice of making animals 
perform did not go its way with gaming 
and the like. Cock fighting was at least 
fair, but this kind of thing is not. Nor is 
its existence worthy of the lovers of cricket. 
Similarly there is no earthly reason why 
private individuals should be allowed to 
keep wild beasts as a means of profit—l 
refer particularly to the grimy alien to be 
seen in possession of the “dancing ” bear, 
which is persuaded to dance through the 
medium of a ring in its nose to which is 
attached a chain, probably a pole, at which 
the operator snatches! We becoine some- 
what tired of the word legislation, but it 
would seem that there is need for a little 
more of it here. 
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‘“*Nan was now Standing just below 
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ECK-BITS was a farm that was 
famous for its tiny gill, which ran, 
galloped, rushed, fell, and some- 

times roared as it made its course to the 
river. But famous as the water, even more 
so was Willie Todd, the owner, and one 
of the steadiest in attendance at the Wes- 
leyan Chapel in Straker. 

His wife Molly was a_ good-looking 
woman with a twinkle in her violet eye. 
Willie was sometimes anxious about the 
twinkle. 

He thought that it could be over-done. 
But Molly was a good worker and had 
been converted as a little girl, so Willie had 
nothing to complain of in that quarter. 

He gave his attention to his servants; 
and as they often left him to get married, 
or to “better themselves,” Willie got prac- 
tised in lecturing them for their good, and 
at present he was more than usually trium- 
phant, for his hired man, Decimus Dark- 
ling, had been converted this past winter, 
and by his master’s untiring efforts. 

There was still a weight on Willie’s mind, 
and it was the girl who had been hired at 
Michaelmas. Her mame was’ Nannie 
Bonner. She seemed lightheaded to Willie’s 
grave nature, and she sang so often that 
there was no time for things with “mean- 
ings to them.” 

Willie had proved this and told his wife 
about it. He laid tracts on chairs for 
Nannie to read for the help of her soul, 
but she sat on them and never noticed the 
underlined words. 

Molly took it lightly too, for she told her 
husband that he 
much,” 


“bothered hissel’ ower 


It was a lovely day in June when Willie 
told her about his unnoticed tracts, and 
Molly’s eyes brightened as she said: “I kept 
a-thinkin’ to mysel’ that thar was summat 
uncanny aboot them tracts. They fell aboot 
like live things. Thinks I to mysel’, 
‘They mun be lish or summat!’” 

Willie turned to look at his wife. He 
had a sunburned complexion, for he had 
been with his sheep on the moor; but this 
added to the importance of his aspect. He 
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A Country-Life Story 
By 
Watson Dyke 


had a long, grave face, a mouth that shut 
as closely as a shell, and a pair of keen 
blue eyes. His beard hedged his chin from 
ear to ear. 

“And they was lish,” he said sternly; “t’ 
Lord was at wark among them papers.” 

“Tha’s ower free wi’ thee tongue,” said 
Molly sharply. “7ha was at wark among 
them theesel. T’ Lord might ha’ been, and 
He might not—t’ Lord’s in company with 
them that does duty to their neighbours.” 

“Aye, for sure,” said Willie, “that’s 
truth, howiver. God be praised I niver for- 
gits me neighbours. Thank the Lord Deci- 
mus has come to the footstool of grace.” 

It was at this moment Decimus walked 


‘into the kitchen to get his dinner. “Praise 


the Lord for it, maister,” he said. 

“Aye,” said Willie. “Now thee 
dinner, my man, and eat to the grace o’ 
God.” 

Decimus did not reply. He put one leg 
over an old wooden chair and then sat down 
on it, facing the oaken shelves where the 
pewter hung in shining rows. Molly put a 
willow pattern plate in front of him, and he 
immediately started to eat bacon and egg 
and new potatoes. 

Nannie was cleaning cans in the yard, 
her clogs carefully avoiding the musk plant 
which was flowering between the cobble- 
stones, and all the time that Decimus ate 
his dinner he kept glancing at her, where 
Mrs. Todd’s plants gave him the chance. 

“Whativer is *t that ye botherin’ wi, 
Decimus?” said Molly sharply. 

“T’ weather, mistress. I was thinkin’ that 
if yon cloud keeps up thar’ll be vara few to 
the prayer meetin’ to-night.” 

“Ye and Willie can keep things gangin’ 
between ye,” said Mrs. Todd, “and, mind 
you, that’s right encuf if ye live up to your 
speeches.” 

“Aye, God bless you!” said Willie. 
“Right you are, wife. Aye, yon’s t’ word. 
Couldn’t be better. Ye’ve given me a text 
for t? prayer meetin’. We mun live up to 
our speeches.” 

“Aye, aye,” responded Decimus, again 
looking at Nannie’s moving figure. 
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He had finished his dinner, and stood 
gazing windowways. Presently he stirred 
himself and came out of the 
kitchen into the blazing, sunny vard. 

The scent of the musk flowers rose up in 
warm tragrance. 


cool, dark 


He could not see Nan for a minute, and 
when he did he walked up to her. 

“Is ta pannin’ to t’ prayer 
Nannie?” 

“Nay, Decimus, I isn’t.” 

tirrible put out.” 

sorry for 

“Tha’s a flirt.” 

“To isn’t.” 

“Then tha says wrong.” 

“Tha’s ower wilful,” said Decimus after 
a moment’s thought. 

“Tha what tha likes,” said 
Nannie sharply; “it hurts nobody, doesn’t 
talkin’.” 

“IT wish I wasn’t for v prayer meetin’ to 
night. I comed into t’ fold ’cos I thought 
tha’d mappen follow me thar—t’ maister was 
lor matchin’ us, and as far as I could see 
thar was no way out on ’t.” 

‘For theese?!" said) Nan. 
“Tha’s a bad lad, and at thee own tellin’.” 

“Nay, I’se nobbut a natural lad wantin’ 
to walk out wi’ thee,” 

“Well, tha’s done theesel’ I can 
tell thee. I isn’t of v natur’ as t’ 


maister, foriver prayin’ and sik¢ like, but J 


meetin’, 


” 


‘t, but ye maun bide it, 


say tha is.” 


can say 


sham’ 


wi’ me, 


same 
wes 


serve 


God in my own fashion, and yon 
kind o’ religion that follows folks, and not 


t main end, which is God, it mak’s me 
shammed, I tell thee.” 

Willie Todd, appearing at the door and 
putting his long shadow among the musk 
plants, worked a miracle with the young 
people. Nannie ran into the house and 
Willie turned to his man. 

“At it again, Decimus?” 

“Aye.” 

“Can't ve mak’ her cans : 

“ Nay 

“It’s a tirribl pity But if can vit 
her to v penitent torm e may have her to 
wed,” 

* Thank ve, Maister, mak’ another 
shot at it.” 

“She's a hardened case,” said Willie, 
going oft in the direction of the barns. 

All the ti that Willie was workine 
with a= sick sheep he kept bis mind on 
Nannie 

“She mun gang to t prayer meetin’,” he 

Y7 


said, “and then we'll sun 


hev’ her to t’ 
penitent form,” 

So he came back to the house instead of 
going farther afield after some Scotch sheep, 
and Molly was surprised when she say 
him. 

lt was still verve warm beautif 
Mrs. Todd was picking gooseberries in th 


garden, which fel] 
She had on a 
shadowed one of her ¢ 


away to the south, 


could be seen because she turned bael 


faded lilac sunbonnet that 


Ves. The other e\ 


bonnet, 

“What's Wrang she called. 

“Nowt,” said her husband. “Bide wl 
tha is. Tha may be thinkin’ ’at it's a g 
thing to be for iver on th light side 
takin’ in t) warld—but leave thee husban 
to do his duty wi’ t natur’ that’s been 
praved Into him.” 

“T dark sid , eher” 


“Molly, 
“Aye, I coomed into t’ 


I've seen a deal in it 


hat 


wasn't fit for 
warld.” 

“Tha talks like a bairn.” 

“Mebbe I is yan. sure I'se all re 
if like bairns.” 

“Bide what tha is. eft assie, a 
if tha keeps puttin’? in’ the remarks ] 
hev’ nae chance to mak’ her serious.” 

“Awa’ wi’ ve!” said Molly, eat r 
gooseberry. “T’ lass and thee mun fig 
it oot.” 

\nd he picked up h pail a id Ce 
ing a glance at the hillside, now in a ha 


of 


sunlight, she went 
} 


aqown a 


told lang sin’, but 


is tha converted or is tha not?” 


Way in search of redder berries 

Willie Todd went into the kitchen. 

Th glare outside blinded him 
minute or two, but he could hear a was} 
buzzing on the small panes in the windov 
Ife took out a red por ket handkerchief, In 
case it got dang: rous, and opened his eves 
a little wider. 

Nannie was not in the kitchen, bt l 
Was singing. Her voice came a step or 
away, evidently the iry 

er light ome thine!” said Willie b 
terly She was singing, “ He promised to 
buy me a bunch of blue ribbons to tie up 
my bonny brown hair!’ 

Willie tiptoed to the dairy, and as h did 
so a bunch of tracts, hanging half out rt 5 
fett-hand pocket, slipped out and fell to 
the ground. Nannie turned round with a 


to her heart. 


start and put her hand 


ister! 


“Connies, ma 


sah!” 
Ye coom ower soit. 
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“Aye, that’s hoo the Judgment cooms, 
lass.” 

Nannie pushed a big bowl of milk farther 
on the dairy table, turned her back on it 
and faced the master. 

He stood at the door, and as the light fell 
over her head from the small and grated 


dairy window he recognized the power lying 
in the hands of a young woman. 

He drew farther back. 

Nannie never spoke. 

Willie waited. 

They could hear the clock ticking in the 
kitchen, and the cat stole into the dairy, 
surprised at the silence. 

Nannie smiled at the animal’s appearance. 
Willie drove it away. Still there was 


Willie became aware that, although 
Nannie was a great taiker, she had lost 
her tongue where the master was concerned, 
so he said, “Nannie Bonner, is t’a gannin’ 
to t’ praver meetin’ this night?” 

“Nay, maister, I isn’t.” 

Dosta knaw that tha’s playin’ with 
eternity ?” 

Nannie took the brooch out of her apron 
and pinned it again rather tighter about the 


nothing. 


His eyes flickered, but returned again to 


“What wilt tha do on t Judgment Day?” 


sald Willie, coming a step farther into the 


“Mind t’ bowl o’ cream on t’ floor rt” said 
Nannie sharply. “If tha upsets it thar'll be 
ment day wi’ the missus!” 
Willie flicked the red handkerchief, meant 
for the wasp, right in Nannie’s face. “ Oot 


upon ve!” he said. “Oot upon ye for a 


ed sinne 

‘Tak’ handkerchief frae me face!” 

ited Nannie. “Waa ye hev’ me a hid 
len sinner? | a sinner and a bar’-faced 
van to boot! But it’s better nor keepin’ 
I nes in t’ dark, maister.” 

\nd with these words Nannie flounced out 
of the dairy and ran up the stone steps 
lead to her small bedroom at the top of 


Willie folded the handkerchief and put 
tcarefully in his waistcoat pocket. A slight 
parted the brown beard from. the 

} 


‘n moust G. nd he showed a row of 
even, white tecth. “Conscience-stricken 
he muttered, “Stirred at last! God be 


praised !” 


THE LOVE FEAST 


II 


T was three weeks later, and the goose- 
berries were all stripped from the bushes 
that grew on the south slope. The 

strawberry bed was again gay with colour, 
but now it was coloured leaves, flame and 
saffron instead of strawberries or blossom. 
The little gill at Beck-bits was running so 
thin and fine that all the limestone boulders 
making up the stream seemed to over- 
shadow it, until its trickle was like a fairy’s 
voice. The mountain ash tree above the 
small fall was beginning to show the crim- 
son glint on its yellowed berries, and 
flowers were scarce. Here, where there 
were still a few field scabious left, growing 
thin and tall in the well-mown grass, 
Nannie met Richard Mason. 

He had been fishing and was reeling in 
his line. 

“Ye can hev’ that trout, Nannie,” he said 
without looking away from his job. 

“For t’ family? Aye, D’se gie it to t’ 
missus; t’ maister gits all t’ best things, he’s 
sike a gude prayer.” 

Richard picked up his net. Still he did 
not look at Nannie. “Nay, it isn’t for t’ 
missus neither; it’s for yesel’.” 

“For me, ist? I ¢#s in luck’s way. 
When mun I hev’ ’t? For t’ supper or t 
breakfast ?” 

“Ye can tak’ it to t’ Luv’ Feast wi’ ye.” 

“Now tha’s mockin’. Tha knaws vara 
weel that t? Luw’ Feast is meant to be 
spiritual and not of t’ flesh. I gangs to 
brak’ bread wi’ them ’at luv’s God.” 

“Aye,” said Richard Mason. 

Hie had taken the trout out of the panniet 
and was straightening its stiffened form. 

“Tha’s vara dry?” inquired Nannie. 

“Tere’s trout!” said Richard, lifting his 
eyes at last to Nanniec’s face. 

“She took the trout from him, and pull- 
ing a burdock leaf wrapped it around the 
fish, Richard opened his fly book and 
looked through the loose pages. 

“Ts ta gannin’ to t?’ Luv’ Feast?” he 
asked. 

thinkin’ on said Nannie. 

“T isn’t,” said Richard. 

“Stop awa’,” said Nannie. “Who assed 
thee to gan’?” 

‘I niver said onybody assed me. 1 
wadn’t gang to Straker Luv’ Feast if tha 
was to pay me for “t wi? me own weight in 
gold.” 


“T wadn’t pay thee tuppence.” 
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“T knaw tha wadn’t; tha’s ower fond of 
t’ maister’s pet—pet——”’ 

maister’s pet 

“Pet lap dog!’ 

didn’t knaw 
dogs.” 

“Tha knaws vara weel.” 

“Tha’s nobbut a cat in t’ hoos, and I’se 
bound to say I’se fond of her.” 

“Tha’s a teasin’ besom, Nannie; tha 
knaws that I mean vt hired lad.” 

Nannie was silent. 

Richard, who had put his fishing book in 
his pocket and moved his pannier to a 
more convenient position at his back, gave 
the girl a side look. 

“Tha’s done for theesel’, Nannie.” 

“Why is I done for?” 

“Gannin’ to t’ Luv’ Feast.” 

“Tha seems to think ’at t’ Luv’ Feast 
belongs to ‘ Prayin’ Willie’ and Decimus.” 

“Aye, it does.” 

“It belongs to God.” 

“It shad belong, but does it? If ye gan’ 
to t? Luv’ Feast I’se brak’ wi’ thee.” 

“T’se gannin’.” 

Richard Mason turned away and Nannie 
did the same thing. There was soon a good 
space between them, but Richard dropped 
his rod just below the stone wall, where 
there is a made-up stile, and ran after 
Nannie, catching her under the shadow of 
the mountain ash and elderberry shrubs. 

“Nannie, tha may think I’se fulin’ wi’ 
thee and wilin’ awa’ t’ idle moments— . 

“Ave, as tha thinks I does, Richard,” said 
Nannie. “Tha mun judge me by theesel’.” 

Richard’s pannier bothered him, and he 
threw it after his rod, where it went rolling 
down the bankside. 

‘It's going into t’ beck!” said Nannie. 

“Aye, talk about a pin’s matter when a 
mon’s heart’s wrung.” 


what?” 


he’d gotton ony lap 


“What else does I do that isn’t reet?” 

“All that tha does is wrang.” 

“Then why dosta bother wi’ sike a lass?” 

“Nannie, tha does wrang altogether wi 
me ‘cos tha maddens me, but wi’ ither folk, 
and wi’ t’ warld, and wi’ owt else, tha’s all 
that’s grand and gude. I cud rive thee in 
pieces for meddlin’ wi? me heart and then 
flingin’ me tot dogs, to be gude to all else 
as steps in thee way.” 

“Ye'll gang to t’ dogs, will ye, for 
sake of a lass! Tha’s more of a fule than 
I thought thee, Richard Mason!” 

“Nannie, tha’s blind to v’ 
or tha’d—tha‘d 


power tha hes, 
mend me.” 


“And hoo can I mend thee?” 

“By luvin’ me.” 

Richard saw Nannie’s cheek redden until 
it glowed in the shade of the elderberry 
leaves. 


“See ye,” he said. “Sit ye doon ont’ 
wall edge, and I’se sit besides ye, and let's 
hev’ an understanding.” 

Nannie sat down. Richard Mason did the 
same thing. He watched her anxiously, 

“Noo, then,” he said, “tak’ things more 
whyat’ly and listen to me. I luv’ ye, 
Nannie, and I want ye to luv’ me.” 

Richard’s arm had found room behind 
the matted elderberry bush, although it was 
rather tightly held there, but he had secured 
Nannie’s hand. To his surprise it lay 
quietly in his own hand. 

“T luv’ thee, Nannie.” 

She nodded her head. 

same wi? ye?” 

Nannie’s hand quivered and moved from 
the shelter of his, and Richard began to 
tremble, 

“Dicky 

“Aye, lass?” 

“Tha mun remember I’se not much ower 
nineteen——” 

“Aye, aye, lass! 


sure ! 


To be sure! 

It’s best age in t’ warld!” 
“T’se sune be twenty, though.” 
“Then that'll be t’ best age. I’se listenin’, 

lass; 


To be 


l’se listenin’.” 

“Tha mun trust me to t? Luv’ Feast.”* 

Richard Mason got off the stone wall and 
came out from the shelter of the bush. 

“Tha tries me, Nannie.” 

knaw.” 

“T doesn't like it.” 

“But tha mun trust me to gan’.” 

“Ts Decimus gannin’?” 

Ave,” 

Nannie got up from the wall and put her 
hand into his hard palm. He squeezed it 
once or twice until the tears came into her 
eves, and said, “Nan, I’se trust ye. But 
I'd rather hev’ 
can mention. I wis’ it was well ower.” 

“Richard, tha’s said it, and I’se trust thee 


trusted ve into—into owt ye 


now.” 

He rubbed his fists into his eyes and gave 
Then went off, to gather up 
his rod and pannier, without looking: back. 

Nannie got over the wall with the help 
of the elderberry bush. She could just see 
the top of Richard’s head as he put the 
pannier over it. 


a deep sigh. 


lad' Sike fondness I niver 


powell 
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TRAKER 
S “Love Feast” 


was Willie 
Todd’s favourite 
day in all the 
year. It came in 
August, when most 
of his crops were 
safely housed. 
He always wore 
his black suit be- 
cause he felt it 
added to the 
gravity of the 
situation. As he 
prepared himself 
for the afternoon 
service this par- 
ticular Sunday in 
August, asking 
his wife to pass 
him the box of 
studs which were 
made of bone, he 
noticed that the 
long fall of his 
coat from the 
neck to the shoul- 
der added to the 
look of solemnity. 
He took away the 
purple and grey 
silk tie and puta 
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black one in its *** What wilt tha do on t’ Judgment Drawn 


place. He had to Day?’ said Willi 


bend to see him- farther into the dairy '’—z. 975 


self in the look- 
ing-glass, for the whitewashed wall sloped 
down at this point, and the looking-glass 
was level with the ceiling. The apple trees 
in the orchard, beating stray leaves on 
the window pane, sent a chequered light 
Which hindered Willie from seeing him 
self, 
“Connies!” he said. “I can't git a right 
look at mysel’!” 
Molly, who was tying the ribbon strings 
of her Sunday bonnet, standing near the 
bed, remarked, “I’se oft thought it a trouble 
wt a power o’ folk—they can’t git a right 


by 


e, coming a step Harold Copping 


look at theirsels. If they did they’d mebbe 
bide whyater when they’re oot in t’ warld.” 

“Aye,” said Willie, “thar’s some truth 7’ 
that, mother. What’s time?” 

“ Aboot five to two, mebbe.” 

“Then hurry up, missus. It wad look 
badly for sike as wesels to be late in t’ 
chapel. Thar’s lots turn to us for t’ ex- 
ample.’ 

“It’s a sad bad job if they do,” said Molly, 
“for I’se a tirrible poor yan to be followed, 
and I doesn’t think tha’s much better!” 

“Mother!” said Willie sternly, “prythee 
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howd thee tongue. If tha was overheard 
folks wad tak’ it for granted that I was 
full sin——” 

“T thought tha was.” 

“Mother!” said Willie again. 

Willie called his wife “Mother,” although 
they had never had any children. The ex- 
pression he put into it, as he spoke again, 
silenced his wife. Her violet eyes glanced 
sharply his way, but returned immediately 
to her own big black kid gloves, which she 
was working slowly on to her rheumatic 
fingers. 


“Is va ready?” said Willie, again tap- 
ping his big knotted stick on the crooked 
wooden floor. 

“Be off wi’ thee!” 
flusters me!” 


said his wife. “Tha 
“Seein’ as we sit in different pews, that 
I’se just under t’ pulpit to-day, I think I 
might as weel be makkin’ a start—whar’s t’ 
sarvint 
“Nannie? She’s off t’ chapel lang sin’! ” 
“The Lord be praised!” said Willie, now 
standing at the bedroom door, which was so 
small that it was more like the entrance to 
a cupboard. 
“Takkin’ t? hoss to t’ 
drink,” said his wife. 
“Hoss? Dosta call t’ lass a 
that all t’ Christianity tha’s got?’ 
- \ye, mebbe it is!” said his wife. 
“Tse off,” said Willie. 
He strode out of the bedroom, and _ his 


well won’t mak’ it 


hoss ? Is 


wife, going to the glass to pin her ribbons 
to the silk front of her black bodice, smiled 
slightly at the pincushion. 

There 


large 


were about five pins in it and a 
stone brooch, and it was brown silk 
covered with crocheting in white; 


nothing else 


there Was 
remarkable about it, but the 


smile, though only faint, remained all the 
time that she studied it. 


“Power Willie!” she 


shut the bedroom door. 


remarked as she 
She came down into the empty kitchen, 
looked at the kettle to see if it were full of 
water, slack on the large 
into the open 
air. Hay ing lox ked the tarmhouse door, ~he 
put the key in het 
Straker ( hape 
She had three peppermints in het pocket 
which she 


put some more 


glowing fire, and came out 


pocket and set off for 


transterred to the palm ot her 
hand, there to be pouched in safety by one 
of the big black gloves. 

“Tse hev’ to buy new gloves this winter,” 
she said, as she looked at them. “But 


mebbe | might manage wi’ ’em until spring 
That's the time folks notice cloes,” 


The roads and the fields in every direction 
were strewed with gaily dressed figures, 
Most of the girls’ hat 
although it was 
flourished 
straws. 


looked new, and 
August spring 
continually in 


flowers 
light-coloured 
There were forget-me-nots, pale 
pink roses, big daisies, and bunches of lilac. 
Molly could see Willie striding along 

the far distance, his body swaying from side 
to side, his stick striking the road regularly 
as he made for Straker Chapel. 

“He'll be preachin’ before he’s thar!” she 
muttered as she watched him. The doors 
were wide open to make room for everybody 
to enter the chapel. <A_ blue-eyed young 
man, standing on the steps, handed hymn. 
books to everyone who looked at him, and 
he said to Mrs. Todd when he noticed her: 

“Gude afternune, Mrs. Todd; Willie's in 
grand form already. He'll be right fiery 
this afternune !” 

Mrs. Todd assented and 
chapel. Willie was sitting just below t 
pulpit, and several of the young people 
looked awestruck as they hurried past him. 
Mrs. Todd took a 
could be quiet. She could see the hills ft 
the window, and their stillness soothed her. 
“It mun be whyat and peaceful amang t 
heather yonder,” she herself wist- 
fully, “but it tak’s ower long to git up on 


entered the 
n 


corner seat where she 


said to 


to U fells.” 

And then she knelt and praved. Raising 
her eyes again she saw that Decimus was 
sitting near Willie. The hired man was 


wearing a new brown suit, and had a yellow 
rose in his buttonhole. His face was ruddy 


with much scrubbing, and his golden mous 


tache shone in the = sunlight the 
window. 
“Tle’s some folks’ fancy, but not mine, 


said Molly to herself 
ours will none have him.” 


“1 hope that lass ot 


srl ir 
Then she saw Nannie. The girl was in 


the gallery above, and she wore pink. 
“Pink is a right nice colour for lassies, 


said Mrs. Todd. “She looks weel, does 
Nan. Mebbe she’s thinkin’ of that fond 
Decimus. May she be guided to better 
sense, I say. May she niver heed out 
Willie.” 

Mrs. Todd again took a survey of te 


now full building, and to her astonishmen 


Richard Mason She 


then she 


she saw looked twice 


to make sure, and put on her 


spectac les. 
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“He’s a thorough Churchman is Richard,” 


she said to herself. 


It was Richard Mason, wearing a black 


suit and a violet tie. His sunburnt face 


eraven with even solemner lines than 
e of Willie Todd when speaking of 


“wrongdoers.” 

“He's surely not going to turn Wesleyan 
for t sake of our Nan! It’s rubbish is that 
now ! Folks shad be true to what’s their 
own!” 


And then a hymn was sung. Prayers fol 


lowed the hymn, and then the heat of the 


hapel became tremendous, and all the doors 
nd windows had to be opened. The sweet 
rier outside the window, near Mrs. Todd, 
ent a fragrance to her nostrils. It re 


inded her of a time years ago when she 


, and could get to the moors in 


the twinkling of an eve. She shed a tear 


two behind the old gloves, and prayed 
10d to make her patient with her age. 
Willie praved, and the chapel was full of 
ire. Molly was so used to it that she only 
got dreaming over the sweetbrier again, 


and was aware of little else until the biscuit 
and fruit came round. She noticed that 
Richard Mason refused it, and she said to 


elf, “He shadn't ’a’ coomed if he couldn't 


brotherly. We're all brothers and sisters 


\nd now came the great event of the year, 


he calling for experiences; the preacher 
led for them first, and then Willie rose 
» his feet and surveved the chape l. 
‘The house is full,” he said, “and many’s 
heart here that is unregenerate. Coom! 
Coom now and confess before us all!” 
There was silen c, Boys and girls looked 
ously at their hymn-books, afraid Willie 
iid address them personally and tell them 
their misdeeds in public. The walls were 
treaaming with moisture,and Richard Mason 
glanced uneasily at Nannie. The girl was 
ly pale, and the fingers encased in white 


tton gloves were busy tearing a yellow 


did not know what she was doing, 


could sec it, and the more he real 


Decimus was sitting with his eyes closed, 
nd every time that Willie said, “Coom!” 
Decimus said, “Praise the Lord!” 


“What a gu 


le mon Willie’s made. of 
Decimus!” said the farmers’ wives as they 


tan 
listened to these frequent reiterations, 


‘Nannie sat with her eyes on the rose she 
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had pulled to pieces. Her lips kept moving, 
as though she had something she was re- 
peating. Mary Tiplady, who sat beside her, 
nudged her once and whispered, “ Nannie, 
I'll gan’ oop to t’ penitent form if tha will.” 

“Tha sud do it on thee own account,” 
whispered Nannie as she searched for a 
hymn. 

“Ts tha troubled, Nan?” the girl asked 
again. 

“Aye, but the penitent form won’t mend 
ut.” 

Mary Tiplady looked at her again and 
said : 

“T’se gan’ if tha does. I nobbut want a 
bit of encouragement.” 

“Listen to t’ preacher and giv’ ower 
talkin’!” said Nannie. “He’s wantin’ ex- 
periences.” 

“Aye, from t’ old Christians—not from 
sike as us.” 

“They'll mebbe git more than they bar- 
gain for,” said Nannie. 

Willie was again on his feet, and with his 
eyes fixed upon his servant girl he ex- 
claimed, “Coom! Coom, now!” 

Nannic’s eyes were kept to the page of 
her hymn-book, so Willie turned and whis- 
» mon, bring t’ 
lass down to t’ penitent form, and wipe oot 


pered to Decimus, “Prythee 


thee past sins wi’ a livin’ soul.” 

Decimus turned a deep red and rose to 
his feet, but the feeling that every eye was 
upon him overpowered him. He sat down 
again, 

The preacher, bending over the polished 
yellow pulpit and mopping his brow with 
a large white silk handkerchief, muttered to 
Decimus, “That’s it, brother! Show the 
reality of the change. If tha hes power 
ower the lass bring her to grace.” 

Decimus shook his head and looked at his 
big boots, 

But again Willie intervened. He said, 
“ Awa’ wi thee, mon, before thee legs git 
glued to t’ floor. Save t lass and gain 
her 

Decimus cast him a look out of the corner 
of his blue-green cyes. He met the look in 
Willie’s dark face. He rose to his feet, and, 
in a silence during which the creaking of his 
boots roared in his ears, made his way to- 
wards the gallery. 

Richard Mason, watching his movements, 
half rose from his seat, and his sunburnt 
hands were clenched one within the other. 

Decimus, stumbling over a buffet, reached 
Nannie’s pew. “I thought you were down,” 
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whispered Mary Tiplady. 
coom aboot, Decimus?” 

“Nannie,” he whispered, putting his arm 
over the pew and almost obscuring both 
girls as he did so. 

Nan gazed back at him. She was very 
white. “ Who sent ye?” she said. 

“Him!” said Decimus, moving his head 
towards Willie. 

“What do you want?” said Nan. 


“What hev’ ye 


“Jist coom and be saved, Nan. Ye 
needn't say nowt. Coom along aside me; 
jist kneel thar and let t’ men talk. Itll 
satisfy them, and ye might as well.” 

“I'll coom,” she said. 

Decimus moved back to let her pass. His 


eyes went right into the dark corner where 
Richard Mason sat, but they did not linger 
there. He paled slightly and followed the 
girl with a swinging roll from side to side. 

When they reached the main aisle and 
were going towards the pulpit they came in 
collision with Richard Mason. He _ was 
striding out of the chapel and blocked their 


way. 
Nannie raised her eyes, and Richard 
gazed into them. Nannie’s colour flooded 


her cheeks now, and she gave him an im- 
ploring look, but he set his lips tighter and 
went to the door. 

Molly’s pew was near the door, and the 
old black-gloved hand went out and pulled 
his sleeve. The young man turned and 
gave Molly an anguished look. She rose 
to her feet and pulled him with all her 
force. “I want ye, lad,” she said. 

He came into the pew. 

She put a peppermint into his hand and 
whispered behind her hymn-book, “Wait, 
lad! Wait on our Nan. 
thoosand !” 

Dick opened his mouth to answer, but all 
that came from his lips were a few trem- 
bling movements. Then he fell heavily to 
his knees and covered his with his 
hands. 

“That’s a genuine prayer,” said Molly as 
she looked at him. 

Nan was now standing 
pulpit, quiet and still. 

The preacher, Willie, and some other men 
near them were 
lass!” 


She’s a lass in a 


face 


just below the 


murmuring, “ That's 


reet, 
“Praise the Lord!” 


But Nannie Bonner waited until they 


stopped talking, and soon the chapel was 
quiet. 


Something like a deep sob came from 
Molly Todd’s pew, and when Nannie heard 
it she began to speak. “I ama happy girl” 
she said. “I God. He 
have got up to tell you that I’se been 
tempted oot o’ my happiness this last month, 
and by them that’s guardians of the truth, 
Yes, let me speak oot. I knaw somebody 
who was converted to save trouble of an- 
swering a deacon. I was tempted same way 
mesel’, but I coom oot strite as it happened, 
and I want to say that I’ve loved the Lord 
all me life. And in t’ Lord’s strength | 
speak to-day.” Then she walked rapidly 
away, up the steps in the gallery, and back 
to her seat. 


The silence remained in the chapel, but 


Willie Todd was the first to recover him- 
self. 
“'T’ lass is excited,” he said. “Let us sing 


a hymn.” 
It was Molly who rose up before a hymn 
could be given out. “I’se a vara owd Chris- 


tian,” she-said, “but I niver heard a better 


Luv’ Feast talk than that given by yon 
lass. I praise the Lord that she’s stumbled 
on t? weak spot among t’ deacons. Let us 
all humble wesels, be whyater in our 


tongues, and gan’ to our homes in peace.” 

And as a good many voices in the chapel 
said, “Aye, aye, praise the Lord!” Willie 
could only look at his wife in surprise. 

The evening coolness was making itself 
felt as people wended their way back to 
their homes. 

Richard Mason waited for Nannie Bonner 
just outside the chapel door, and _ they 
walked away together, taking to the fields 
as they neared Beck-bits. 

“T does love thee, said Richard 
when they had gone about a mile. “Tse 
fair capped wi’ ye. Yon’s t’ smoke from 
Beck-bits—it’s Molly firin’ oop for wi’ teas. 
We'll hev’ a Beck-bits of our own as sune as 
iver we can!” 

“Mind whar tha walks!” said Nannie. 
“See thee, lad, thar’s a thorn stickin’ to thee 
Let’s hev’ it off before it tears 


lass,” 


best trousers. 
suit.” 

And Richard stood still while Nannie put 
it right. 
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What’s Wrong 
with the Cinema ? 


The Decline in the Picture 
Palace Boom 


By Agnes M. Miall 


The Cinema has taken its place as an integral part in the daily lives 


of millions. 


But it isn’t what it ought to be—and a decline in receipts 


has made the Cinema trade examine where it stands 


N taking its place as a part of our daily 
iife, as it has done during the last ten 
years, the cinema has become every- 

body’s business. There is no one who 
should not be interested, from one angle or 
another, in the question people are now ask- 


ing themselves: “What's wrong with the 


pictures ? 


Suffering a Slump 


Artistically and morally there has always 
been a good deal about the film to be 
deplored, but during the last few months 
picture palaces and the trade generally 
have been suffering a slump not to be wholly 
accounted for by the general depression ; 
and now the large number of business men 
who make incomes from movies are actively 
engaged in discovering why those incomes 
show every sign of diminishin 


g. 

Isn’t it, perhaps, one of the most signifi- 
cant answers to the problem that it is only 
now, when cinema people’s pockets are 
being directly touched by a decline in the 
enormous turnover of the picture palaces, 
that those concerned are beginning to make 
serious inquiry as to the well-being of the 
cinema? 

“When art does not pay large dividends 
something must be somewhere,” 
would seem to be the motto of this most 
businesslike age. For--and herein lies the 
crux of the matter—the cinema should be 


wrong 


(but mostly is not) an art. 

Mr. Allen Upward, in “Why I am not a 
Film Writer,” remarked: “The film is a 
new form of art. And the first film-pro 
ducer who realizes thi will make enough 
money to forgive me for saving so.” \gain 
the linking of beauty and cash- but the first 
sentence is protoundly true 
Fallen into Wrong Hands 

“It has been the bad luck of the whole 
cinema industry.’ aid a owriter the 


Stage the other day, “to have im the be- 
ginning unfortunately fallen into the wrong 
hands, It was an early capture by the man 
possessing no forward vision. He sat in his 
too gorgeous office, and during the time of 
the cinema’s youth he grew fat, because the 
money rolled up in spite of him. And he 
thought—good, greasy man—that he was the 
cause of the undoubted trade prosperity. 
Now it has stopped itself. He never fore- 
saw that it might be necessary to fight for 
profits other than in the way of market 
huckstering over the prices to be paid as 
rentals. The magic words, ‘ dramatic value,’ 
‘ artistic merit,’ ‘intellectual appeal,’ and so 
on were Greek to him, and 
despised.” 


therefore 


The Test of Durability 


This is so. When the cinema was a 
novelty people went to it as to any sensa- 
tion——-to wonder rather than to criticize. 
But it has long passed that first stage. It 
has taken its place as an integral part of 
the daily life of millions in every civilized 
community, and as such it must pass the 
tests demanded of everyday things—the 
chief of which is durability. 

Here is a great weakness. People are 
finding that the cinema wears only in- 
differently well. As an occasional excite- 
ment it may serve. principal 
relaxation and window to art of the average 
person (in many a provincial town it has 
ousted the theatre and is the only form of 
drama available) it is found, whether its 
audiences realize it consciously or not, to 
lack beauty, truth, and sincerity—as any art 
must do when it has become primarily a 
The first test of 
a film appears to be its potential profits. 


means of coining money. 


There are, ot course, exceptions to this 
commercial attitude. The cinema industry 


contains a few idealists who are working on 


the right lines against enormous odds, Sut 
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these are handicapped, not only by their 
tatity, but by the serious practical abuses 
which have gradual!y grown up in the trade. 
Ore of the worsi ot these is the block 
booking system, with its inevitable corollary 
of late releases of films. 
*Certaim big fim producing 
more remarkable for their desire to do a 
large and steady business than for the 
artistic merit of their 


compan cs 


pictures, were able to 
force on film exiib'tors the system of con- 
tracting to take the whole of their output, 
good, bad, or indifferent, over a certain 
period of time. 


A Very Defective System 


In the beginning this arrangement seemed 
sound enough. The film company or renter 
Was ensured a regular income for. six 
months, or whatever the period might be 


and in 


consideration of this he offered 
favourable terms to hi: customer, Phe 
exhibitor was saved much of the bother of 
going about to trade shows to choose his 
pictures, and was able to increase hi 
by the lowering of his 


But now that this 


profit 
renting tees. 
system has become 
almost universal its defects (merits it never 
had for the audiences, its benefits being 


cash ones for the trade) have become only 
too glaringly 


The film-maker whose 
block-booked can practically do what he 


apparent, 


produc tions are 


likes with his customers. He may secure 
a long booking on the strength of one fine 
film on which he has spent a great deal of 
money and care. This is trade shown, and 


” 


will obviously be a “draw 

The exhibitor who eagerly applies to show 
it is told that it will enly be rented to 
customers who are willing to take the whole 
well during the 
Rather than 


lose the big attraction he consents to this 


of that company’s output as 
next s1x or twelve months. 
block-booking, and thereafter the game is in 
the renter’s hands. He can, if he choose, 
foist on to his customer all the “dud” stuff 
he would not be able to sell on its own 
merits. Then at the expiration of the con- 
tract he has another iper-pieture ready 
with which to entice the fish into the net 


avain 

\ pernicious result of block-hooking, 
besides it enforced eptance of poor stuff, 
i that, owing to tl conti t made tat 
ahead in this way, new fil! 1 t wait in 


defin:tely before the exhibitor Las a vacant 


date on which to show them. The trage 
view is held and the film written up by the 
Press, anything from six months to two 
years before the picture is first shown to the 
public. 

The consequence is either that the film is 
out of date by the time it is released 
very important point when it deals with a 
subject of the moment), or the public, 
hay ing read reviews of it long before, th 
it is old stuff rehashed, and loses interest 


a 


in it. In many cases both these results 
occur—and the managers of the cinen 


wonder why their receipts are falling off! 

It is only fair to say that the trade, 
quicker to perceive the practical than th 
artistic aspects of the case, is now fully 
alive to the evils of black booking and lat 
releases, and is putting up a determined 


fight to end both. 


Carnival, a consider 


able attraction to audiences, being 
shown all over the kingdom within a few 
weeks of its exhibition to the trade, and the 
Ideal Film Company made another move i1 
the right direction by releasing Bel phi 


thre 


months ot the actual filming 


ntebank within three or for 
, and only a 
very short time after its trade show. 

Very much, however, still remains to be 


done, and there is no doubt 


ending of this cin 

Not only does the English “movie” publi 
get it films late. There is the graver draw 
back that these, when at last he y arrive, 
are not, in many cases, the pictures that 


appeal to them. 


The Britisher’s Point of View 


It is 
picture-goer’s point of view, that so large 


unsatisfactory, from the Britis! 


proportion of the cinema programme should 


be American This is not because 
Americans do not, in many ca-es, pl 
good pictures; on the contrary, they work 


cale, a lavish expe! 


ure of money to secure effect, and an atten 


with a largeness of 


tion to detail that are amazing. 
Sut every nation has its own psych 


and the fact remains that films devised 


primarily to appeal to Americal have not 
the ne lure on th le of the Atlantic 
Si ‘ ind po of view may Vat) 
rather 1 but tl e not the _~ 
Certa one is neve \ vidly reminded 
the f that al and Englishmen 


ept Jan- 


or 
that a strong 
— 
4 
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have everything common 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE CINEMA ? 


guage as when reading at the cinema the 
sub-titles of Yankee films—in the case of 
the “comics” especially, often alinost un- 
intelligible to British eyes. 

If we have a typically British author who 
owes nothing to the New World, surely he 
is Sir James Barrie. This was brought 
home to me when | saw the screen version 
of The Admirable Cricnton, filmed by an 
American company. 

The play (unlike many —but I shall come 
to that point later) made an admirable film. 
The cast (What is called an “all-star” one 
ould hardly have been better. The whole 
company had been taken to Santa Cruz for 
the making of t 


nie island scenes, an | scenery 
and setting alike were pe rrect. \ltog« ther 
avery notable film-—only it wasn’t Barrie. 
From the indoor scenes, showing typical 
Yankee, curtained interiors, to the un- 


Barrieish wordin of the sub-titles, the 
vhole thing had been ubtly, inevitably 


since it hailed from California) American- 
ized. But 


its appeal 


it enhance 
certainly 


ninimized re are few 


m to go 
eager!y to ve dearly 
loved the ch it 1S 
nded, only to find that the pict ition 
is destroy the nal. 


“Sex” Films 


Another Way n which the American in 
e has dan ithe J ish secret love 
the matter of t] o-called educational 
im 
The last few rs have seen a_ perfect 
ot the e. m | (7 1 d 
Brieux’s Da s downwa 
take has eC! nade ot m 
Mat, because the public will face a |} 
npleasant subject I t 1 dealt with with 
steat sincerity and power by a master hand, 
lat public COME ee that play DE CAUSC 


ot its unpleasantness, and will welcome 


lets, even less savoury, written sensa 


This may be true of the American public 


not because our transatlantic neighbours 


ite dirty-minded (far from it!) but becaus« 
they have an enormous liking ter learni 
‘hat to do by ber hown how wot to do it 
Hugh Walpole, a keen student of American 
psychology, ha poi ted out that no novel 
and 1) 

I this appli equally to. the him ( 


hope to be a besi seller across the Atlanti« 


unless it has a generous amount of what is 
called “moral uplift.” 

The British public is not impervious to 
‘moral uplift.” One of the objections it 
dimly and inarticulately feels about the 
cinema is that it is not idealistic and uplift- 
ing enough. But it likes its moral to be a 
eood deal less blatant than do the Ameri- 
cans, and it is not willing to take to its 
heart many of the essentially nasty films of 
recent years, simply on the strength of their 
being labelled by their producers as being 
highly educational, and as such not to be 
seen by children under sixteen. 

The public will stand an occasional sex 
play, if it is very well and earnestly done; 
but what it really likes is the sweet, whole- 
some, humorous story which carries its not 
too obvious uplift quietly self-contained. 
Two of the most popular film artists in the 
world, Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin, 
probably owe a large part of their enormous 
success to the fact that their work is so 
inherently clean. It is impossible to picture 
the World’s Sweetheart, who at the moment 


of writing is d lighting thousands of people 
with her simple “Be Glad” 


Pollyanna, wading through mud in one ot 


doctrine as 


the crude sex films. And Charlie Chaplin 
without doubt the greatest film player who 
has yet arisen, makes the sound and un- 
dying appeal of the plucky, cheerful little 
under-doge who doesn’t know when he’s 
beaten. 

Here are American films which appeal as 
much to British as to native audiences, for 
they have that universal note which 
transcends nationality. But work of this 
stamp is rare, and in the absence of more 
with this world-wide quality the cinema in 
Ikngland wovld be much helped by bette 
British film 


An Art that is New 


Mr. Upward’s contention that the film is 
a new form of art (a statement absolutely 
understood by Charlie Chaplin) is little 
realized in this country, with the result that 
the original scenario, specially written with 


the needs and limitations of the screen in 
mind, is nearly unknown. British film com- 
pan themselves alniust entirely to 
the adapting of books ot plays, which, 


wwever Pood nN themselves, may be entirely 
unsuitable for screen presentation. It is 


useless. for instance, to take a witty stage 


comedy whose success depends upon clever 
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dialogue, and expect it to shine in a theatre 
where no words are spoken. We ‘shall 
never get its full artistic possibilities into 
the cinema until we acknowledge that it is a 
new art, which imperatively demands new 
methods, and is only disfigured by borrowed 
plumes. 

Two minor points are the heartrending 
way in which a favourite story is mutilated 
on the film (I have seen the ending altered 
even of such a classic as Adam Bede), 
and the extraordinary amount of padding 
that is inserted into nearly all films. Most 
five- and six-reelers, one finds by one’s 
yawns and boredom, would be intinitely im- 
proved by being cut down to two-reelers. 
In this, as in other matters, producers very 
much underestimate the artistic taste and 


critical faculties of the average audience. 

The cinema has grown from a novelty into 
a universality in a very few years because 
of the wideness of its range. It can em- 
brace all subjects, annihilate time and 
distance, and appeal to all ages. And that 
reminds me that I could not attempt to 
answer the question as to what is wrong 
with it without considering its effect upon 
children. 


Falsity to Life 


All immature, imaginative creatures have 


great difficulty in realizing that “the pic- 
tures” are only acting. To young audiences 
they are real more often than not. What 
conception of life and ideals do they give 
to our children ? 

Rose Macaulay, the well-known woman 
novelist, has written a biting account of a 
visit to a picture palace. I give the opening 
and closing sentences 

“There is one quality which is shared by 
all persons in film dramas. They may be 
virtuous or wicked, young or old, heroi 
or mean, American or even occasionally 
European; but one end all, they are 
lunatics. . . . They consistently do and say 
the things most unlikely to occur to any 
persons in possession of their senses, most 
certain to prejudice their cause, alienate 
their friends, jeopardize their reputations o1 
their lives. 

“Tt is curiously flat to return to the world 
again amd move amane the dull and sane, 
who, however strange their tions may be, 
at least have, as a rule, recog: 
for them.” 


lizable mative 


This is a justitiable cemment on the 
average cinema performance and speaks for 


itself. Apart from a good deal of falsity to 
life (one symptom of the lack of art I have 
already deplored) many films, 


true and 
harmless cnough tor adults, deal with sub- 


je ct: quite outside a child’: range. It i 
curlous that mothers 


5 
who lock up certain 
books so that their children shall not read 
them, and hush up certain subjects of con- 
versation in their presence, send them 
entirely unescorted to the picture palace 
Without taking any steps to ascertain 
whether the performance is at all suited to 
their tender hearts and innocent imagina 
tions. 

True, there is a Film Censorship—with- 
out a single woman on it! But this body 
only censors films from the point of view of 
the general adult public; it is obviously im- 
possible to restrict the Jatter to pictures 
suitabie for a child’s eves. It is as impos 
sible for a mother to tell, by merely looking 
at the ever-changing posters outside her 
local Electric Palace, whether there is any- 
thing in the course of the two hours’ pro- 
gramme which might harm her young 
family. And merely to forbid the cinema 
altogether is to remove from the child a 
most pleasurable and educational adjunct to 
his life. 


Wanted : Children’s Cinemas 


All of which arguments point to the fact 


that we ought to have children’s picture 
palaces, or, at least, certain performances 
in every picture house specially intended for 
children, and to exclude them from, or 
seriously restrict their admission to, the 
ordinary adult shows 
The educational value of the cinema 

enormous and by no means fully realized 
\fternoon shows for children could be made 
a very potent influence for good and happr- 
ness, and “educational” need not to be 
interpreted to mean only what is definitely 
instructive. Films showing travel, industry, 
and nature are valuable to any audience, 
whatever its age, but no juvenile programm 


should exclude beautiful, simple, well-told 
stories and plenty of clean fun, 

Phe cinema has come to stay; when wi 
most disapprove of it, we cannot deny that. 
When we come away from seeing something 
that ha ted our craving for truth and 
beauty, we are very thankful for this per 
manence. It is because the cinema will 
stay for eood that we must all take care- 
the audience just as much as the trade—that 


It Js good enough to stay. 
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Two and 
a Tent 


F course you don’t know Freda, so 
you won’t be able to understand how 
it happened that I ever got mixed up 

insuch an adventure. You see, when Freda 
sets her mind upon doing a thing it gets 
done. She set her mind upon marrying me, 
that is why I’m her husband. It is the same 
with everything, protest, evade, or 
sulk how I will, whatever she sets 
her mind on me doing—well, I do. 
On this particular occasion I was iH 
very firm. I put my foot down ( 
from the first and absolutely re- 
fused to go, but—I went—and so 

this story. 

It happened in this way: The 
approach of my annual fortnight’s 
release from the office had thrown 
us both into a fever of speculation 
as to where we should go. But the 
more places we considered the more 
impossible we found it to come to ‘s 
a decision. We had been at this _ 
deadlock for a day or so, when, WT The 
one morning, just as I had finished UNM Ub 
lahering my chin preparatory to 
shaving, she put her head round my i 
dressing-room door and said, “ Dar- 
ling, I’ve got an absolutely wonder- 
ful idea.” Now when Freda ad- 
dresses me as “Darling,” with that 
bewitching little upward inflection 
of hers, 1 know it to be a warning 
that I've got to be on my guard. | 
kept a diplomatic silence and be 
came engrossed in stropping my 
razor. Darli 

“T've decided all about our holi- 
day, darling.” 

“Oh! Have you engaged the rooms?” ] 
mumbled as I turned to the glass and 
Started shaving. 

= Don’t be ridiculous; besides, there aren't 
going to be any rooms.” 

Oh!” [ said, scrutinizing my chin. “I 
thought they might be necessary.” 

“Aha! Your little wife is going to save 
You expense,” she 
After a moment's int 


iterval of scraping I 
replied, in as dry a voice as I could 


said 


OSS 


A Holiday Story 
By 
Wallace Evennett 


manage: “We're camping out in Hyde 
Park, I presume? ” 

“No, not in Hyde Park, darling. We're 
going to camp out, Henry, all by ourselves, 
in a glorious wood near the sea.” 

“Ts breakfast ready?” I said tersely. 

“No, not yet, neither are you, dear, are 


ng, I’ve got an Drawn by 
E. P. eit 
absolutely wonderful idea’”’ Kinseila 


you?” she replied” sweetly. “It will be 
such a wonderful ho'iday, all dav soaked in 
sunshine and the open air—I’ve found out 
what to do and how to go about it. 1 know 
exactly what I’m going to wear. Oh! 
Henry, just imagine camping out in a little 
tent under the stars!” 

“Yours feverish, you must take some- 
thing for it,’ I said in a flinty voice as I 
struggled with my collar. 

“Now, Henry, darling,” she said, coming 
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***Can you tell me the way to 
Blackberry Copse?’ I asked” 


up to me and putting her arms round my 
neck and giving me the tiniest little touch 


of a kiss (a fearful advantage to take of a 
man), “youre not going to be grumpy and 


obstinate when I’ve set my heart on it, now, 


are your 

What could I say, with her arms round 
my neck and her breeth upon my cheek: 
I had just enouch streneth to keep 


Sh returned to the attack at | 


> 

be no rooms to |] or, or ¢ Or ¢ ref, Oo! 
anvthi 

“My dear Freda, the whol thing’ 
absurd, | | } it doe 
bear t | yut I munched my toast 
in t Fre tirre 
looked piteou | train | t 

I | lf to We 

\bsurd!) How are we to sleep 
What about be y 

She hb ned You don’t | 

Oh! \nothe lence \\ t it 
table chairs ? How about the m« 4 


“All on th dear It 
will be simply u ©A loaf of bre: 


beneath the bough, a flask of wine, a book 
of verse and thon be : 

rupted, “There'll b no n 
take my word for that, absolute] 

Don't | rrute, lf onl 


Maime Scott 

, told me 
about it yester- 
day. She does it 
everv summer.” 
“That 

it, 1£ it’s 

Sc ott’s idea; 


she’s an_ artist 


# and lives in one 
room on locusts 
and wild honey, 

* Not me,” I said, 
“T’m only human and 
need beefsteak and 


potatoes.” I grabbed 


my hat and gloves and 
made for the hall, 

“Think about it 
whilst you're at the 
oO th e, Henry,” she 
coaxed. 

“Nonsense,” said 
tersely. 

“And have a look at Gamage’s tents on 
your way home.’ 

I slammed the door and bolted for 
train, 


That day was very sunny and hot. TI 


cit was a immer Had i the off 
lesk id ledgers w ( ll I wormwoo 
I] could see a bit of sky § \ ‘ 
uch a deep - t 

1 ind cool eve to look ; Jit 
it ts 1 myself bit the end of 
pen and starir In rront of me. Scraps oi 
Kreda’s talk kept formin lit 
in my mind—‘a lor wood near t 

ked in nshine the 
ur.” T hada n of Freda with t 

n ] ne her cheek and the breeze 
plir } Mair, wi 

s, al fre ) How jolly a 

ts ld look in the cool shadow ot 
! 

I le a call on my way home that night 
Freda met me at the door looking as neat 
ind fresh as ever. When we got into the 


oom she tu 
cor ne, halt-det 
Hlen | | 
I watched her for a 
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d to me with a haif- 
le and. said: 
ht a cat kettle. 
moment, then, break ng 

into a eried, “And bought 
tent!” Phen Freda thanked me, appre 
priately and evenerously, 


ata 
sala 
on 


The great day of the start came at last. 
The dining-ro ym leoked like a combination 
of sports outfitters, grocery store, and an 
jronmonger’s, for we were going to do the 
thing thoroughly and carry everything with 
s, even down to a saticepan. 


Freda was upstal 


dressing and I was 
engaged in ty our goods and 
It is astonishing 


carry by th 


ng 
| 

chattels about my person. 
how much one can means. ] 


ot more and more astonished as I kept 


Isposing of tne different things about me. 
I got everything “on board” except that 
most indispensable article of camping kit, 


the frying-pan, and was ruminating with it 
my hand when | heard Freda coming 


wnstairs. She opened the door and came 
‘Freda!’ 1 cried. “Go upstairs and take 
em off at once,” and | pointed dramatic- 

to the door with the frying-pan. She 


vas Wearing a pair of positively horsey 


‘You've succeeded beyond your most 


iguine expectations,” I fumed. am 


ed, stageered Now get them off at 


m’t you -don’t you like my 


and s| 


SKIrt, 


We started for th 


Station, and only had 


Wo halts on the way 


came upon het 
bathing her feet 


TWO AND A. TENT 


once to try and stop the rattling which was 


startling passing horses, and again to 


attempt to board a ‘bus, but I got jammed 
on the stairs, so we walked. 

We had chosen a place on the Hampshire 
coast, say but Freda got a map of 
the district, and after poring over it wisely 
for some minutes she put her finger on a 


ittle wood marked me slacl be rry Copse ” 
and declared that to be the heaven-sent spot 
for pitching the tent, because she liked the 
name and was very fond of blackberries. 
The train duly deposited us at the nearest 
station, and we wandered out into the road 
feeling like explorers in a strange land. 
We saw an old man in a hard felt hat and 


cloth gaiters standing near. Freda sug- 


gested [ should ask him the way. 
“Can you tell me the way to Blackberry 


Copse?” 


once, but continued sucking a short straw 


asked. He didn’t answer at 


whilst he stolidly surveyed me and my load. 


just ivrside the wood Drawn by 
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in a litthe brook ’—y. 
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“However did ye get it all on?” he said 
at length 

I ignored his remark and sharply repeated 
my question. 

*Lor’, but you must be sweatin’,” he said, 
“Be ye moving 

‘Yes,” I replied desperately, “ if you will 
tell me the Way.” 

“I shouldn’t. a’ thought your legs would 
a’ stood it,” he continued <acel 

I flung him a glance of hate and hurried 
on. 


I determined to take no more risk 


We 
walked steadily on until we came to a sign- 
post which read, “Five miles to Little 


Hinton.” This was the nearest village to 
the heaven-sent spot, and 
spirits we started towards it. 

It was a 


with renewed 


ious day a 


was blowing and there was 


fresh 
a tang of the 
head like wine. 
The sun was warm and bright, and it shone 
down upon our little road, making it a 
White riband trailin 
of the country, 


breeze 


sea in it which went to my 


§ across the deep green 
We were on rising ground 
and could see fo: 


some low |} 


miles over the crests of 
ills to the sea shimm« ring in the 
There was a_ bird somewhere, 
high up, singing madly, riotously. I found 
myself stepping out more lightly and easily 
and a queer little tremulous laugh inside me 
prevented me 


distance, 


trom speaking. ] glanced at 


Freda, who was along at my side. 


There was a fresh colour in her chee] 


heeks, and 
her eyes, as she turned towards me, were 
bright with intense pleasure. 

‘It's a good world,” I murmured, when 
I could trust myself to speak, 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she 

I felt her hand slip into mine. We stood 
still a moment: the little road was empty 


but for the sunshir - and ther we 


said quit tly. 


Went on 
again, and I could stake my life that birds 
“ang more madly than ever, and the 
was still a deeper blue 

\fter 


ran down into a valley and we 


meandering for some time the road 
could see the 
red and thatched roofs of Little Hinton 


clustered 


round about it. Down we went, 

and soon passed through the sleepy old 
Village and out into the open again, 

The country began to change; the vrass 


gave place to gorse and furze and great 


clump ol bracken the he acre di appeared, 


and with them the field id enclosures, and 


a free wild heathland took the place. 


Just aheal and awa to the right, on 
gently rising ground, we saw a little 


g wood 


oss 


Whose tree-tops lay resting 
and 


against the sky 
seemed to beckon 
us out of the gathering heat of the sun, 
“Look ! 
“The heaven-sent spot, undoubtedly,” ] 
replied, mopping my brow. 
“Home!” she 


towards it 


whose cool shadow 


Blackberry Copse,” cried Freda. 


laughed, and made off 
heath at a run. | 


my load was begin- 


across the 
followed more slewly; 
ning to tell, I came upon het just inside 
the wood bathing her feet in a little brook. 
This is the bath room,” she said gaily, 

‘So | perceive,” I said, she lding the bits 
burden one after the other on to the 
“For sake tel) me where 
the tap is, I’m as parched as a stuffed fish, 

“Oh, that’s higher up the stream, wher 
the little pool i she said. 

I scrambled up-stream to the pool and 


found it as clear 


ot my 


heaven's 


rass. 


1 I went down 
on all fours and put my lips to it, 

“'That’s ‘Drink, 
called Freda, but | was much too busy to 
reprove her, 


as crystal. 


right, puppy, drink,’ 


We very soon found a delightful spot for 
pitching the tent, a Little @rassy Opening in 
the wood at the side ot 
track. 

I struggled valiantly with the cords and 
stood by 


a faint, disused 


canvas while making help- 


ful suggestions, and ultimately there it was, 
cool and inviting, a little white spot in a 


1. 
world of green. Freda immediately took 


possession and began “moving in. 
She fetched 
hem on the grass and tied up two 
bundles of it for pillows. It was not untl 

I that I found a sprig of holly 


much 
inserted 


| 
cKen and 


armtfuls of bri 


sprea 


into mine! With our 


and eciderdown spread over the top 


dexterously 
blanket 
we were soon thoroughly furnished. 

Mea while, I had and sus 


I made a fire 
pended out 


camp kettle over it, and it was 

not long before it was singing away —— 
panied by crackling sticks and curling blue 
smoke. 
Never shall I foreet that first meal in the 


open; what appetites we had, and how 


and how I loved 
me with her eyes 


delicious everything tasted, 
kreda as she sat Opposite 
full of laughter and happiness. = 
Yes, that was the reatest joy and wondel 
of it all. I found myself in love with he 
et joy mn 

all over again; the old keen, sweet je) 
came back to me just 
 censible. 


her nearne 
married and became 


sunshine or the air had 


lore We 

Something in the od 
recapture 

worked the miracle, and we had recaptur 


ra 
= 
| 


) two 
until 
holly 
1 oul 


e top 
I 


ynder 
h her 
oy in 
as 
ible.” 

had 


tured 


the first glory of our love, for I knew, in- 
stinctively, by the tone of her voice that the 
same wonder had happened to Freda. 

Just before sunset, after making all snug 
for the night, we strolled up through the 
wood to the top of the hill and sat down on 
some great tufts of sweet-smelling heather 
and watched the sun sink slowly down the 
skv into the sea at the far horizon’s edge. 
The wonderful peace and beauty of the 
scene brought « 


tranquillity to us such as 
we rarely experienced. Between long, con- 
tent silences we talked on things 
near and dear to us, things which 
seldom come to the surface of 
speech, 

The last tiny segment 
of the sun slowly dis- 
appeared and a little 
breeze sprang up out of 
nowhere and made a 
whisper in the green 
world about us as if 
Mother Nature were bid 
ding good night to her 
children before the dark 
came. 

We retraced our steps 
through the soft twilight 
of the wood, lingering 
to watch the delicate 
tracery of the leaves 


TWO AND A TENT 


but suddenly I found myself wide awake 
and listening intentiy with an intense feel- 
ing that some one or thing was near by in 
the wood. I raised myself on my shoulder 
and gazed out into the darkness—the moon 
had gone and clouds had gathered; all I 
could see was the vague silhouettes of the 


near trees against the sky and the deep all- 


against the luminous 4 
evening sky or to catch 
’ cet dout ‘*I jumped up, with the torn-up sides — oy 
Walted to us from unseen of the tent draped about me’”’ 


flowers and herbs 

In the gathering darkness our little tent 
gleamed out welcome to us, and 
Pleasantly tired, and with a delicious sense 
ot freedom and well-be 


SOON, 


ing, we lay in the 
Warm still night waiting the gentle coming 
oi sleep. 


The end of the tent was wide open, and 
as | lay I watched the stars come out, one 
by one, in the heave ns, and in a while a 


dim fairy light spreading through the ain 


told me the moon had risen. In the deep 
stillne | i 

tillness I could hear Freda’s gentle 
~ath 
breathing grow 


more reyular, and_ pre- 
sently, in her sleep, her head moved a little 
and rested on my shoulder and a strand of 
her hair fell against my check. The light 
of the stars dimmed and swam in my Vision 
and deep in the heart of me I was happy. 


I don’t know how long I had been asleep, 
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embracing blackness beyond, and I could 
hear but the weird murmur of the wind in 
the tree-tops, but suddenly came the rustle 
of leaves, cra king ol twig's and dull, heavy 
footfalls. At first they were some distance 
away, then they came nearer and nearer, 
and I knew they must be on the track that 
led past the tent. <All at once they stopped 
and there was dead silence. With my 
heart beating painfully and forgetting that 
the tent was not high enough, 1 jumped up 
and stood erect with the torn-up sides of 
the tent draped about me. Immediately I 
heard a hoarse, startled cry and the loud 
report of a gun, so near as to deafen me. 
I flung my enveloped arms up in the air, 
and, with a shout, rushed blindly forward. 
There was a loud, frightened yell and 
another report, and I felt a hot, fierce pain 
in my arm. 1 tore frantically at the tent 


to get myself free ef it and heard a great 
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crashing sound as of someone breaking 
throvgh the wood in headlong flight; this 
sound rapidly receded until it died away 
altogether. 

When I could collect my wits I struggled 
back to Freda and tound her dazed and 
trembling and a!most fainting with fear. 
She clutched mv arm, then I felt her sud- 
denly brace herself, 

“What's on your sleeve, Henry, it’s all 
wet and hot? You’re hurt, dear, you've 
been hit!” 


‘I believe so, but I don’t think it’s 
much,” | replied unsteadily 

Instantly all her fear was lost in her con 
cern. She made me sit down on the 
She had my coat off and my shirt 
sleeve ripped up in atrice. I felt her deft, 
little fingers examining my arm in the dark- 


eroun 
yroun 3 


ness. | yvave her a box of matches from 
my pocket. She struck one which dazed us 
both for a moment. 

*‘[ don’t think it’s very serious,” she said 
with a little quiver in her voice. “I'll 
Wrap it up and make it as comfortable as | 
can until we can get it dressed.” 

She quy kly tore my shirt sleeve into 
pieces and made a bandage of it, and my 
pain was soon greatly eased. 

“We had better get out of this as soon as 
we can,” I said; “our sporting friend may 
take courage and return for another shot.” 

“But whoever could it have been, and 
why did he rush away?” Freda asked. 

“Tt must have been a drunken keeper or 
country bumpkin who got the fright of his 
life when he saw me robed in the tent,” I 
replied. “It’s a good job I frightened him 
off his aim.” 


We began groping about after our be- 
longings. I placed the tent on the ground 
and flung everything pell-mell into the 
middle of it and made a sort of washing 
bundle of the whole. “Dick Whittington 
and his wife,” I laughed shakily as I 
shouldered the bundle and Freda supported 
my damaged arm. 

We had just started moving cautiously 
through the wood when we heard the deep 
bark of a dog and confused shouts in the 
distance. We stood still to listen, and soon 
realised that the noise was drawing nearer. 
Some men and dovs were evidently making 
for this end of the wood and were doubt- 
le hunting us! 

“We must hide,” said Freda 

“But why? We've done no wrong,” | 
whispered. 


“We can’t prove it,” she returned, 

“Perhaps it would look suspicious,” | 
said, “and with this beastly bundle too: 
we'll lie low until they’ve 


gone. Follow 
me as quietly as you can.” 

1 struck up through the wood away from 
the nearing sounds. We soon came upon a 
shallow gully, probably the dry bed of a 
stream; we scrambled down into it and 
worked our way carefully along it for a 
little distance until we came to a place 
where it was completely overhung by trees, 
In this extempore lair we awaited our fate. 
We held each other close: I could feel 
Freda’s heart beating wildly in the pitch 
darkness. I kissed her cheek and whispered 
reassuringly to ‘her. 

“I’m not afraid, dear, we're together,” 


she murmured, and pressed my hand, and 


i 


just then I could have tackled a whole 
army corps. We hadn’t long to. wait. 
Soon we heard the breaking of branches, 
the beating of bushes, and the barking and 
yelping of dogs. They had entered the 
wood and were coming in our direction. 
We waited breathlessly as the sounds drew 
nearer. In a moment there was a panting 
and the soft, quick patter of a dog along 
the top of the bank above us; it passed us, 
then slowed down, stopped and _ then 
dropped into the gully and made towards 
us 

As it came up I whispered hearsely to it: 
“ Good dog, good lad,” and held a biscuit 
down to it, one that I had left in my 
pocket from the day’s march; it sniffed at 
my legs suspiciously, but was reassured by 
the biscuit, which it accepted ravenously. | 
patted it and heard its tail wagging against 
a bush and knew that we were friends. A 
few seconds later another dog ran quickly 
along the top of the bank, and our un 
welcome visitor bounded up after him. 

We were just congratulating ourselves 
upon our escape when we heard voices quite 
near at hand and the heavy footfalls of 
men on the bank above. They were beat- 
ing the bushes with sticks and sent a shower 
of dead leaves and dust over us as we stood 
below. Freda gripped me convulsively, 
and we stood rigid, not daring to breathe. 

“Might as well give it up, Joe; it’s a 
fool’s chase thee’s on,” said one voice. 

‘I tell ve I heard two shots, and J aint 
been keeper for twenty veat wi'out know- 
ing what that means in the dead o’ night, 
answered another gruffer one. 

“Nay, it must a’ been a dead bough & 
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splitting; there’s never no poachers in these 
parts.”” 

“There’s some to-night, m’ lad, and I’ve 
vot this wood chock-full o’ game, and I 
arn’t going out of it till I’ve caught ’em, 
dead or alive.” 

“It’s like searching for a needle in a ’ay 
rick on a night like this; you’ll never find 
‘em.” 

“Never’s the wrong word for me, my lad. 
I've got a gun, a couple of dogs, besides a 
sleepy-headed fool to ’elp me, so come on.” 

Their voices gradually died away until 
we were left in absolute silence. 

When all seemed clear we cautiously 
followed along the gully until it brought us 
out of the wood and on to the open heath. 
I immediately got our bearings as near as 
I could guess, and started off across the 
open. 

“Where are you making for?” said 
Freda, stepping out at my side. 


TWO AND A TENT 


“The railway station,” I replied firmly. 
“Camping’s too exciting a life for me.” 


Had you been at Folkestone a few days 
later you might have noticed a young 
couple strolling along the promenade, the 
man’s left arm being in a brightly coloured 
sling, whilst his other was closely cuddled 
into the waist of his partner. 

Had you been particularly observant you 
would have noticed that they were per- 
fectly happy and content, as though resting 
after many labours. 


But the bundle is safe upstairs in the 
attic, and one day we shall try again, for 
there was much joy before the blow fell; 
only next time it won’t be in Blackberry 
Copse ! 


A Persian Leopardess 
in Captivity 


Photo: 
Gambier Bolton 


(See “Should Wild Animals be Nept in Captivity?” on page 965) 
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Queer 
Confessions 


HERE is an elderly adage as true as 
it is trite which declares that one half 
of the world does not 
half 
adage and 


humble 


know how the 


othe lives. often think of. this 


try to apply it to my own 
life, for I wonder 
realize the 
thrills 


how many people 


movement and excitement, the 


and disappointments, the 


humeur 


and the pathos of the little sphere in which 
have my bel 
As a special commissioner | im at the 


bec k an 1 


call of any editor who cares to 


engage me. I am ready at all hours to 
scurry away and ferret out a good human 
story, or to obtain the material nec sary 


for the latest article | 


phone at my bedside. I know th 


“I swung on to the South Wales express 
just as it pulled out of Paddington ”’ 


Leaves trom the Notebook of 


Our Special Commissioner 


time-tables of 


the British Isles as the clergy- 
man 


emorize his collects, What is 
abnormal to most people becomes part of 
my everyday existence, 


must I 


On one occasion | can remember being in 
an office in Fleet Street at 5.30 p.m. re- 
ceiving hurried instructions to interview an 
Important personage in Cardiff that evening. 
I swung on to the South Wales express just 
as it pulled out of Paddington at 6.10 
taking care not to get into the last coach, 
whi 


h is a “slip”), and was back at the 
Great Western terminus soon after 3 a.m. 
The manuscript was waiting for my editor 


when he reached his desk that morning. 
\t another time I had to go to Bridge of 


Allan fora special article. | eaving Euston 


at midnight I reached Stirling at 8.30 
a.m. and jumped into a waiting car. 
I got both my breaktast and the “ story,” 


caught the 9.s0 a.m. from Stirling, and 
was back at Euston at 6.15 p.m. handing 
the con 


Portable 


pleted “copy” to a messenger. 
typewriter and [ had covered 
more than S00 miles in about eighteen 
hours 

been up in an aeroplane and 


a coal mine. 


down in 
lived 


elreus Company, 


For days I have 


and worked with a_ travelling 
I have been behind the 

theatre in Lon- 
I have watched the n ag pre sses 


Mint stamp our golden 


enes in nearly every 
don, 
at the Royal 
vereigns 
l have 


on the te 


like so many tawdry buttons. 
travelled by barge on the canals, 
‘amers that bring cattle from 
Ireland and on Foden lorries along the 
highways—all for articles with “the 


personal touch.” Mine is one of those 


callings in which one seldom does the 
same task twice over, 

Once Wa ymie time ago) IT was 
it ited to do a ma izine ketch depict- 
in r} { the uiwa breakdown 
eany—a “lifeboat of the line” sort ol 
titan For this exclusive article [ went 
to the depot works of a great railway 

mipan and it in the office of the 
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Presently a breathless hoy 
came rushing into the room bear- 
ing a telegraph form. “Engine 
off the road at —— sidings,” ran 
the message. 

Another moment and my host 
An 
engine with steam up was being 
coupled to the breakdown train. 
Alarm 
men running from every quarter. 
I leapt into one of the 
fitted with ambulance 
ances, emergency food, surgical 
Then, 


winging its 


and I were out in the yard. 


signals were bringing 
vans, 


apphi 


requirements, and so on, 
with a special code 
from cabin to 


way cabin, we 


pulled out on to the main line 


and faced a clear road at tre- 
mendous speed. 

Reaching the sidings men- 
tioned in the m« ssage there was 
indeed an engine off the track. 
It was a large express locomo- 
tive that had been thrown from 


the rails at some 
With crane, ramps, and other 


points. 


tackle the 
in its 


engine Was replac ed 


normal position and 


Lime 
steamed off about its business. ¥ 
The breakdown gang collected 


Half 


starting we were 


and stowed away its tools and stores. 
an hour from the time of 
in the depot yard 


I represented had had the honour of having 


back and the magazine 


arailway accident specially arranged for it! 

The travelling post office with its sorting 
tables and gear for picking up or dropping 
mail bags on the journey; the swift news- 
paper morning “special ” with its long vans 
In which newsagents’ bundles are packed 
When moving at sixty miles an hour; the 


bullion train from an overseas liner; trains 
containing noth but ; 


a long distance flight; 


hundreds of pigeons 


hospital trains 


these are some of the subjects of iron-road 


art les that 1 have covered. 
Once I remember goin; 


to Liverpool with 
the Salvation Army emigrants’ train The 


midnight scene at Euston at one 
end ot the Pp atform, the hymn 
the farewells of people who mi t CVE 
meet again, women crying and me with 
tears in their eves, little pray 
Then, at six o'clock the t me , in 
the cold) erey o di the 
emigrants and their bundles streaming 
across the open space in front of Lime 


~ 


‘The emigrants and their 
bundles streamed 


Drawn 
by 


across 
Aibert Morrow 


Street Station ”’ 

Street Station, the grim, silent journey to 
the docks, tired, cross children straggling 
behind. And, later, the giant liner casting 
off with its first slow movement towards 


that new land of hope and glory 

Strange tasks have often come my way. 
Once, rent 
called 


serial 


summons, I 
find that.a 
The 


he story 


in response to an ur: 


upon an 


had let him 


editor only to 


write cown. con- 


tributor had, as usual, been doing t 


in weekly instalments, and there came a 


time when his copy failed to appear. 


‘He has left his home in Surrey,” ex- 
plained the editor. “We have had a wire 
from his housekeeper giving the address of 


an hotel at Clifton, where he was staying a 


couple of days ago. Get hold of him, stand 


over him with a club if necessary—but, 
whatever happens, I mst have the instal- 
ment the dav alter to-morrow 

I went to Bristol by the next train and 
took a taxi up to Clifton. My man had 
ome o Matlock. Without a moment’s 


delay | motored back to the Joint Station, 


just caught a Midland expre for Derby, 
and turned up at Matlock in the evening 
hours. Again I was too late—the writer had 
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only just departed for Liverpool en route 
for the Isle of Man! 

Having read the previous instalments and 
being thoroughly conversant with the serial 
I sat down at one of the Hydros and wrote 
the overdue copy myself. It must have 
given satisfaction to the editor, for it was 
duly published; and, to this day, that serial 


** With crane, ramps, and other tackle the engine 
was replaced in its normal pcsition ’’—p, 995 


in book form contains the chapters for 
Which am responsible, 

As for the author in question—an 
extremely clever fellow—he was liable occa 
sionally to fits of melanchoha and depres 

on. It was in one of these moods that he 
literally tried to run away from himself. 
Unwittinely he ran away from me 

Rather quaint experience came my way 

hen, as a mere lad, 1 was sent to interview 
a Zulu potentate at a London exhibition 
Mo make friends with the dusky gentleman 
] had first of all t moke some vile weed 


through a hubble-bubble pipe. Then, 


4 


having weathered this initiation to friendship 
several buxom negresses in the most alarm 
ing deshabille were made to stand up 
in a row for my inspection, They were 
apparently the royal wives, and their beauty 
rested chiefly on their bulk and rotundity 
Savage shows of this sort were once popular 
in the’ metropolis, war dances, native 
villages, the intimacies of home life in 
kraal and wigwam. It is perhaps a 
sign of progress thac we seem now to 
have left this kind of thing behind; 
for, educationally, it was of singularly 
little value. 

Sometimes luck enters into the jour- 
nalist’s life. I happened to be passing 
along the Strand when the arch of 
Charing Cross Station fell in, which 
meant a rare scoop. Once, during the 
war, IT was in Yorkshire for the pub- 
lishers of THE QUIVER and_ wanted 

+ very badly to see khaki cloth made— 
*. from the sheep’s back to the tailor’s 
needle. The manager of the factory 
most politely turned me down, when I 
had the good fortune to enter the very 
place where the directors of the firm 
were having lunch. 

As a matter of fact, the chairman 
of the directors was actually reading 
Cassell’s Magazine at the lunch table. 
Sending across my card by a waiter | 
asked for, and obtained, an interview, 
during which we discussed magazines 
in general, and those related to THE 
QUIVER in particular. In the end the 
very manager who, strictly according 
to instructions, had first refused me 
took me himself through every depart- 
ment of the huge works. 

It is quite the custom among those 
periodicals that give large money 
prizes in football and word-making 
competitions to have the winners inter- 
viewed so that they may tell the less suc- 
cessful competitors their method of working 

and set the seal of good faith on their 
success, 

I have personally interviewed no fewer 
than forty of these fortunate winners, the 
sums won varying from £300 to £1,000. 
Looking back I wonder in how many cases 
the receipt of a substantial cheque has been 
of real, lasting good to the recipient. It 
has never been my privilege to meet these 
winners a second time, but I have a shrewd 
suspicion that money obtained in this way 
does not bring benefit in each individual 
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instance. I ¢ertainly know of one beautiful 
little house and grounds, the freehold of 
which was the outcome to the present owner 
of a football prize. Are there men and 
women who have squandered their easily 
acquired wealth in such a way that it has 
unsettled them ? 

My coming on these missions was usually 
heralded by a telegram from the editor, and 
there have been occasions when half a town 
has turned out to meet me. At one place a 
Yorkshire miner, to whom I took the news 
that he had won £400, would only lose half 
an hour of his working time for the purposes 
of the interview. 

One of my prize-winners was positively 
alarmed when he heard he had won £500. 
His employer was a very strait-laced man 
who regarded all competitions in the same 
category as gambling. Was it necessary 
that the name of the recipient of the prize 
be published at all, much less an interview? 
Another winner had, on the very morning of 
my call, been blessed with twins as well as 
a huge prize, He thoughtfully arranged the 
interview in a private room at an hotel. 

Once, in a remote part of Ireland, I 
arrived at single-storied shack 
with a substantial cash prize. The 
winner was churning butter at the 
time beside a peat fire, and nothing 
would induce her to leave the churn 
till her task was completed, not even 
the glorious news that I had jour 
neyed from London to Stranraer and 
across the Irish Sea to take her. 
Strangely enough 


, the winner of the 


largest football prize with which | 
was ever concerned had never wit 
nessed a League match! 

My experiences during most of 
the war period were not of a journal 
istic nature and do not come within 
the scope of these confessions. In 
the very early days of the conflict, 
however, I did special commissionet 
work at the London Docks, at Wool 
Wich Arsenal, and at Scarborough 
after the raid. Once, when I was 
carrying out a commission for this 
magazine, I was taken for a spy, and 
though I had my credentials the 
easier way out of the difficulty 


seemed to be to fly. I flew—and 
spent the night in a Salvation Army 
shelter, Where some _— interesting 


human studies gave another 
article, 


QUEER CONFESSIONS 


It will be a matter of common knowledge 
to most readers that the stars of the 
theatrical and music-hall firmament are not 
writers as well as artistes, despite the fact 
that their names appear beneath the captions 
of so many articles in the Press. What 
usually happens is that an enterprising 
journalist writes the article and the stage 
favourite signs it. Nor is the cult of the 
“signed ‘article ” without its thrills. 

I recollect once writing a screed and then 
chasing a comedian, whose name is a house- 
hold word, for his signature. It was at a 
music-hall near Liverpool Street that I first 
ran him down, reading the start of the 
article to him as he was waiting to take his 
call. The second part I read in the dress- 
ing-room at Poplar. Back again at the 
earlier hall for the “second house” I read 
a bit more, and finally got the signature on 
my second appearance at Poplar. Where 
taxis failed I had to rely on the trams for 
this three hours of perpetual motion. 

Once I gave a policeman my card and 
half a crown to shepherd me into a favoured 
spot for some work I had on hand. “Make 
it five bob,” he said, “and I'll keep —— out 


winner was churning Draws by 
butter at the time "’ 
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altogether!” He had glanced at the card 
and knew there was keen rivalry between 
the paper 1 represented and the one he 
named so patly. I “made it five hob”! 
Leaving a Fleet Street office once at 
7 p.m. I travelled to Harwich, crossed to 
the Hook of Holland, and was in Amster- 
dam for breakfast, seeking some material 
to write round a set of excellent photo- 
eraphs. I dined that night in Rotterdam 
and was back in the Street of Adventure at 
9 the next morning. The knowledge that I 
was on this occasion in the ill-fated Berlin 
on the last trip but one she ever made is but 
an interesting sidelight. 

As a _ tule, travelling on 
journalistic missions one 
class railway fare. 


important 
is allowed first- 
Generally speaking, the 
copy has to be written on the return journey, 
so that comfort and comparative privacy are 
essential. And it is only natural that fre- 
quent travelling in this way brings one into 
touch with 
peopie. 
Once I came m contact by chance with a 
Member of Parliament who gave me during 
the journey a most unique article on the 
child labour that prevailed among his con- 
stituents. 


interesting and often useful 


On another occasion (though I 
did not know it at the time) I found myself 
travelling with a belted earl who had a 
season ticket between 
in Scotland. 

Apparently he regarded the journey as 
though it merely extended from Waterloo 
to Clapham Junction, and I asked him for 
his most unusual experience. 

“Once,” he said, 


London and a town 


“T was to be on duty 
with the Guards at Windsor Castle for an 
important function in Queen Victoria’s time. 
I left it till the last train for my journey 
from Scotland, 


unluckily, 
through the main line being fouled by some 


down and, 


coal trucks, the Scotch express was a couple 
of hours late 
“As I reached Paddinecton Her Maie tv 


was just stepping into the Royal Saloon 
when I remembered that she always insisted 
upon travelling at a low speed. Instantly 
I chartered a special train, changed into 
uniform en route, passed the Queen at West 
Drayton, and appeared in my place at 
Windsor as though nothing unusual had 
happened.” 

Looking back to the experiences that have 
given rise to these confessions I am of the 
opinion that the Press is losing some of its 


old prestige.” In 1915 I was_ grarted 
privileges in the London Docks without the 
slightest question. Quite lately, on a 


mission for Messrs. Cassell, I was informed 
by the Port of London Authority that no 
more pressmen were to be allowed in the 
bonded warehouses and similar places for 
the purpose of writing those very articles 
in which people are most interested, and 
which have a high educative value. Ina 
career of more than twenty years this was 
my first experience of being “turned down” 
by a public institution, and it would be a 
loss to the general reader if this bureaucratic 
spirit were to spread. 

Once the card of a responsible journalist 
would carry him almost everywhere. To- 
day one needs passes, signed, sealed, and 
delivered. It is hardly thinkable that 
pressmen have abused the privileges granted 
to them, and I attribute the tendency to the 
present-day habit of filling up forms and 
quoting the number and letter for every 
action one takes. 

“Please hold the train,” | 
wired forward once to a junction when an 


2.10 local 
express by which I was travelling was late, 
“a number of passengers for it.” 

The stationmaster duly held the train but 
was frightfully 
traveller. 

“What the 
gers’? ” he asked snappily. 


annoyed to find me the only 


about ‘number of passen- 


“Well.” I answered meekly, “isn’t one a 


number ? 
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““* Excuse me,’ I said, ‘ but would you min 
me who the lady was who came in late ? 


he Lady who 
Wasn’t There 


T’S curious how interested some people 

are in their ancestors, isn’t it? My 

Aunt Cynthia, for instance. She knows 
all about the Denver family and who the 
various members of it have married mght 
away back to the Stone Age. She says she 
can tell a Denver of Norfolk from a Denver 
of Lincolnshire by the shape of the chin. 
On such matters I never dispute with her. 
They are sacred to Aunt Cynthia as her 
teligion, 

From Aunt Cynthia I -have heard the 
history of the Denvers of Cotesby—not once 
but many times. You may remember—but, 
I beg your pardon, you are not so keenly 
Interested in the Denvers as my aunt—so 
you probably don’t remember when Sir 
John Denver, of Cotesby Manor, went bank 


d telling Orawn by 
y99 P. 8. Hickling 


A Love Story 
By 
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rupt. The affair made rather a stir in 

artistic circles because Cotesby Manor is, or 

rather was, rich in certain old tapestries | 
said to date from the Crusades. They were 

sold, together with Cotesby Manor, and Sir 

John, the last of his line, retired to a villa 

in Italy. 

I was cycling through Lincolnshire last 
summer, and it was then that this curious 
thing happened to me, the strangest and 
most fortunate affair that I have ever 
experienced. 

My way to Witham, if I followed a by- 
road, lay within half a mile of Cotesby 
Manor. I had never seen the old seat of the 
Lincolnshire Denvers, and as this seemed a 
favourable opportunity, I quitted the main 
road at Fenny Plashford, taking the turning 
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which, so the signpost said, led to Cotesby 
and Malover. 

Arrived at Cotesby village I purchased 
some postcards and inquired who lived at 


the Manor. The natives were not com- 
municative. They seldom are in remote 
villages. All I could learn was that the 


name of the present occupier was Carbridge. 

Armed with this information, I started off 
for the lodge gates. It was a perfect morn- 
ing of July. The country was veiled in a 
light mist; the air was warm and heavily 
laden with the mingled sounds and scents 
of the countryside. One of those days when 
you hardly know whether you are living in 
a real world or in some vision land of melt- 
ing dreams. The road bends sharply as it 
approaches the Manor gates. As I came 
within sight of the old stone lodge a girl 
was opening the small footpath gate. She 
seemed to hesitate and I put on a sprint, 
intending to catch her up and make' further 
inquiries. She was too quick for me, how- 
When I reached the gate she had 
made up her mind and passed in. By the 
time I had pushed my bicycle through she 
was walking briskly down the drive. Not, 


however, before I had caught a glimpse of 


ever, 


her face as she patted at the «ate. [ was 
immediately struck, not so much by her 
beauty (though she was beautfful) as by the 


kindness of her smile and the brightness of 


her ev For one brief instant they had 
seemed to smile confiding] into mine, 
almost as though she recognized me, and 
the next she had turned and gone on. My 
hand went uncertainly half-way to my cap 


Did she know me? I could not 


before 


remembet 
nas ing een he 

The drive 
atter 


makes a sharp bend to the right 
pas-ing the lodge I jumped on to 
my bicvele and pedalled hard. Het 
had been a we almost an 
Surely she was not one of these 
Carbridge people who, I had made 


elance 
leome: invitation 


to walk in. 


up my 


mind, were rich and vulgar I turned the 
corner and— there was no one in sieht. 
Two or three hundred yards of straight road 
stretched between me and the bridge across 
the moat. IL gazed over the park that rolled 
away on cither side of me but could see 
nobody. I rubbed my eves and muttered 
interjections of surprise and annoyance. My 
thouehts wandered to Aunt Cynthia. She is 
such a matter-of-fact person. Confronted 
with the bizarre or abnormal, she talks 
prosily about it until vou feel it is just the 
most ordinary occurrence in the world. 


OOS 


**She’s lying down somewhere in the 
grass,” Aunt Cynthia would have said, 


and [ don’t blame her, a hot day like 
this!” Then she would 
about the heat and the flies. 

Bywt I’m not like Aunt Cynthia. When a 
queer thing happens it’s no use telling my- 
self it i queer. 


have grumbled 


isn’t 
different star, I suppose. 


was born under a 

I crossed the bridge over the moat and 
rang the bell. The place had very obviously 
been restored lately, but the work had been 
done well and tastefully. 

A butler in superb (but ridiculous) cos- 
tume came to the door. He wore a white 
Waistcoat, plush coat and_ knickers 
Silk stockings drew attention to the classi 
Mayfair in its most 
palmy days couldn't have turned out a mor 
superb menial. 

I asked for Mr. Carbridge and handed the 
butler my card. He glanced at it sus 
piciously, took a silver salver from the oak 
bureau in the hall, and bore it off by way 
of offering to his master. His solemnity 
surpassed the solemnity of all the butlers | 
ever knew. Malvolio himself did not strut 
more magnificently. I felt awed. I am noi 
accustomed to the of millionaires. 
Hastily I flicked the dust from my knickers, 


red 


shape of his calves. 


society 


pulled up my stockings and straightened my 
tie. 

Suddenly I was conscious of an approach- 
ing altercation. A loud and high-pitched 


voice was talking volubly to the butler. 

Nonsense, nonsense, Jam was all | 
caught of the conversation. ‘I can go fo 
my own front door if I like, I suppose: 
Oh, the study, the study, the study I 
haneed! 


The mwner of the voice came forward with 
a quick, shuffling walk and grasped me by 
the hand. 

“ Your name’s Denver?” he 
“ Delighted to meet you, sir, delighted. Are 
Lincolnshire Denvers? No? 

Oh, ah, yes. I heard there 
in Norfolk. You knew sit 
did you? No? Never been here 

Oh, well, anyway, I’m delighted to 


you one of the 

From Norfolk? 
were 
John, 


before ? 


Denvers 


ee you. Delighted. Come in, Mr. Denver. 
Come in I'll show you over the place 
You’!l stav to lunch? Oh, you must, you 


la ing 
must, I’ve got one or two people comm, 


in to lunch to-day, the vicar and one oF two 


others. They'll be delighted to meet 4 
relation of Sir John’s. James, take Mr. 
Denver's bicvele round to the stables. 
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Mr. Carbridge was middle-aged, tall, thin 
and bent. His thinness, sloping shoulders 
and sharp features gave him a curious re- 
semblance to the crescent moon. His greet- 
ing was so friendly that my fear of the 
solemn butler wilted away. He talked con- 
tinuously, partly to himself and partly to 
me. It was abundantly evident that he be- 
longed to the type that prefers to talk rather 
than listen, 

I fear my attention wandered a good deal. 
[ was thinking of the girl with the pleasant 
smile. What had become of her? Ilad she 
entered just before me, and if so, who was 
she? A daughter, perhaps? But I could 
letect no shadow of likeness between her 
and Mr. Carbrid 

It was a large, rambling house, dating 
from the fifteenth century, and it was ex- 
quisitely furnished with taste and _ yet 
unobtrusively. It did not advertise itself as 


oe 


the houses of the rica so frequently do: 

‘See how expensively fur- 
nished.’”’ I praised it to my host. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. ‘* 1 got a friend to 
see to all that. He’s fond of that sort of 
thing and has a wonderful knowledge of 
chairs, tables and pictures. I only made 
one stipulation: that he should get me the 
most comfortable chair in England for my 
study. And, really, I think he did. Vl 
show it you afterwards.”’ 

He took me to the picture gallery and 
introduced me to the faded portraits of 
many deceased Denvers. 

“Are you interested in pictures?” he 
inquired. 

“A little,” I replied with a smile. ‘1 
paint them.’’ 

“Really? Now that is interesting. You 
don’t mean to say that you make money by 
painting! How extraordinary! I could 
never draw a straight line myself. I had 
no idea that any of the Denvers had——” 

“Brains? | hazarded, not very tact- 
tuliy, in view of his disclaimer. 

“No, no, I didn’t mean that. Had gone 
in for art, I was going to say. ‘That’s Sir 


John up there. \ queer old fellow. 
Touchy, very touchy, But I’m not su 
prised. It nearly killed him, giving up the 


Manor, so l’m told.’’ 


I glanced down the lot g wainscoted gal 
lery. The sun streamed through the open 
windows making golden pools on the rich 
Yrown carpet. Indeed,’’ I said, “it a 
lovely old house. llave you any family, 
Mr, Carbridge ? 


“One girl, aged 
Doris, hew old are you?” 


There she is. 


He called to a little girl in pink who was 
jumping downstairs, two at a time. 

“Eight, I believe,’ she shouted, and 
was running on. 

“Come here, Doris,” said Mr. Carbridge, 
and shake hands with Mr, Denver.’’ 

She tossed her pigtail petulantly. 
“What a nuisance you are, papa. I 
cawt stay. You know I’m just going out 
on my pony.” 

She scowled at me, shook hands and 
scampered away. 

There was a faint resemblance to her 
father in her thin, peaked face. There was 
none to the young lady I had met in the 
drive. Obviously she was not a Carbridge. 

Should I, I wondered, meet my lady of 
the smile at lunch? 

I took my place at the right hand of 
Mrs. Carbridge, a lady with three chins, 
small fat hands and very rudimentary grasp 
of grammar. No; she was not there. But 
there was one chair empty on the farther 
side of the table away from me. Perhaps 
she would come in late. She did. We had 
finished the soup when she slipped in and, 
with an inaudible apology, took the vacant 
chair. Evidently she was the governess. 
1 wished I had been nearer so that I could 
have asked her where she had vanished to 


in the drive. As it was, I fear that my eyes 
wandered to her face more often than was 
entirely polite. But when a woman is 
beautiful, mysterious and elusive, how can 
she expect to avoid attracting the eyes of a 
painters 

I] listened to Mrs, Carbridge, I talked to 
the vicar, but such conversation as I made 
was purely mechanical, and I fear that my 
replies were frequently at random. I was 
thinking about the pretty face with tie 
brown eves and the dark ringlets of hair 

_. It was not merely that she was pretty; 
that her hazel eyes had a luminous quality 
as of fire behind them. There was some- 
thing about her. . .. I was puzzled. She 
talked to no one, yet she smiled pleasantly 
when anything amusing was said. She 
seemed strange; not entirely at one with 
her surroundings. Probably, 1 thought, she 
had not been long with the family. 

After lunch I drew Mr. Carbridge aside. 

“Excuse me,” I said, ‘* but would you 
mind telling me who the lady was who 
came in late and sat in the last chair but 
one on the side opposite to me? I met 
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her coming in at the gate this 
and 

Mr. Carbridge looked at me suspiciously 
and raised his eyebrows. I 
same expression on 


morning 


” 


have seen the 
the faces of business 
men when you talk to them of poetry. 

** My dear sir, you’re not pulling my leg? 
No? I'm sure you're not. 
one of these spiritualists ? ” 

“Certainly not,” 1 assured him. 
“You're not going to tell me that——” 

“That there was no such lady? My dear 
Mr. Denver, 1 am. That chair was empty. 
Ask my wife. Ask any of those present. It 
was kept for Dr. Browning, but he’s just 
telephoned that he was called away to a 


And you're not 


patient. But this young lady. Tell me, 
what was she like?” 

I described her in detail. 

** But there,”’ I concluded, “ |] say I saw 
her, and you say she didn’t exist, So 


there’s 


ho common ground of argument. 
All the same, I saw her as clearly as I see 
you. I[ could paint her 


portrait. 
At that suggestion a light 


His 


came into Mr. 
Carbridge’s face. twinkled, 
lips smiled. 


** Now that’s splendid of you,” 


his 


eyes 


he said, 


“‘to offer to paint her portrait.’ (I had 
done nothing of the kind in point of cact.) 
“I'd like immensely to have it for our 
picture gallery. We would call her the 
ghost. There is said to be a ghost, you 
know, but none of us have seen it. Per 


haps,” he added with a nervous chu kle, 
“she will only reveal herself to the 
Denve 

We had coffer on the terrace and | 
chatted with the other guest- It was evi- 
dent that nobody else had seen the lady. It 
Was also evident that Mr. Carbridge was 
very anxious that I should paint him a por 
trait of her, He returned to the subject 
several times: tentatively, and as if afraid 
lest he gave Me olflence Just before I left 
he summon: d courage to come to the point, 

** i sho ild like vou to do that portrait as 
a commission from me,” he uid 
name vour own price, of « irse.’”’ 

This, considering that he d dn’t) know 
whether [| could paint or not. was hand 


some 


With vreat ple asure,”’ Jf aid, * and 


thank you for the offer. Have ou a pencil 
and some paint in the | t 

Iter prolonged search a box of Water 
Colours Was procured from the cook. 


I ma le a qui k sketch In pench, w 


hich | 


tinted. 
it. 
“Tow you manage to do it 
head,’”’ he said, “amazes 
“It is by no means ‘out of my head,’” | 


assured him. ‘| saw her as clearly as you 


Mr. Carbridge was delighted with 


‘ out of your 


see me. But whether I was drunk or in. 


spired or hypnotized or demented 
say. 


I can’t 
Nothing of the sort has ever happened 
to me betore. I have never seen a ghost, 
and if 1 did I probably shouldn’t believe in 
it. I’m sceptic 


Soon atterwards I left, taking the sketch 
with 


to the core.’’ 
me. 

1 will do the portrait,” 
as | 
directly it 


Good,’’ 


I told him, “as 

get home, and you shall have it 

is finishe 

Mr. Carbridge, good. 

ll make room for it next to Sir John.” 
The 


soon 


said 


in plush 


dignitary 
} door. ] 


brought my 
bicycle took leave 
the Carbridges and pedalled slowly and 
thoughtfully along the drive. 

I had much to think about. 


occupant 


to the of 


Who was this 
Was | 
suffering from some Had 
1 really seen the chost of Cotesby Manor? 
These question many others knocked 
Insister f consciousness. | 


of the vacant chair? 


illusion ? 


i 


ly at the 


pedalled on as in a dream. F 

A dream that was sud lenly shattered. As 
I turned the corner of the drive another 
shock awaited me. I jumped off my 
machine and stood, staring \ young lady 
Was pushing open the gate. Was this what 
mental specialists ca ‘an obsession’? 
Was | taking leave of my senses? 

I gazed, fascinated It was the same 


young lady. Was she a ghost, a real being 


or a creation of the imagination? She 
looked rh enough She _ passed 
through the gateway and was_ walking 
towards me. | stood watching her. I was 


determined that if she me!ted into air again 


she should melt under my steady gaze. | 
would not be tricked this time by the bend 
in the drive 

There Was no mistak ng her. The same 
short curling hair, the same luminous hazel 
eyes, the same humorous and smiling 
th 


lL advanced to meet her, w 


ndering how I 


the tuation without at once 


tic asvlum. | 


my oat poe ket. 

ine, J aid, ** but 1 fee] I must 
have been lunching at 
extraordinary 


and a very 


| 
fineered the 
* Pardon 
Introduce n i 
| Cotesby Ma 


Well,’ she said, ‘it is extraordinary. Drawn by 
It's me exactiy—only rather flattered ’ 1002 8. Hickiing 
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thing has happened. I hatdly know how to 
explain. . . . But it concerns you. Have 
you, by the way, ever been here before? ” 

“No, never. But—why do you ask? ” 

“Well, this morning I saw you enter by 
these gates. I saw you as distinctly as I see 
you now. You passed the lodge and walked 
down the drive. I lost sight of you at the 
corner, and when I turned it you had dis- 
appeared.” 

‘Extraordinary! Perhaps I have a 
‘double’ in the neighbourhood?” she sug- 
gested with a laugh. 

‘“‘ That theory won't fit all the facts,” I 
said. 


“You see, when we sat down to lunch 
there was a vacant chair; one of the guests 
didn’t turn up. And after we had started, 
your ghost or wraith or spirit or whatever 
it was But think I am a 
raving lunatic. It sounds so utterly fan- 
tastic. All I can say is that I saw you 
sitting at the Carbridges’ table as clearly as 
[ see you now, But—and here’s the point 
which seems to make me out as being 
‘slightly touched,’ shall we say? 


you will 


, nobody 
else saw you. I asked Mr. Carbridge about 
you after lunch, and he there was 
nobody in that chair. So, to try and con- 
vince him, I made a sketch, and—here you 


” 


swore 


are. 
She took it into her hands, and 
looked a frown puckered het 
Well,’® she said, 


It's me exactly 


as she 

forehead. 

is extraordinary. 
only rather flattered It 

I wert beautiful, Really, 

then, I suppose I was here? 
She appeared to be ponderin 
What do you mean?" I a 


would be me if 


something. 


sked, 
** My name,” she r plied with the charm- 
ing irrelevance of woman, “is U quhart 
Vilna Urquhart. [ am going as governes 


to Mr. Carbridge’s daughter. T have 


been here before. Never seen the Car 
bridges. I was coming by a morni @ train 
but [ missed my connexion at Stow. — | 
didn’t intend to tell am was so 
foolish. . . . But, well, you see, 1 was up 
late last night at a dance, and in the train 
I felt so tired that I f a>.eep I had a 
dream. I thought [ was here. [ saw the 
drive and the lodge, just as they are, 
all d 

me?” I sugvested. 

e No, there was no one about. I felt 
worried, don’t know w \nd tl 
woke up and found Tw; thre tutions 
beyond Stow, and | had to catch a slow train 
ba k. I re nized the deve and the gat 


and the drive directly I got here, I've 
never dreamed like that before, though 
there’s said to be a strain of clairvoyance in 
the family. We're Scotch, you know. But 
how strange it all is. 
that I like it.” 

**In matters of this kind,” | said, “the 
gods don’t consider our likes and dislikes, 
You appear, Miss Urquhart, to have 
‘dreamed true.’ That's the correct High- 
land expression, isn't it?” 


I’m not quite sure 


“But why were you the only one to 


me? Are you Scotch?” 


w 


‘“* There,” I laughed, “ you have the ad- 
vantage of me. No; I can’t claim a drop 
of blood from the Land 0’ Cakes, My 
name’s * Denver.’ A branch of our family 
used to own this place. Sir John, who sold 
it to the Carbridges, is a distant relation, 
I’m an artist, and,’ I added with a glance 
of admiration, “a lover of beauty. Perhaps 
that accounts for it. 
clear. 

“Can’t go! I 
Denver! ”’ 

“Well, you'll spoil the whole thing if 
you do and rob me of my commission. Not 
that I want the money; still a little extra is 
always useful. The point is that old Car- 
bridge is convinced that I’ve 
ancestral ghost. Like many 
man, he is secretly vexed because he doesn't 


Anyway, one thing is 


You can't go on.’ 
don’t understand, Mr 


seen the 


another rich 


know who his great-great-g 


reat-grandfather 


was. I don’t see that it matters very mu 
myself. But ghosts only favour ‘old 
families. The new ones don’t treat them 
with sufficient respect, | suppose. Anyway, 
if you’ll forgive the vulgar expression, he’: 
‘dead nuts’ on that ghost and has con 
missioned me to paint it I beg you 
pardon) your portrait. He will not 

happy until you hang next to Sir John 1 
the picture gallery. ‘That, he will say 


when visitors ask who the beautiful young 
lady with the brown ‘Oh! that: 
a portrait of the family ghost done by 4 
friend of mine, one of the Denvers, A most 
thing, he her——’ And 
trot out the my VISI, 
adding a touch here and a touch there. vee 
If you go on you'll de stroy one ol Mr. Car- 
bridge’s dearest illusions.’’ 
Sudd nly the funny side of the situation 
struck he r. She flung herself down on = 


eyes 1s 


remarkable saw 


then he’ll story ol 


rassy bank, rested her face im her hanes, 
ind shook with lauehter. I 
It’s too ridiculous,’ she gasped. 
I see your point. But I’m engaged. 
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THE LADY WHO WASN’T THERE 


“Then—why not get married?” I sug- 
vested gloomily. 

“She flushed slightly. “I didn’t mean 
that. I meant—they’ve engaged me.”’ 

“But you can easily make an excuse. 
there’s another 


Besides, 
eood reason why you shouldn’t go on. 


What sort of a child do you like for a 


Send a wire later. 


pupil 

“A cood one, naturally. Easy to teach. 

¢ 

ntelligent and affectionate, with a _ nice 
Intelligent 1 affect te, tl ni 
nature. 1 got on famously with my last. 
But Nancy was one in a thousand. She 
was, and is, a friend as well as a pupil. 
The kind ot child 
one seldom meets, nowadays. I love chil- 


Clever, imaginative, 


dren so long as they're not selfish and 
spoilt.”” 

“Then you won't love Doris,” I said 
with conviction, 

“Why?” 


“Because she certainly 


she asked. 

spoilt and 
You won’t approve of the 
father. I’m a lover of 
dren myself, but I wouldn’t take on 
s, not if Mr. Carbridge offered me a 
thousand pounds a vear.”’ 


probably selfish. 


} 1- } 
way she talks to her 


The pucker returned into her forehead. 
“Well,’’ she said, jumping up, 
I’m in for it. 


anyway 
I aust on,’’ 

“If you do,’’ I replied, 
1month. I’ve just enough second si 
know that.’’ 

“Why?” 

“First, because the Carbridges will be 
prejudiced against you. 


you won’t stay 
ht to 


A ghost, you must 
remember, is a very necessary article of 
lurniture in a place like Cotesby Manor— 
and they're not to be had at Naring’s. Mr. 


Carbridge will hate you for having spoilt 


us best after-dinner story—and he’s fond of 
alter-dinner stories. Second, as I’ve said, 
you won’t like Doris; she has neither refine 


ment, manners, nor imagination, and you’!) 


hever teach her ar vthing worth know ng. 
Third, [ am particularly anxious, now more 
than ever, to paint that portrait 1 could 
have done it from your * double,’ but now I 
Propose to do it from the life. Fourth : 
“You appear,” she said with a toss of her 
ils, “to take a great interest in my 


affairs, Mr. Denver.”’ 


“And if I don’t acct pt this situation what 
am to do? ”? 
“Go back to your people,” I suggested at 


4 Venture, 


*“T have no ‘ people.’ I was at a school 
until I took to private governessing. I’ve 
got an uncle and aunt at Stow, but I don’t 
know them very well. I dare say they’d put 
me up tor a night or two. 
what do you think? You’ve seen these 
people. Are they impossible? ” 

Quite,” said with conviction. ‘* The 
old man’s not so bad, but his wife She 
tries to cover defects of education by her 
clothes. And Doris——” 

Could I get to Stow to day? 

I pulled out my local time-table and 
glanced at my watch. 


But, honestly, 


The next train leaves at six-ten. It’s 
now a quarter past three. There’ll be 
nearly three hours to wait. But, what does 
that matter? It’s a perfect day. 


Let’s take 
a boat on the river? 


Se 
We chartered a boat below the bridge, 
and I rowed up half a mile. Then we 
pulled in under the shade of some willows. 
It was an afternoon of blue and gold. 
Ripples of liquid fire flashed across the 
water and broke against the boat. The 


water-meadows dozed, half drowned in 
misty sunlight. 
In fact I 
made several. But I was not satisfied. 

“ Sorry,’? I said, ‘but I’m not in the 


mood. I must do you some other time. 


I made a pencil sketch of her. 


May I come over to Stow? 

“How quickly you make plans,’’ she 
said, laughing. ‘‘I don’t know yet whether 
my aunt will put-me up even for one night, 
She’s nice but a trifle eccentric,”’ 

As we drifted downstream I renewed my 
request. ‘ This thing,” I said, ‘is inevit- 
able. We have drifted into it. Miss 
Urquhart—Vilna—have you not guessed my 
secret? ”’ 

“No,” she said, turning away. 

I told her that I loved her. At first 
she was reserved and relentless, saying that 
she ‘knew so little of me.’’ 

‘‘T will tell you my whole history,” I 
said desperately, “but it will take time. 
You will certainly miss the six-ten.”’ 

She knows me better now, and wheneve1 
I begin to tell her my history she protests. 

And soon 


lady who wasn't there. 


soon—soon |] am to marry the 
And if you would 


ke to see her portrait, call at Cotesby 


Manor, in Lincolnshire, and ask to see the 


picture of the ghost. 
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Horace Annesley Vachell 


Author of “ The Hill,” 


CHAPTER X 

The Merrytrees are Thrilled 
I 

IRANDA was surprised 


her father’s former 


“ Quinneys’,” “ Whitewash,” 


to find Amos, 


assistant, in tne 


shop when she arrived, rather late, 


on Thursday afternoon. Amos, 
He wiped 


Miranda 


was busy and warm. 


forehead as he greeted 


apparently, 
his hone st 


“Well, miss, you do look a treat, I must 


say. 
you, 


“Are 


\mos replied 


demurely. you stocktaki 


father 
She smiled at him, because she } 
liked Amos. In his | 


Way, he 
quite to pattern, 


Was 


having “ideas ”’ 


elf-contidence 
face and plump 


uid 


\ pervasive 


radia 


person, 


TOS\Y 
He 


modesty 


Oh, neo miss For why ? 
to take ty 
nodded a \mos continued 
swelling come Dac to ve 
father, m as a part kind of 
Really Fell me all about it.” 
S at ] 


that her fathe 


wa individe 
tion to his new desig Am p 
Wa at | ec! 1 rt of al ob 
put it He could s¢ papel 
combe custome Probably he 
about earn h ilary 
But—a partner! 


toot a vood 


“You tell me, 


nye 
Up 


not 


ot his 
ted fron 


with an odd air of triumph 


Miranda 


fol 


iad alway 


cut 

ha 


She guesse d 


d atten- 
ry b 
he 


etc. 


“That’s easy, miss.” 
Hle didn’t know that 
‘service.’ 

have inexpressibly 
The few Moscombe who had the 
honour and _ privilege 
the Is 

ing fi 


Amos grinned con 
Miranda 
it, ne 
shocked. 


tidentia ly. 


Was in he known 


would been 
persons in 
of acquaintance with 
ved that 
lends in the 


lie Miranda was visit 


He 
Miss, 
want. For 


sells be 


country. went on: 


“A good salesman is not one wh 


sells customers what they 


wi ‘Owever clever he may think ‘imself, 
the time comes, generally p iking, as soon 
as they get Tome, when the customers savs 
to themselves: ‘We've been ‘ad.’ So they 


don’t come back. It you'll kindly excuse 


me, miss, that and is youl dear 
father’s way ©’ doing business. Many 
time I’ve in anguish seeing ‘im 
hoving ‘is own be—utiful papers down their 
ugly throat 


murmured 


not 


furs 


Yes, mis She wanted ‘em noticed, se 
Well, this lady asked me for a butter! 
papel She fanc icd butte rtlies Blue butter 
tlre it \ anted, ou oa white ground | 

ld her bird made believe, I 
indeed, on . that birds was all the ge 
amo people who could afford furs, She 
was so pleased with me that she’s sending 
two more ¢ tore to-morrow morning 
yuy bird 1 made ’er, if vou’ll pardon the 
expression, miss, sit up and ‘owl about birds 


butterflies, not 


that’s 


il it Wel ow 
titoots my lea of a good salesman. 


You're wondert il, \mos i 
but I'm: a stoodent of ‘uman 


I've come back to yout dear fathel 


on 
mar 


mak 
lady 
He 

tern 
dau; 
am 


had 


with 
fath 


| 
| 
nigl 
with 
fere 
witl 
a de 
| ta 
A 
|_| 
of a 
M 
= 
you, 
= M 
ject 
wit 
vith 
| “T quite understand, Amos,” acti 
Miranda oft 
My leetle way this, miss. Customers see? 
re aint ask, o’ course, tor goods we may rave. 
set Phis morning a lady wearing 
} 
visibly “In Ju Con 
deat of 
: bish 
as t 
date 
wha 
goin 
com 
to Mos And 
ld just that 
stuff 
trip] 
\mos added proudly : \ PC And 
“FE ma take over the hop. } T can brea 
ell stuff, vou know that But never vad 
2 a tree ‘and in the old da What const 
Amos” uu, 


on my own terms, strictly fair as between 
man and man.” 
“Go on, please. 
“He's at work in the studio, hard at it, 
night and day. 1’m here. He don’t interfere 
with me, and I wouldn’t presoom to inter- 
fere with ’im. 
with me, of going back to London town as 
And, if he does, 
| take on the shop at a tair valuation.” 
“Fes.” 
Amos chest, He 
making a tremendous impression on a young 


This is very interesting.” 


le talks, miss, in private 


a designer to a big firm. 


inflated his round was 
lady whom he regarded with eage) 


He had cherished what he 


cyes. 


in the old days) 


trmed a ‘“pash” for his emplover’s 
daughter. She stood far above him. But 
aman, a man with ideas, could climb—if he 


had pluck. Amos felt within him the pluck 
of a steeple jac k. 


on 


“You, miss, ‘ave a youl 
shoulders.” 

“It is kind of you to say so, Amos.” 

“Brains, miss, brains. Same ‘ere.” He 


n hair with more than 
“Now, I put it to 


t o’ game 


tapped a mop ol brow 
atinge of auburn in it, 


you, what is my game ’ere, the so 
that a brainy young feller, only thinking of 
‘imself, might play : 

Miranda politely refused to hazard a 


jecture, 


con- 


said 


with accumulated brain gas 


almost bursting 
“let 
they ’ave been doing 


things 


dnp and drivel on a 
ince I left. Th 


activitv, miss, 


lat policy of masterly in 


would redooce the valuation 


of the busine when it come to be valued, 


sees” 


“T see perfectly.” 


‘Am I built that way? No. I’m oa 
Congregationalist, miss, and you’re Church 
of England. Sut I aim to be’ave like a 
bishop. And I aim to make good as well 
atobe good. That's me. In a month from 
date, this business will be worth twice 
what it is to-day Perhaps more. This is 
going to be a big holiday season tor Mos 


combe. It’s fair busting, miss, with trippers. 


And they've money, too I’m going to hang 


BLINKERS 


is my sheet anchor, miss. 
learnt a bit since I left. 
“JT admit you have.” 
“In the shop,” continued Amos, “I’m on 
my own at long last 


You see, I’ve 


I’ve biggened.” 


A month from row, 
your dear father, bless ’im, won't want to 
sell out his ’arf interest. For why? ‘E’ll 
know by then my worth, and so will ycu, 
miss. 

‘Il repeat 

She 
studio. 


you're wonderfui.” 


nodded gaily and passed into the 


il 


The Sage kissed her fondly, but regarded 
her with anxious The studio 
littered with that might serve to 
inspire the great design, the prize winner. 
Miranda wanted to talk about that, 
Prospero was thinking about 
And he knew that Miranda must have met 
Ferdinand that 
would been 


eyes Was 


‘studies ” 


but 
Ferdinand, 
afternoon. she 
hours earlier. 
The sparkle in her eyes, the colour in het 
cheeks, told the tale delightfully. Then 
she showed him her ring. 
“But his parents, child? ” 


Otherwise 


have here two 


“T have seen them, daddy. Colonel 
Somervell was ever so nice with me. We 
had a talk together.” 

“Um!” 

“Why do you look so worried? ” 

“Because I know, Miranda, how sharp 


the sword is that impends above your deat 
little head. When will it fall? When will 
Colonel Somervell be told?” 

“Mr. everything. 
Ralph told me this very afternoon that he 
But I mustn't 


Purdie is 


managing 


Was a marvel. ask any 
questions.” 

had met lover. 
If Mrs. Merrytree, or anybody 


outr ” 


‘1 knew that you your 


else, finds 


She laughed. 
“You don't 
And it’s so 
met my mother like that, didn’t you? ” 


“Yes; I did.” 


how careful we 


so thrilling, so just right. 


know are. 


You 


that window, miss, and our shop full o’ “So you can’t blame me, can you? ” 

stuff, bright stuff, stuff that takes the She kissed him, clinging to him. 

tnpper in the eye and gives ‘im the hiccups. ‘Tam so happy, daddy; I’m the happiest 

And I shall sell at.’ He drew a deep girl in the world,” 

breath. “It's ordered, mi “If he can make you happy, that is all 
“You have chosen the papers \mos, ase,” 

without submitting the patterns to my He turned to his designs. Purdie, it 

father ? ” appeared, had done his part, Prospero 
“Yes, miss, that was in the bond. That | showed Miranda a proof-shee: of an advei 
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tisement. 
Artists.” 


It was entitled: “Our Unknown 


She read as follows: 


** Who are our unknown artists? We ask the 
question because we intend to discover some of 
them. It is a that we 
men whose work is 
general public, but their names, 


fact have amongst us 
by the 
with rare excep- 
Famous painters, musicians, 
politicians, princes of industry are well 
known by name and fame. But who built some 
lovely cross our rivers and 


Hiow many men in a London club could 


best 


recognized 
tions, esc apy notice. 
authors, 
of the bridges that 
streams: 


down the 


write names of a dozen architects, or 
even a dozen doctors or barristers? We need 
not cite other instances. It remains obvious that 


who deserve 
comparative 


low-countrymen, 
country, work in 
This is unfair, ungenerous, and 
We propose to lift a corner of 
the veil that hides from us our designers of those 
and wall-papers 
delight our eves and decorate our homes. 
Unhappily, there is still an immense market for 
cheap, badly designed stuff, 


we often worse. 


our fel 
well of their 
obscurity, 


hundreds of 


unbusinesslike. 
exquisite chintzes, cretonnes, 
which 
Secing the better, 
We 
names of the 
the credit should to 
firm who absorbs his output. 
\n author, not his publisher, gets credit for a 


choose th choose the 
better when we learn the 
\t any 


designer, not to the 


designers. 


rate, the 


zrood book. When his fame is established, his 
hooks have a wider sale because his name is 
on the tith We contend that the sale of 
the mo ic chintzes and eretonnes would 
increase by leaps and bounds if they were sold 
s e work of the artist who designed them. 
People lacking perhaps in taste would buy such 
and such a chintz and point it out to their friends 
is tl work of a man admittedly in the first 
rank. By simple means such as this the standard 
of taste in chintzes might be measurably raised. 


will be found full 
the prizes offered by us to the 
this kingdom, and the conditions. 

than five hundred 
dict that the man or 
will be known here- 
after to the general public, with whom we shall 


” 
confidently leave him—and his fortunes. 


In our advertisement columns 
party ulars of 
designers in 
The first prize is no 
pounds. We venture to pr 


who 


less 


woman wins that prize 


Adam Issell carefully folded the paper 
and put it into his breast pocket. Miranda 
Was 


much excited. 


“You will win it, daddy.” 


Prospero, the magician, smiled and 
laughed. 

“LT have one design that I never sold 
best. l have been 
tim to my 


did they 


~my 
tempted to send it up a 
own people.” 

pay you lor a good 
Fen pound 
And you will 


“T will show vou my design, 


win five hundred.” 

child. 
you,’ 

and 


Breton 


1 of caitridge paper, 


pre-war paper, delightfully thick and the 
colour of ivory. He unrolied it. 

*Oh-h-h! exclaimed Miranda, 

No design can be set iorth in words It 
is intended to appeal to the eye, and, 
perhaps, to the memory. To Miranda the 
appeal was to the eye; but P:ospero, when 
he wrought at it, must have been thinking 
of those long ago days when he met 
Miranda’s mother in the Soutn Kensington 
Museum, when together they 
masterpieces of form and colour. 

“It glows,” said Miranda, 

She had chosen the right word. 
nodded. 


gazed at 


Prospero 


“Yes,” he said softly, “and I am goirg to 
call it, child, ‘The Flame Chintz’; 
surely flame of love inspired it, love 
work for work’s sake, love of colour, love 
of line and curve. Because it warmed my 
heart. It warm others. I see it in 
dreary rooms, in dark corners, and to those 
who have eyes it will tell its story.” 

“It’s perfectly beautiful.” 

“Tt’s my best work.” 


may 


“When did you design it, daddy? ” 

“Soon after your mother died, when my 
heart was cold, before you warmed it again. 
Somehow I couldn’t sell it.” 

He rolled it up reverentially and put 1 
away. Then he showed her his new designs. 
Miranda stared at them critically. 

“ They are fine, but nothing like the first.” 

“They couldn’t be.” 

Presently Miranda talked of Amos, but she 
withheld what he had said, not wishing to 
hurt her sire’s feelings. 
Amos with a few words: 

* Amos to me. I agreed to what h 
proposed. He’s a good taithful fellow.” 

“And a salesman.” 

“And a 
business. 

* Then 


Prospero dismissed 
came 
Hle may take on this 


Practically he 
you really 


salesman. 
has taken it on,” 
mean to leave Mos 
combe ? 
“yes.” 
“You are going back to your old firm?’ 
“No.” 
He remained silent for a moment. Tuen 
he -aid, hesitatingly : 


“What 


your ear only. | 


I have to tell vou, child, 1s for 


don't want it mentioned, 

do 
Mr. Purdie has made 
appears to be a man 
You 


uld 
coule 


even to lover. 


me a definite offer. He 


your 


of inexhaustible energy and resource. 
that no 


pay five hundred pound 


man of business 


for a design, unless 


understand 


he intended to make immen-e use Ol 1: 


1000 
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in 
th 
ul 
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TO 
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us 
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| 
| 
di 
] 
have nevet how 
He walked to 
a took from it a 


ny 


“T suppose not.” 

“The designs that win prizes will be the 
property of the prize givers. That is quite 
fair. Mr. Purdie proposes to print these 
prize chintzes and advertise them, He hopes 
to call world-wide attention to them and the 
designers. Now, whether I win a prize or 
not, he has asked me to take charge of this 
printing. I mean the artistic side of the 
reproduction, which I understand. He has 
offered me a salary, and with it a slight 
commission on sales. I have accepted his 
offer gratefully.” 

“T should think so.” 

“We shall live in London, Miranda. I 
admit to you, child, that what Mr. Purdie is 
doing for me is something that can’t be 
reckoned with in mere gratitude.” 

“It’s far beyond me, daddy. Why should 
he help us—me and you? ” 

“T can only suppose, Miranda, that Mr. 
Purdie has at heart the welfare of others. 
He told me, with strange bitterness, that he 
had been under dog. A clever man helped 
him. And ever since I venture to guess he 
may have tried to cancel that debt by help- 
ing others. He has helped others, some of 
them in high places. I don’t pretend to 
understand him. lHHe came to see me about 
this offer a day or two ago. He was almost 
rough with me when I thanked him. 1 
believe that he is obsessed by the desire to 
use his power instead of abusing it. To 
such a man all things are possible.” 

“From what Ralph tells me, he has nearly 
everything. He is rich and likely to be 
richer; he has many friends; he has health; 
he knows how to enjoy life.” 

“He is unmarried, Miranda.” 

“Yes; that is rather odd.” Her eyes 
softened as she added: “He may find some- 
ody, some day, who will give him the 
greatest thing of all.” 


“Amen,” said the Sage, solemnly. 


Ill 


Miranda had left home at nine. As she 
crossed the Whitechurch Bridge, a man 
leaning against the stone parapet mounted 
a bicycle and joined her. It was Ralph. 

“T hate your travelling that last bit of 
lonely road at night.” 

“But how did you get away : 

“I managed it; I had to come.” 

Daylight Was failing fast at the end of 
July, but reasonably sharp eyes would have 
recognized either of the lovers at a gl mce,. 


BLINKERS 


Miranda, not quite at ease, mentioned this. 
Ralph laughed at her fears. 

“My darling girl, the people who know 
me are half asleep after dinner; the people 
who know you are in Moscombe. Besides, 
we are on the King’s highway. If I met one 
of our own maids, I might ride a mile 
beside her without exciting gossip. Why, 
the other morning, I walked half way home 
from church with our cook, who’s a rare 
good sort. I chaffed her about her new hat 
before all and sundry.” 

Miranda accepted the situation. And the 
road was lonely. So they sped on, engrossed 
in each other, blissfully reckless of the 
Goddess of Chance, not always propitious to 
lovers. Each had forgotten what each 
knew: that the vicar of Medbery-Hawthorne 
“sugared ” trees for moths. 

They walked slowly up the hill. 

“We can slip into our sanctuary for five 
minutes,” said the ardent Ralph. 

“Not for longer than that,” murmured the 
more cautious Miranda. 

Accordingly, at the turn of the road, with 
none in sight to forbid the alluring excur- 
sion, they dived into the tall bracken and 
disappeared. We need not follow them. 
What they did and said with fond repetition 
has been done and said many billions of 
times. At the end of ten minutes, the pair 
emerged, embraced, and parted. 

A minute later, the vicar, assuredly the 
most astounded man in his peaceful parish, 
stepped from under a spreading oak. 

He had seen, with feelings more easily 
imagined than described, Captain Somervell 
kissing his parlour-maid. He remained for 
a minute in profound meditation, Then, 
pulling himself together, he moved towards 
another tree, although for the moment in- 
terest in his beloved hobby had become 
negligible. 

“What,” he asked himself, “will Anna 
bella say? ” 

For several days Mrs. Merrytree had not 
spoken to him about Mary, for the excellent 
reason that her husband’s attitude towards 
the daughter of eccentric nobleman 


annoyed her. He refused, in fine, to believe 


the tale. He demanded further evidence. 
And he should have it when it was forth- 
coming. She had mentioned to him, in- 


cidentally, that Colonel and Mrs, Somervell 
had called at tea-time. But the real motive 
animating that visit was not disclosed, 

The vicar, meanwhile, as he sugared his 


trees, wondered what he ought to do, Long 
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ago, he had strolled to the conclusion that 
hasty action, nine times out of ten, defeats 
itself. As a curate of souls he was prone 
to think good rather than evil of his fellow 
creatures, Further, he held Mary to be an 
innocent girl; he regarded 
gallant young gentleman. 
But the pair had kissed. 
He was grievously distressed. These 
young people had made him a party to a 
misdemeanour. He could not possibly hold 
his peace about it. Perhaps—he remained 
doubtful on the point—a word in season, 
discreetly spoken, might avert a scandal. It 
was comforting to reflect that Mrs. Merry- 
tree, not himself, would undertake the task. 
He spread this ointment upon his lacerated 
sensibilities. 
them. His wife, surely, would admit that. 
Granted even that her absurd story were 
true, conceding, for the sake of. a lively 
argument, that Mary was the daughter of an 
eccentric peer, could she kiss captains at 
ten of night in secluded spots in the Forest 
of Ys? 


He returned home. 


Ralph as a 


Mary, in any case, must leave 


Most certainly not. 


IV 


Not till he was alone with his wife and 
snug between cool sheets did he tind words, 
When he did find them, they were not the 
‘winged ” words of Homie 2 They seemed 
to creep and crawl out of an uneasy heart. 

“My dear.” 

“Yes, Alfred? ” 

“Betore you go to sleep I must tell you 
something very upsetting 
If it has upset you, Alfred, 
it will be sure to upset me.” 

“Yes; I feel that I cannot sleep till I 
have told you. 


“Dear me! 


I went out to-night to suga1 
some trees. | was at work not three hundred 
vards from this house, when I heard voice 
fwo young people were pushing bievcles 
into the bracken. about to warn them 
of my presence with a cough, when I became 
dumb astonishment | 
Phyllis and Corydon.’ 
“Phyllis and Corvdon ? ” 
“Yes; 


place 


] wa 


Tec ognized 


some innocent lovemaking took 


almost under my nos Under 
ordinary circumstances it might have re 
juvenated me jut felt 


distress 


senile with 

Prepare yourself for a shock, 

Annabella. Phyllis was our Marvy.’ 
“Impossible ! ” 


© And Corydon Was young Somervell.” 


“T can’t believe it.” 
“But you must.” 


Eventually, of course She did, grappling 
with all the issues so disconcertingly raised. 

“Alfred,” she adjured him, “will you 
leave this delicate matter to me? ” 

“Tf you insist, my dear, I will.” 

“You are right about one thing. Ralph 
Somervell is incapable of a base action. 
You have surprised me, 1 am going to 
surprise you. The night before last, Kate, 
our Kate, rushed 


unceremoniously  jnto 
Mary’s bedroom. 


Maids in Kate’s station 
of life don’t observe our little decencies and 
proprieties, She wanted something or other 
with which I won't bother you. She rushed 
in; she found Mary in bed; she saw upon 
Mary’s left hand, upon the engaged finger, 
a magnificent ring-—diamonds and a stone 
that I guessed from Kate’s description to be 
a large turquoise.” 

“ Bless my soul! ” 

“| thought you would say that. Kate told 
me. I begged her not to mention the fact 
to anybody. But, to me, it confirmed that 
paragraph, taken with the book- 
plate 

“What book-plate : 

The story of the book plate was duly told. 
Mrs. Merrytree concluded incisively: 

“You must admit, Alfred, that it is almost 
certain that Providence, acting inscrutably 
as usual, has sent to us as parlour-maid the 
daughter of an eccentric nobleman.” 

“It really looks like it,” admitted the 
vicar. 

‘You will admit, also, that this ring is 
conclusive evidence that Mary is engaged to 
young Somervell.” 

“Ves; Dll admit that.” 

“And what have you got to say about 
‘Nothing, 
thing.’ 


\nnabella—absolutely 
“You will allow me to say a few words.” 
*‘[ am all attention, my dear.” 
7 av.” continued Mrs Merrytiee 
olemnly, “that this is a match of Heaven’s 
brought about in Heaven's 
' For us to interfere, 
most careful consideration, 
would be verging, I feel, upon sacrilege.” 
‘IT can’t go as far as that,” : 
“Perhaps not. You may have the privt- 
lege of assisting our bishop to marry them.’ 


own making, 
sometimes peculiar way. 


without the 


“Aren't we travelling too fast?” 
Now, Alfred, as the vicar of 
must tell me, your 


‘Possibly. 
this parish you 
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parishioner as 


well as 
you deem to be my duty.” 
The vicar sighed. The case, with all its 
complexities, seemed to outrage proportion 
and credibility. Bat he, like Colonel 
Somervell, was‘regretfully aware that many 
“happenings ” since the war had warped 
judgment of them almost to breaking point. 
However, directly challenged, he essayed to 
do his duty. 


your what 


wife, 


But he felt like a pilot coming 
into port in a black fog, groping his way 
by dead reckoning up a narrow, winding 
channel with mudbanks on side 
of it. 

“1 think, my dear, that our parlour-maid 
cannot be permitted to meet a young gentle- 
man on the sly. Why there should be this 
mystery I cannot attempt to explain. I 
accept it as a mystery to be cleared up in 
good time. To discharge Mary after break- 
fast to-morrow morning might be too drastic. 
Under thes special circumstances, we can 
hardly do the obvious thing. To speak 
quietly to her, to ask for an explanation, 
is not too easy, because if she refused to 
enlighten us, we must insist upon her 
leaving at once. In this parish, when I 
have been called upon to adjust unsatisfac 
tory relations between a man and a maid, 
I have always tackled the man first. 1 
might speak to young Somervell.” 

“And if—if de refused to enlighten us? ” 

“The situation would be painful ” 

“We will sleep over this, Alfred, if we 
At the 
two dull old 


We 


each 


can. You are upset, and so am I], 
time I do feel 
folks are up to our eyes in 
never met on the sly.” 
‘No.” 
“My father was not an eccentric 
man.” 


same that we 


romance. 


noble- 


wasn’t.” 
“Surely, Alfred, you are conscious of a 
thrill? ” 
‘IT am conscious, my dear, of being con 
foundedly wide awake, 


“Fortunately for me he 


with an unhappy 

prospect of a restless night.” 
Nevertheless, Morpheus -or was it Ariel? 
took these kind 


souls, hour were 


compas ion 
Within 
soundly asleep. 


upon two 


half an they 


Vv 


Mary’ face 
thrills coursed up and Mrs. 
back She could hardly 


keep her eyes off the girl at family prayers, 


Looking at next morning, 


more down 


Merrytree’s ample 


beholding her in white satin and orange 
blossom kneeling before a bishop, with 
Alfred, wearing his master’s hood, hovering 
in the background. She might be asked to 
stand sponsor to Mary’s first-born, 
Me-an’-Kate walked out of the dining- 
room; Mary tripped after them, but came 
back immediately with a tray. 
helped himself to bacon; Mrs. Merrytree 
made the tea. They had sat together like 
this for more than twenty years with nothing 
to disturb their peace, nothing, that is to say, 
which might whirl them out of themselves, 
transmuting the prose of life into poetry 
Mrs. Merrytree felt whirled out of herself, 
Ariel may have whispered to her that sh 


The vicar 


had missed something tremendous and 
amorphous. She wondered vaguely whether 


she and her husband had missed—youth, 
Had they been born—old? What was Mar 
feeling? She looked surprisingly cool and 
demure, although a faint smile—was it 
derisive ?—flickered about her pretty lips, 
the lips kissed by Ralph Somervell “on the 
sly.” 

She thought of the lovers kissing each 
other beneath the stars She wished that 
once, only once, she cculd have met het 
Alfred az clair de la lune under the elm 
trees in the cathedra: close of her native 
town. 

“JT have made up my mind what to do, 
she said sadly. 

The vicar looked up. fie was comfortably 
aware that his good wife could make up 
her mind as methodically as she could mak 
her bed, if necessity imposed such a task 
upon her. And she could make up his mind 
also. He could appreciate this the mor 
because beneath a somewhar passive and 
commonplace exterior lurked a mild sens 
of humour, which often revealed itsel! 
startlingly, like a jack-in-the-box. Left 
entirely to himself, the vicar of Medbery- 
Hawthorne might have astonished man! 
persons in his parish. He was gratefull) 
aware that his wife “ordered ” his mind fo! 
him even before she made it up. 
speak, flung back the sheets and blankets, 
and allowed the breeze of common sense to 
ventilate the coverlets., 

“Ves, dear?” 


“The situation is impossible.” 


She, so 


“Tf you say so, it must be so.” 

“T mean by ‘ impossible ’ that the presence 
here of a parlour-maid who wears a diamond 
and turquoise ring at night must upsel the 
other With the will in the 


maids. best 
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world they cannot, and will not, hold their 
tongues.” 
“T agree. 

“Probably they are chattering at this 
moment.” 

“I can imagine more unlikely things.” 

“At the same time, Alfred, lL don’t want 
to ask Kate to do the parlour work in 
addition to her own duties, and I must 
consider your comfort. Without speaking 
to Mary, I can see Mrs. Paxton, who might 
be able to provide another maid at short 
notice. Mary must leave us.” 

“] fear’ so.” 


” 


“T come now to a matter of even more 
serious importance. At whatever cost to my 
own feelings—and I confess that my sym- 
pathies are with the young people—I cannot 
hush up this romantic affair. The Somer- 
vells would be greatly incensed, and with 
reason, if they discovered later on that I had 
kept secret from them something which 
they ought to know. " 

She paused, glancing at her husband. 
He nodded. 

“Yes, Annabella, yes; the Somervells 
ought to know.” 

“[T shall tell them this afternoon.” 

“You will do what you think best, my 
dear.” 

“T shall do as I would be done by. If 
I had a son, and if he were meeting a maid- 
servant of the Somervells, whoever she 
might be, secretly and at night, I should 
feel aggrieved, cruelly aggrieved, if Mrs. 
Somervell, a neighbour and a friend, know- 
ing the fact, kept it from me.” 

“You have stated the case exhaustively.” 

“But, | repeat, my sympathies are with 
the young people.” 

*And—and so are mine, Annabella.” 

The vicar took a new-laid egg, chipped it 


>) 


} 


and relapsed into silence, 


CHAPTER XI 
The Colonel's Ultimatum 


I 
PON the afternoon of this eventful 
day Colonel and Mr Somervell 
Were, as usual, at home. Since the 
War they rarely ventured beyond the ring 
tence that encompassed Chorley House and 
its paddocks. Inside that ring fence they 
felt reasonably Satc: outside it dis oncerting 
things happened. It was a grievance of 
the colonel’s that urchins in Puddenhurst 


BLINKERS 


no longer touched caps to authority; petty 
tradesmen had adopted a curter manner, 
and the picturesque high street, straggling 
down the centre of the once happy village, 
was filled of an afternoon with noisy trip- 
pers vomited out of gaudy char-a-bancs 
from Moscombe and Avonmouth. The 
colonel, leisurely descending the familiar 
slope reflecting mournfully upon changed 
conditions, would be constrained to hop 
nimbly out of the way of a motor-bike pro- 
pelled at excess speed by some unspeakable 
bounder whose offence was hot mitigated by 
the fact that he carried behind him or be- 
side him some scantily dressed young 
woman of prepossessing appearance. The 
colonel’s faultless breeches and leggings 
were bespattered with mud or smothered 
with dust and his feelings lacerated by 
raucous laughs. 

“T stay at home,” he said testily. 

Purdie and Ralph had motored to Mel- 
chester; Ruth was playing tennis upon a 
neighbouring lawn. The colonel was pot- 
tering about the paddocks wondering what 
he would get for his hay. Ought he to sell 
it at once or wait for a better price later 
on? Such questions had become paramount 
in his mind. Mrs. Somervell sat sewing in 
the shade, raising her graceful head now 
and again to glance at her lord. Time was 


slipping by, she reflected, and dear Ralph 
had not yet made up his mind about India, 
which seemed infinitely remote. Her heart, 
as has been said, was not of the strongest. 
At times it fluttered intermittently. One 
day it would stop. She was not unduly 
‘ And with ordi- 
nary care she might hope to live for many 
vears. Still—India was so far off. And 


oppressed by this thought. 


Ralph was an only son. He had come 
through the dreadful war almost unscathed. 
To lose him now seemed unfair and unncces- 
sarv. The boy's father felt just as she did 
about that. Why did Ralph hesitate? 

The aged butler approat hed, followed by 
Mrs. Merrytree. Mrs. Somervell rose, hold 
ing out her delicate hand. 

“T am so glad to sce you.” 

She wasn't. She wished to be left alone 
with her thoughts, but her greeting was none 
the less cordial on that account. 

“ Please tell the colonel that Mrs. Merry 
tree is here.” 

The butler withdrew. Mrs. Somervell in- 
dicated the most comfortable of three chairs, 
and Mrs. Merrytree sank into it. 


“A close day, Mrs. Merrytree.” 
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“Very.” 

Politely they exchanged platitudes till the 
colonel sauntered up, spud-stick in hand. 
He greeted the visitor handsomely and sin- 
cerely. He recognized in her a_ receiver 
rather than a transmitter of news. She 
would listen deferentialiy to his diatribes 
and accept his judgments as infallible. 

“The hay is all in,” he announced; “a 
fine crop.” 

“Ah! the vicar is delighted with the in- 
creased size of his little stack. You and 
Mrs. Somervell are alone?” 

“We are left alone,” said the colonel 
tartly. This happened to be another griev- 
ance. Although he and his wife elected to 
remain in what their visitor termed “absurd 


isolation,” the colonel complained because 
his neighbours, of much the same kidney, 
did as he did. 

Mrs. Merrytree paused to “round up” 
carefully prepared phrases. Possibly she 
And, hating sur- 
prises, she shrank from startling her friends, 
But back of her mind lay the conviction that 
her message, when delivered, would not be 
reckoned disagreeable. 

“T want to talk to you about my Marv.” 

The possessive pronoun seemed to sweeten 
the name. 

“Um! 
stick it?” 

Mrs. Merrytree frowned. The colonel was 
outspoken, but she knew that no offence was 
intended, 

“The vicar thinks that her position with 
us is untenable.” 


had dramatic instincts. 


She is leaving you? She can't 


“The vicar is right. The young lady is 
lucky to have found such a place as vours 
for her ridiculous experiment, bur | knew 
that, however kind yew might be, she would 
leave you.” 

“You are slightly mistaken, colonel. The 
vicar is of opinion that we must give Mary 
notice. For the moment she is quite un 
aware of our intention. She has expressed 
no wish to leave; very much the contrary.” 

“Indeed?” 


“Yes. We have made the discovery that 
Mary is engaged to be married. She wears, 
at night, a magnificent ring. My _ house 
maid saw it upon the right finger. Yester 
day evening, at five minutes to ten, the 
vicar, who was suvgarine tree near the 


Avonmouth road, saw Mary kissing or being 
kissed—it makes no difference — bv a young 
gentleman.” 

“Tam not surpri ed.” declared the colonel 


“If I were five-and-twenty 
Mrs. Merrytree, I 
gentleman. 


years younger, 
should envy that young 
lL am not too old to envy him 
as wis.” 

“What things you say, Arthur,” mur. 
mured Mrs. Somervell. 

“fT always say what I mean, Bertha.” 

“You are interrupting Mrs. Merrytree at 
a most interesting point.” 

“The vicar,” continued Mrs, Merrytree, 
“was not seen by the young people. He 
was simply dumb with astonishment, He 
remained where he was. Mary hurried back 
to the Vicarage—I expect all my maids to 
be in at ten—the young gentleman——” 

“Returned to Avonmouth,” hazarded the 
colonel. 

“No. He took the Puddenhurst Toad. 
Can you guess who he is?” 

“T haven't a notion. I believe that one 
or two sprigs of quality are staying in Pud- 
denhurst for the buck-hunting. We begin 
next Monday.” 

“He is a sprig of quality, colonel.” 

“What! the vicar recognized him? This 
is exciting. You hear, Bertha—the vicar 
recognized kisser and kissee. Who is he? 
We're on tenterhooks. Who is he?” 

“Your Ralph.” 


Some surprises are so utterly unforeseen 
that they paralyse minds and bodies. Both 
the colonel and Mrs. Somerve!l were thus 
affected. They didn't speak; they sat still. 
When the mother grasped the meaning of 
what was said her first poignant reflection 
concerned itself with such news reaching her 
indirectly. In imagination a thousand times 
at least she had pictured her boy coming to 
her, kissing her, and whispering the happy 
truth. That he had not done so became a 
cruel disappointment. And being a devoted 
mother she sought instantly to excuse him 
Great pressure must have been brought to 
bear upon Ralph, probably by this mys- 
terious girl whom, to be candid, she had 
not yet accepted as a paragon, The colonel’s 
enthusiasm had left Mrs. 


or, at best, luke-warm. 


Somervell cold, 
Marvy had good 
Farther than that 
Oddly enough, 
unless we give the credit to intuition, she 


looks and good manners. 


~-he was not prepared to go. 


In heved what was so solemnly aftirmed by 
Mrs. Merrytree. Mary was engaged to 


The effect upon the colonel was objective. 
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“* What! The vicar recognized 
him ? Who is he?’”’ 


He forgot himself entirely for an instant. 
He beheld the daughter of an eccentric but 
rich peet handkerchief 


wh} 


ich his boy had promptly picked up, re- 


dropping filmy 


turning it to the young lady with his heart 


inside it. For the moment he was incapable 


of blaming Ralph. 
dashed into love and matrimony 

nsulting their sires. Like his wife, he felt 
positive that pretty Lady M. had imposed 
secrecy upon an And, 
olded 


Dashing young fellows 
without 


ingenuous youth. 
teally, she was too pretty to be 
about it. 

He burst out laughing. 

Mrs. Merrytree looked shoc ked. 


prepared for 


She was 
explosions, not exactly for 
laughter, 
exclaimed the colonel. 
Mrs. Merrytree said gently : 
“Dear Colonel Somervell, you take this 
better than I’ had dared to hope.” 
Andsomehow—we cannot analyse the why 
and wherefore—her voice and manner con- 
veyed to the colonel high 
admiration. Obviously, in the estimation of 


“The rogues ! 


approval and 


Orawn by 
Tom Peddie 


a good woman, he had surpassed expecta- 
tion. 

“As to that,” he said genially, “where 
could I find a more attractive daughter-in- 
law?” 

“Where, indeed?” 

“But IT agree with you that Mary cannot 
remain in your service. She must be sent 
packing to her ridiculous father. I shall 
have to be civil to him, I suppose, but the 
sooner we meet and come to an understand- 
ing the better.” 

Mrs. Merrytree assented, adding : 

“T shall say a word to Mary to-night.” 

The colonel considered this. He was 
already so fond of Mary that he desired to 
treat her tenderly. The romantic adventure 
had gone far enough; at the same time, 
Mary, little witch, had played her part 
delightfully, entering into the spirit of the 
thing. To summon her, to give her notice 
as if she were really a parlour-maid, jarred 
upon the colonel’s sense of w hat was fitting. 

“You will do as you think fit, but if you 
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“T do—I do.” 

“Then I think we might mark time a 
leetle longer. Let me speak to Raiph when 
he returns from Melchester. I shall extract 
all the truth out of the boy, because, of 
course, he knows.” 

“Yes; he must know.” 

The colonel rubbed his hands together, 
warming to the pleasant work ahead. 

“J think I see my way. Mary, acting 
probably under her father’s instructions, 
has played a game upon us. You agree with 
me, Bertha?” 

Mrs. Somervell said slowly : 

“T don’t take this as lightly as you do, 
Arthur. An engagement to me is serious. 
We know nothing of this girl. Her father 
may be more than eccentric. You hinted 
as much coming back on Wednesday from 
Medbery-Hawthorne. I should oppose 
very strongly our son entering any family, 
however distinguished, in which there was 
insanity.” 

The colonel fumed a little. 

“My dear Bertha, why borrow trouble in 
a world too full of it?) Where was 1?” 

He turned to Mrs. Merrytree. 

“You had just observed that Mary had 
played a game on us.” 

“Yes, and played it well. Let her go on 
playing it for a few hours longer till—till 
we are fully prepared to deal with her. 1 
may be wrong, but I fancy the right person 


to tell her that the position is untenable is 
Ralph.” 

“By all means. I shall certainly have 
some dithculty in Mary at a 
minute’s notice.” 


replacing 
“Quite so. When a horse runs away with 
me I let him run. When he slows up 1 
make him run farther than he intended. I 
am tempted to make this sly 
go on working for you. 


little puss 
Then we should 
have the laugh on her—hay:” 

“It’s not a laughing matter, Arthur.” 

The appearance of the aged butler with 
the tea things imposed a change of con 
Before Mrs. Merrytree left Chor 
ley House it was understood that time 
should be marked by her. On the morrow, 


versation. 


so the colonel said with many chucklings, 
Ralph and he might ride over to Medbery 
Hawthorne. 

believe,” father, 
“that everything has turned out, or will turn 
out, for the best. 

“T wish | could think so, 
Somervell, 


concluded Ralph's 


murmured Mr S. 


Il 


When Mrs. Merrytree disappeared down 
the drive in her pony cart, the colonel, 
whistling cheerfully, returned to his wife. 
His had been a happy marriage, and per- 
haps he was inclined to give himself undue 
credit for that. He believed—millions of 
men share his belief—that his Bertha shared 
his views upon all things that mattered 
simply because she was too clever to con- 
tradict him and too weak, physically, to 
engage in argument with a man who was 
incapable of debating any point with de. 
tachment. Very early in life the precon- 
ceived idea had marked Arthur Somervell 
as its own. He was, indeed, from the tip of 
a neat boot to the top of a Lock hat, th 
preconceived idea of what a colonel, once 2 
guardsman and living with independent 
means upon his own property, ought to be. 
Adam Issell would have cited him as a type 
not a character. He was true to type. That, 
of course, is much if the type be good. And 
his type is good. Such men as Colonel 
Somervell have accomplished great things in 
the past. Unhappily, so far as the futur 
is concerned, they are likely to remain in- 
sensible to change, which is a pity. 

Mrs. Somervell, not a type, had realized 
early in her married life that her husband 
Was a most agreeable companion when hi 
had his own way. Accordingly she let him 
have it. She recognized in him great quali- 
ties; she ignored his defects. One of these 
detects happened to be an encrusted con- 
viction that the Somervells were entitled, 
by right divine, to certain privileges and 
amenities. Every Sunday the colon 
thanked God, in a loud voice, for the bless- 
ings vouchsafed him, but a cynic might 
have asked if really he was grateful, Out 
side the family pew gratitude did not see! 
exactly to radiate from him. But in his wa) 
he expressed a form otf it. 

“T have had a tolerable innings,” he 
would remark, “and I congratulate miyselt 
upon having pi ked the right time to bat. 

As he strolled to his wife he was reflecting 
complacent lv that he, not she, had 
Mary at first sight. He was 
almost overcome by his own perspicacity. 
Long ago he had dee¢ ided that his boy would 
marry the right girl. He would do so be- 
cause he was a Somervell and his fathers 
son. As his father’s son he had captured, 
lock, stock and barrel, “ pretty Lady M. 


The colonel glanced at a gold hunting 
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watch. Ralph and Purdie would be back 
soon. Purdie, poor fellow, would have to 
write letters, Ralph and himself could take 
a stroll together before the dressing-gong 
sounded. 

“Well, my dear, this settles the India 
question.” 

“Perhaps.” 

The colonel, standing above her, even 
more upright than usual, looked down upon 
her placid face. At the moment he was 
thinking that poor Bertha lacked “drive.” 
A strain of “drive” in Ralph’s wife would 
be acceptable. 

“Why do you say ‘perhaps’? Ralph will 
now settle down, not too far from us, I hope. 
I'm looking forward to teaching his young- 
sters to ride. There are two or three good 
properties in the market. The boy might 
take on the hounds.” 

“You go too fast for me, Arthur.” 

“What a dear old slow coach it is, to be 
sure!” 

“Why has Ralph kept this from us?” 

“T can answer that question, Bertha. 
Ralph is expecting to give us the pleasantest 
surprise. But I shall turn the tables on 
him and surprise him.” 

“You accept her before you know who she 
is? That astonishes me. It’s—it’s so unlike 

“Unlike me not to know a good thing 
when I see it? At the first glance I recog- 
nized Mary as quality.” 

“How do you know that her name is 
Mary? All the parlour-maids at the Vicar- 
age are called Mary, I am feeling very 
uneasy,” 

“Why?” 

“I can’t explain. You are partly the 
cause of my uneasiness. You make so abso- 
lutely sure that things are right.” 

“T have faith in my Maker,” replied the 
colonel piously, 

“Ah! The longer I live, Arthur, the 
more I realize that God’s ways are not 
entirely Somervell ways.” 

The colonel stared at her. Rarely, indeed, 
did his wife stray from his path; when she 
did so he always stared at her and shook 
his head, 

“The weather is oppressive,’ he remarked. 
“Tt has affected you, Bertha.” 

“Perhaps. 1 think I shall go in and lie 
down,” 

He assisted her courteously. Much may 
be forgiven him because he never failed to 
please his wife as a preux chevalier. He 


BLINKERS 


rose when she entered a room or left it; he 
accompanied her to her carriage; he pre- 
sented her with roses; he paid her little 
compliments. Men who practise such arts 
are beloved by their womenfolk. 

She went to her room. 

The colonel walked as far as the stables, 
not too near the house. Empty stalls and 
loose boxes afflicted his eye. It brightened 
as he beheld Ralph’s hunter, which whin- 
nied as he approached her. Then he 
smiled, thinking of full stables, hearing all 
the delightful sounds once so familiar, the 
steady chumping of corn, the pawing of 
impatient hooves upon stones, the rattle of 
buckets, the occasional squeal 


If the good old times could return 
The daughter of a rich but eccentne 
nobleman might accomplish such a miracle. 

Did she ride? 

He hoped so, but if she didn’t his boy 
could afford to spend more on his gees. 
Bertha had given up hunting when the 
babies came. It made an appreciable differ- 
ence to him. 

A motor-horn tooted. 


IV 


He left the stables as the car drew up 
opposite the garage. Purdie descended. 
Ralph backed the car into its appointed 
place. 

» “You here, father?” said Ralph. “You 
told me you couldn't stick empty stalls.” 

“They may not be empty this time next 
year.” 

Ralph nodded. Obviously his father was 
considering the possible demise of the head 
of the family. He knew that such a con- 
tingency would not translate his sire to 
another county. He would consent to take 
his seat in the Upper House, and then he 
would return to Chorley. 

The colonel observed certain formalities. 
He asked his guest if he had enjoyed his 
visit to Melchester and listened politely to 
Purdie’s caustic comments upon a town that 
lay fast asleep beneath the most glorious 
As he expected, 
Purdie hurried away to write his letters. 


spire in the kingdom. 


Father and son were alone, 
“Come into the paddocks, my boy.” 
“With pleasure.” 
“JT am looking forward to a quiet talk with 
you.” 
They strolled in silence through the gar- 
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THE QUIVER 


den, across a sunk fence, and inte the first 
paddock. Here and there were fine trees 
which gave the field a park-like appearance. 
A profiteer, buying Chorley House, woittd 
consider possibly the propriety of re-chris 
tening the domain. It was called by the 
villagers The Park. 
nut Was a seat. 


Under a Spanish chest- 
Upon this Colonel Somer- 
vell sat, making room beside him for his 
son. From this seat no house nor cottage 
was visible except Chorley House, The 
forest surrounded these fields. ‘The forest, 
by Act of Parliament, was sacrosanct. 

A cool breeze, bearing the fragrance ol 
new-mown hay, now tempered the too sultry 
heat of the afternoon. In the next paddock 
the colonel’s Jerseys were grazing. Even in 
war-time there had been cream for the 
colonel’s tea and no real shortage of butter. 

“Jolly, isn’t it?” said Ralph. 

He Suspect d nothing from his sire’s rather 
protracted silence. And he perceived that 
the colonel was in a good temper. 

“Ves, it’s England. I hate to leave Eng- 
land, because I can’t find all this”—he 
waved his hand—‘anywhere elise. 

suppose not.” 

“Your mother and I were talking this 
afternoon of India. 
mind definitely 
days.” 

“Well, what about it?” 


“1 don't want to ego to India.” 


You must make up you 


about that within few 


“Why should vou go?’ ° 


“T might have to go.” 
The colonel had 


he wished to give his boy a 


mentioned India because 
chance. He 
hoped that Ralph would tell his story with 
out undue pressure. Little did he guess that 
pressure had been applied to his son and 
heir by Purdie. Coming back from Mel 
chester Purdie had said curtly “Your 
father is ripe for your contession. He will 
never be riper. He can’t think better of 
Miranda than he does at this minute. He 
has committed himself irretrievably.” 

Such words from such a man were impres- 
sive, And yet Ralph had temporized., He 
was happy, Miranda was happy. Why not 
slide along smooth'y upon lines ot least re 
sistance for a wee bittic But Purdie had 
not been sympathetic. 
brutally. 


He had poke n almost 
“You are sliding away from the 
right opportunity, an indication of weakness, 
Go for your ti ther at once Ariel has been 
kind to us. 


Exactly what I wanted has 
come to pass, much quicker than T antici 


pated. 


Your father believes that he has 
detected in a parlour-maid all the qualities 
that he demands in your wife. Strike!” 

The colonel said testily : 

“What do you mean, Ralph, by having 
lo por =f 

“One gets higher pay in India.” Pausing 
for an instant he added nervously, “Ifif 
you cut off my allowance I could live in 
India on my pay.” 

“Cut off your allowance! What to good 
ness are you talking about?” 

“Such things have happened, father. I-] 
might want to—to marry somebody whom 
you didn’t like.” 

The colonel was at the end of his tether, 
Ralph’s hesitations and nervousness exas- 
perated him. 


“You want to marry—somebody ? 


“Yes, I do.” 

“Not Alice Apperton 

“Not Alice Apperton.” 

The colonel’s voice softened He Was 
beginning to enjoy himselt. 

“Tell me all about it, my boy. 
fallen in love, 

have.” 


“With—with anvbody I know?” 


You have 
what?” 


“You have met her; you liked her, but 1 
hardly dare tell you who she is.” 

“Don't be a silly fool! If 1 liked her 
that ought to make things easier. Come!” 
“She is Mrs. Merrytree’s parlour-maid.” 

The colonel rocked with laughter, Ralph 
said, in his best military manner : 
amuses you, sir.’ 
“Betause vou thought that you would 
spring this as a surprise on me.” 
it a surprise 
Not a bit of it. Mi 
the surprise this afternoon. You wert 
lhe vicar nabbed 


Merrytree sprung 
caught, my boy, caught! 
vou, What did you fork out for that ring?” 
; Stupetied, Ralph gazed at his chuckling 
sire. Suddenly he felt his hand grasped 
firmly: he heard his father’s voice warmly 
allectionate, 

‘] congratulate you with all my heart.” 

Ralph recovered himself. 

‘You think her a darling?” 
a wonder.” 


nabbed—by the 


“7 prefer your own word 

“You ay we were 
Vieal 

Phe colonel explained, cutting short the 
story. He ended triumphantly : 

‘LT spotted her in a jitly as quality. But 
she remains to me a pretty mystery. But 


uu must know who she 
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THE QUIVER 
“Yes, I know.” and your friend wili be there. Doe; he 6 
“T take it that you met her before she know about this? ” oy 

became a parlour-maid.” “Yes; I told him.” have 
“Perhaps you protested.” Ralph muttered deprecatingly : a] 
“Yes.” “I’m afraid this has shaken you up, disc 
“She has an eccentric father?” father.” The 
“You might call him that. I don’t. He’s “Shaken me up?” the colonel’s voice this 

a wonder, too.” trembled. “I—I simply don’t know where But 
“For heaven’s sake, uncork yourself! I am.” 

Who is he? ” He stumped towards the house, walking me 
“Adam Issell.” heavily, doggedly, as if progress were a acct 
The colonel’s memory had become pain to him. Ralph lit a cigarette and « 

treacherous in regard to matters of impor- remained where he was. Some process of You 

tance, but it retained trifles. He remem- disintegration began to work within him real 
bered Adam Issell, the designer of papers. For example, he realized that the bubble of qua 

Under the paralysing shock of discovering romance, so iridescent, reflecting, like a him 

that Mary’s father was not a nobleman, the — concave mirror, the colour and movement of “ 

name of Issell flared out, even as the bull’s- life, had been pricked. Being a true Somer- bef 
eye lantern of a constable may shine  vell, he thought to himself ruefully: “I'm ur 
dazzlingly in the eyes of an inebriated foot- not sure that old Miles has not made a hat 

passenger. mess of this.” He had never seen his a 
“You tell me that Mrs. Merrytree’s father so quiet under provocation. He wa: ory 

parlour-maid is the daughter of Adam behaving as if he were stunned. Mi 

Issell, who designs wall-papers at Mos- Ralph’s imagination, not particularly 

combe ? ” vivid, failed to carry him much afield ona voi 
ove." path overhung by brambles. However, he att 
The colonel’s voice became icy. pushed on in fancy, till he reached his but 
“JT want more exact information about Mr. mother’s room. What would she say: are 

Adam Issell.” Could he count on her sympathy? Would 
Stung by his father’s tone, Ralph de- she be stunned? ‘ 

livered a blow over the heart. It occurred to him presently that Purdie 
“He keeps a small shop in Moscombe. might illuminate his darkness. He stil! 

He is a painter and decorator, a petty believed that Purdie’s dominating person- ele 

tradesman, not—not prosperous. Apart ality must prevail. At any rate, he owed it | 

from that he’s an artist—a genius. And _ to his friend to prepare him for a dinner a 

his daughter has, as you say, quality.” that must be eaten without much appetite en 
“You want to marry the daughter of a He fihished his cigarette and returned to th sal 

petty tradesman.” house. pl 

“T want to marry the sweetest girl in the Purdie was stamping the last envelop ha 

world.” when Ralph entered the smoking room. on 
“You have told your father,” said Purdi¢ 

Vv * How on earth do you know? ” m 

“It’s written in indelible ink upon your 7 

Ralph waited for an explosion. His ingenuous countenance. He said nothing, we 

father, he decided, must let off steam. ‘Then — of course.” by 
he would simmer a bit; in the end—after “It beats me how you get at your facts, 

what he had said about Miranda—he would Miles. Yes, he said nothing; he is with 

calm down and listen to the voice of reason. mother at this moment. [| didn’t surprise st 

Purdie would tackle him. His father was him; he surprised me. Old Merrytree, th 

no match for old Miles. These thoughts confound him! caught me kissing Miranda a5 

percolated through his mind as he waited and blabbed. Somehow they know that | p 

for the explosion which seemed to be — gave Miranda a ring.” i he 

strangely delayed. The colonel stared at “] was counting on all this,” said Purdie. fe 

. the pleasant landscape for a moment. Then “Everything has turned out ‘according 0 tr 
he got up. plan.’ ” 

‘lL am going to your mother,’ he said Ralph felt dizzy. He sat down, almost a 


quietly. “We shall meet at dinner 


, Ralph, — gaping at his omniscient friend. 
101s 


| 
| 


he 


“You—you wanted me to be caught? ” 

“Certainly. I admit that Ariel seems to 
have worked hand in hand with me.” 

“T expected father to—to bust.” 

“He may—later. He will assuredly if he 
discovers that I inspired that paragraph in 
The Prattler. There will be another in 
this week’s issue flatly contradicting it. 
But mum’s the word.” 

“T should think so. Perhaps you will tell 
me that everything has turned out not only 
according to plan, but as you wished it? ” 

“Yes, The objective has been reached. 
Your father has accepted Miranda as she 
really is. 
quality. 


He has admitted to us that she is 
How, I ask you, can he stultify 
himself by repudiating his own judgments?” 
“Father is—father. When I got into debt, 
before the war, soon after joining, he was 
but he paid up. I should feel 
happier now, if he had stormed a bit. He 
asked if you knew, and I said you did. He 


grunted, another bad sign. IT’m_ afraid, 
> 


Miles, you won’t enjoy your dinner.’ 
“Don’t worry about that! I shall.” His 
voice became sharper, as he added: “T shall 
attempt to deal with the colonel faithfully, 
but you must stand by. 
are done.” 
“Why should I weaken? ” 
“You are a Somervell.” 


If you weaken, we 


Ralph betrayed slight annoyance. 

“The Somervells are not weak,’ he de- 
clared. 

It seemed to the 
his friend was actually 


Purdie grinned at him. 
younger man that 
enjoying an abominable situation, sucking 
satisfaction out of the troubles and_per- 
Purdie may 
have guessed this. He laid a strong hand 
m Ralph's shoulder. 

“I’m not’ an easy man to follow across 
my own line of country. 
briefly this. 


Plexities of an ancient family. 


What I mean is 
Fetter strength and it becomes 
Weakness, All you Somervells are fettered 
by family traditions and prejudices.” 

“I'm not.” 

“That remains to be seen. If you are 
‘trong, you will win through. [ tell you 
this, a strong man knows his own weakness 
and guards against it 
perhaps where he 
he is weak. 


\ weak man knows 
strong, and forgets that 
: In a gymnasium T have seen 
tellows exercising over-developed biceps and 
Wiceps, when they should be giving atten- 
ton to weak underpinning, 
a cold bath.” 


He laughed again and left the room. 


I’m off to have 


BLINKERS 


VI 


Mrs. Somervell did not appear at dinner. 
Ruth took her place. The colonel did the 
honours as usual. Even Purdie, a hyper- 
critic, admired his self-possession. The 
Old Guard, of course, went into action with 
colours flying and trumpets blaring. The 
talk centred upon hunting and the increased 
cost of sport. Ralph said little; Purdie 
interpolated a few questions, enough to keep 
his host “going strong.” After Ruth had 
left the dining-room, the men didn’t remain 
there for long. The colonel proposed that 
cottee should be drunk in the smoking- 
room. Ralph assented, smiling inwardly. 
He guessed that his sire meant to “have it 
out ” before Purdie. He couldn’t help ad- 
miring Somervell pluck. Obviously two- 
to-one odds failed to dismay the veteran. 
lighted 
colonel fired the first shot. 

“] have been had,” said the master of 
Chorley House. 

It was a magnificent opening. 
blinked, 


Three cigars were before the 


Purdie 
Subordinates in his office had 
noticed a trick of the journalist’s, a signifi- 
cant trick, which had become habitual. 
When Miles Purdie was “fairly up against 
it,’ he would remove his spectacles, wipe 
them carefully, and put them on again. He 
did so now. The colonel continued : 

“T am going to speak frankly before your 
friend, Ralph, because you took him into 
your confidence first, a confidence you with- 
held from your mother and me.” 

The colonel had prepared this sentence 
in his room. He delivered it 
sonorously. 

“That’s all right, father.” 

*J don’t think so, nor does your mother. 
But we must take things as we find ’em. 
She is much upset. I prevailed upon her to 
I repeat I have been had.” 

“In what way, father? ” 

“Mrs. Merrytree,” said the 
solemnly, “came to me with a cock-and-bull 
story about her being the 
daughter of a nobleman, and she asked 


dressin 


> 


go to bed. 
colonel 
parlour-maid 


for my advice, which is always at the service 
of an old friend. There was a paragraph 
in some rag or other, But what bowled me 
over was a book-plate surmounted by a 
coronet in some volume of verse found by 
Mrs. Merrytree in the girl’s room. The 
volume disappeared.” 

“T have it, father.” 

“You have it?” 
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THE QUIVER 


“Miranda gave it to me.” 

“ Miranda? ” 

“That is her name, which describes her 
ma 

“No matter.” 

“If you had seen the book plate, father, 
you would have soon found out that the 
escutcheon belongs to an impoverished 
baron who has no children. I looked it out. 
Miranda’s father bought the book at a 


second-hand bookshop and gave it to 
Miranda when she was fourteen.” 

“A most extraordinary coincidence! 
Anyway, the romantic story appealed to me. 
There’s no fool like an old fool. To cut 
it short, I was beguiled into delivering 
judgment upon a young woman, a very 
attractive young woman, when I was not in 
possession of all the fact concerning her.” 

“You admit that you cottoned to her? 

The young man’s voice was querulous, 
He had not anticipated admissions; he had 
supposed that his father would defend an 
outspoken opinion ; he had forgotten some 
thing that he ought to have known. His 
father, however reactionary, detested lying. 
He prided himself on telling the truth, how 
ever unpalatable it might be to others. In 
this case the truth was horribly unpalatable 
to himself. It was humiliating to reflect that 
he had been had, but that was the ove 
fir-t and last 
conclusion not to be evaded by an honest 
man. Alone with his wife, before she had 
time to speak, he had exclaimed: “I’m 
done crisp as a biscuit’ 

“T admit that I made a fool of mvself.” 

Ralph cast a hunted giance at Purd 


h 
mastering conclusion, tl 


who, certainly, Was not enjoving his Cigar. 
The colonel was clever enough -to interpret 
that glance. He said stiffly 

“It’s not pleasant to admit as much in 
the presence of vour friend, Have you 
asked him to defend y ss 

Ralph wriggled. 

“T can defend him,” said Purdie. 

“Pray do! I draw the unflattering infer 
ence that my son is incapable of defending 
himself. ” 

“Let us say rather,” continued Purdie, 
“that he is too distressed at the pain he has 
inflicted on you to plead his case calmly 
and to the best advantage \nd |, as your 
guest, sensible of the kindness and hos 
pitality you have shown me, am hampered 
as his advocate.’ 

Not to be outdon: in courte th colone] 
inclined his he id, saying blandly 


My son 
an advocate. 1 will listen to whatever you 
have to say.” 


s fortunate in having so clever 


Purdie puffed at his cigar, slowly mar 
shalling his wits. The colonel, he reflected, 
was a formidable antagonist. He had 
marched into the open, disdaining trench 
warfare and “dugouts.” Had he sheltered 
himself behind his own words, Purdie’s task 
would have been easy. 

“Ts it necessary, colonel, that your son's 
wife should bring money into the family?” 

“Money is always handy,” growled the 
colonel, “but we could worry along without 
that.” 

“Thank you. You would expect good 
health, intelligence, a sweet disposition? ” 
The colonel nodded. “ Miranda Issell has 
these great gifts. She is well educated, ab 
to take her place and keep it in any society.” 

“Possibly. ” 

“Then it really comes to this. You object 
to her as a putative daughter-in-law merely 
because her father is a tradesman?” 

oy do,” replied the colonel trenchantly 
“As the daughter of a tradesman I refuse 
to consider her as a possible daughter-in- 
law.” 


fe as trades 


Some of our peers began 
men,” 

* Adam Issell of Moscombe is not a peer.” 

“Then Adam Issell is actually the stum> 


line-block 


1 

‘You have not yet met 

‘No 

“Tle is no ordinary man. I believe at 
he will take his right place as an artist 
before long. He intends to leave 


“Mr. Issell’s plans don’t interest me. Did 
you encourage Ralph to make love to Ml 


daughter ? 


Fortunate ly. Purdie was able to reply 
promptly 

‘Your son was engaged to Miranda Issell 
before met her.” 

“Do you defend his falling in love with 
a voung woman not in his own rank in 
life, and keeping his engagement to her a 
secret trom his parents 

“Love imposes itself, sir. Miranda Isseu 


captivated Ralph as he captivated you— 
and me Ralph wanted you to meet her. 
He was certain you would recognize het 
quality. And you did—instantly. It you 
met her father, you would recognize his 
quality. IT urge you to meet him 
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“*You are on the fence. Come off it! 
must advance boldly or retreat’ ’’ 


“And I refuse to do so.” 

“You regard his trade as a stigma? 
“Nothing of the sort. oppose this 
Marnage; I shall use every means In my 
power to prevent it, because | know myselt 
and my son. Passion, a passing phase, has 
swept him off his feet. I make allowance 
for that. I believe—and my wife shares 


that belief—that only unhappiness could 
come from such a match. The Somervells 
don’t Marry out of their class. I am con 
sidering this unfortunate atiair from every 
Point of view. IT can speak, I know, for the 
head of my family. His large property is 


Wentailed. He would not leave it to my 
sn if he married this girl. In short, I 
‘onceive it to be my duty to say that such 
¢ Marriage would cut off mv son from all 
ofus. | bring great pressure to bear upon 
mM in his interests. 


\nd—there is nothing 
More to be said.” 


—p. 1025 
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Tom Peddie 


“You refuse to consider the girl?” asked 
Purdie after a moment's pause. 

“Why should I consider her? 

“This story may leak out. If it ends in 
marriage, gossip is silenced; if it doesn’t, 
Miranda Issell’s good name is imperilled.” 

“That is not my affair, Purdie.” 

He stood up, very erect. 


“J will say good night. Let Ralph think 
He is wise to hold his tongue 
till he has done so. I shall go to my wife.” 

He went out, and the door slammed signi- 


ficantly behind him. 


things over. 


CHAPTER XII 
Purdie Plays Proxy 
I 


5 soon as the colonel had left the room 
Ralph strode up and down awhile, 
then took his seat again. Purdie 
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threw away his 


halt finished 
began to load his pipe. 


cigar and 


the colonel had defeated him in the first 
round. tiis antagonist was other than what 
he had supposed him to be. He glanced 
at Ralph, curled up ina big armchair. Had 
he been mistaken in him? He said quietly : 
‘Pace kills. We have—all of us 


travelled too fast. But can we slow up 


“T teel down and out. 

impossible.” 

“Not at all.” 

“T can tell vou this, Miles. He 
what he says,” 


Father is simply 


neans 


‘He means what he says—at the moment. 
Ile meant all that he said about Miranda. 
Conditions change his point of view. That 
is indisputable. He is a slave to conditions 
Apparently he nails his flag 
to this mast the 


and traditions. 


Somervells have never 
married out of their class. ” 

“It's time they did.” 

“I'm beginning to think so.” 

Ralph sat up. 

“You mean 

“It is up to you to change the Somervell 
tradition, Are vou man enough to do it? ” 

“You advise me to cefv my father? To 
marry Miranda against his 


consent ? 
“It is what I should do myself. It has 


ilready occurred to vou. She is worth 
hehtine for. T don't think she is to be 
won peacefully. To have never won any 
thine worth havine—peacefully When vou 


proposed to Miranda you expected to fight 


| \r vou of the same mind to night f 
“Tam not myself to-nieht. ” 


Sut you oucht to be. I can't size up 
inv man thoroughly till T find him face to 
face with an emergency In moments of 


danger we become our real selves. We rise 
to our full stature, or fall cubits below it. 
That is why war brings out the best and 
worst In a man. He hasn't time to think: 


he acts. Your father has acted according to 
his light I misread him. I believed that he 
would temporize. If he hesitated he would 
be lost nm é “Ca f his ow n words. But he 
repudiates his judgements and instincts. 
act blindly, reverting to type. He be 

con the Roman father, the Lucius Junius 


underfoot evervbody who 
dit from him. Violence masquerades j 
I see him clearly, but T 


don 


‘T don’t see myself: I wish I 
answered Ralph 


could,’ 


Purdie looked grim. He had misread the 
father and son. At this moment. of the 
two he had the greater spect 
father. But he felt pity for Ralph, as he 
wriggled betore him, a worm on the } 


100k of 
destiny. 


Something told a man of immense 
experience that this nice boy would not rise 
to his full stature. Already he was shrink- 
ing. Purdie was in no mood to throw stones 
at him. He remained silent, thinking 
Miranda. 
Unless he had she, to 
would act promptly and re solutely, He r 
called her eyes and chin. 


misread her, 


The eyes might 
fill with bitter tears; the chin would keer 
Its angle, 
Purdie dismissed from his thought the girl 
and gave undivided attention to the man 
“What are you going to do to-morrow, 
ilph? ” 
“T don't know, Miles. What can I do? 


My mother, you know, has a weak heart.” 


IN 


“| would sooner have that than a weak 
head. You have been caught kissing the 
parlour-maid at Medbury-Hawthorne. T 
doesn’t interest your 


father, but you can't 
kiss and kiss again without ructions at th 
Vicarage. What are you going to say 
Mrs. Merrytree ? ” 

*] must go to bed and think about that.” 

“Right! ” 

“You're not very sympathetic.” 

“Perhaps sympathy is not my strong suit 
You can think from now till doomsday, but 
I was not joking when I told your father 
that Miranda Issell’s good 
perilled. IT have been thinking for you as 
hard as I have ever thought in my life, and 
IT tell you this as my conviction: if you 
want Miranda to wear that ring you ga 


name is 


her you must slip a less expensive one under 
it. If you don't the precious symbol 
be returned to vou, and soon, unless I at 
utterly mistaken in the voung lady.” 
“Why can't we wait a little? I may get 
mother on my side.” 
“Tfonestly, Ralph, is that likely?” 
aa no, but T shall have a shot at 1 
“T rather fancy your father queered your 
pitch a bit by his praise of Miranda. If | 
want a woman to like another woman ! 
abuse her cautiously. Then they stick \ 
for each other. And vour mother has chosen 
Mi \lice Apperton for you.” 
“Im in a hole,” said Ralph de jectedly. 


” 


“And I haven’t touched bottom yet. 


++ he didn't 
That was Purdie’s opinion, but he dian 
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The young fellow saw his mother next 

day after breakfast. He found Mrs. Somer- 
vell lving upon a sofa in her own room, 
looking even frailer than usual. It struck 
him, as he kissed her, that she was like her 
room. Upon the walls were many water- 
olour drawings faded in tint. The chintz 
curtains and chair coverings were faded 
also. Practically, the room had not been 
touched since she came to Chorley House as 
a bride. And, as a bride, she had selected 
delicate colours, soft greys and pale pinks. 

She regarded him anxiously. 

“Dear Ralph, I am sq unhappy about 
this. ” 

“T know, mother. And we might be so 
happy, all of us, if only father would climb 
down his absurd pole.” 

“But he won’t—he won't. ” 

“Tell me, dear, what you think about it.” 

She answered steadily : 

“[ don’t think that such a marriage would 
make for your happiness or hers. But then 
I can’t jump barriers. I have respected 
barriers all my life, Ralph. In a real sense 
they have made my life easy and pleasant. 
Perhaps our lives are not intended to be easy 
and pleasant. I don’t know. My ignorance 
about so much perplexes me. I suppose I 
never enjoyed liberty of thought; the wings 
of my imagination were clipped when I was 
a child,” 

He was sittine beside her. He took her 
hand and caressed it tenderly. 

“LT can jump barriers, mother! ” 

“Ah! Our colts used to jump out of the 
paddocks, but they jumped back in again. 
They were stable-bred. You and Ruth are 
like that. It has been a great joy to me that 
my children loved their home. I can't see 
\ outside the barriers. I can see Mr. 
Purdie, He is self dependent. I admire 
him, But what is meat to him might be 
potson to you.” 

He said impatiently 
“You mean, mother, that you side with 
father against me? ” 

“Tam too tired, Ralph, to side even with 
Your father against you, or with you against 
him. I'm afraid, dear, you have a very 

ble mother. I can only pray that things 
May come righr. ” 

She closed her eves. 

He kissed her as he released her hand. 
had impressed him. But he dared not 

Sav) more, He lingered on for a_ few 


BLINKERS 


minutes, talking perfunctorily, trying, in- 
deed, to escape from his own thoughts, won- 
dering if the woman who had borne him 
knew him. better than he knew himself. 
Presently he left her. As he was descend- 
ing the stairs he met his father coming up, 
and paused awkwardly. 

“JT have just seen mother,” he said. “She 
looks very frail.” 

The colonel replied savagely : 

“This is enough to kill her; the sooner 
you realize that the better.” 

Ralph found Purdie in the smoking-room 
hard at work, with sheets of script littered 
about him. In a couple of days his friend 
would leave Chorley House. He was not 
likely to return as Colonel Somervell’s 
guest. Purdie looked up interrogatively ; 
his hair was tousled and his spectacles awry. 
He wore a shabby coat, ink-stained, very 
frayed at the sleeves. His general appear- 
ance suggested to Ralph a buccaneer of the 
pen. To accentuate this impression the 
journalist flaunted a red tie. 

“Anything doing? ” he asked, 

“Mother is on the fence, Miles.” 

Purdie flung down his pen, jumped up, 
shook himself, and nodded his massive head. 

“On the fence, is she? ” 

“Simply because she is not strong enough 
to take sides. Father thinks this may kill 
her.” 

“Told you so, eh? ” 

“Not a minute ago.’ 

Purdie muttered something about boom- 
erangs, and began to pace the room. In 
his opinion the colonel was using unwar- 
rantable pressure. Anyway, the fact that 
Mrs. Somervell was “on the fence ” set him 
thinking furiously. But he had to admit 
comparative ignorance of gentlewomen of 
her ultra-refined type. On general princi- 
ples he believed that the women whom he 
knew best sided with the top dog ; they 
bowed their heads before a winner; they 
surrendered unconditionally to a conqueron 
—a primitive instinct. But Mrs. Somervell 
was not primitive. Probably her sympathie~ 
would lie with the under dog. He pulled 
up in front of Ralph. 

“Ts your mother really ill? 

Ralph answered the question at length 
The Puddenhurst doctor was a pal of his, 
who played golf. Ralph, it appeared, had 
taken several half-crowns off him, and a 
considered opinion upon Mrs. Somervell’s 
health. She was not suttering from any 
organic disease. Her mother, who was still 
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alive, spent many hours on a sofa. Both 


mother and daughter took any torm of 
trouble lying down. At such times impor- 
tunate visitors were denied access to the 
invalids. They enjoyed the conversation 
of intimate friends only. After a day ot 
two, they arose refreshed, quite capable of 
dealing with servants who had essayed a 
rest cure on their own account. Really it 
came to this: all her life Mrs. Somervell 
had been the victim of anawmi 


due prob 
ably to an imperfect digestion. She had 
observed certain d 


etary rules since she was 
fourteen, 

‘Beastly hard luck on her,” concluded 
Ralph, “but there it is.” 

“Beastly hard luck on vou,” thought Pur- 
die. He was wonderine whether physical 
weakness in the mother mieht be reproduced 
mentally in the offspring. Ralph was a fine 
specimen physically, extraordinarily like his 
sire, but, mentally, he took to a sota when 
trouble impended. At such moments, ap 
parently, he relied on others to do his 
thinking. 

Purdie asked an irrelevant question : 

“T say, Ralph, what do you do when you 
lose hounds in the Fores: 

Ralph answered quickly 

wie a rule |] vo home. I hate a stern 
chase, lf I can't tick at the top of the 
hunt, I chuck it. But what a rummy thing 
to ask me.” 

‘You aren’t quite at the top of this hunt, 
are you? Do you propose to chucl sis 


‘Have you made up your mind what to 


do 

‘I shall have to write a long Jetter to 
Miranda, I agree with you about the 
darling’s good name 1 must keep away 


from the Vicarage, but | can see her next 
Thursday. tetween then and now some- 
thine mav hi ppen 

“LT think that is like lv,” said Purdie drily 

“[ don’t mean that father will climb down 
He won't. Mother say sO. She knows him. 
He never does climb down, never! ” 

‘But he does, He climbed down yestel 
da about M randa, | positive ly admired 


his agility. Hist at itself,” 


“T wish you wi lainly. ” 

Purdie shrugeges houlders, and 
thrust out an uncompromising jaw. 

‘You force me to assun a serous re- 

msibilitv. You are askine me to think 
and act—and act—for you.” 

“You're a dashed ight cleverer than 

102 


am. I ha 
You know 


“Right! 
base my a 
mother is 


ve enormous faith in you, Miles, 
that.” 

I accept this responsibility, | 
dvice to you on two facts: Your 
on the fence. She represents a 


wis imertie which, ultimately, will weigh 


down the 
two is thi 
sidered ju 
Most of 

Preconceiy 
ment on it 


insuthcient, but this time my judgment n 


be right. 
conceived 
of his 
out of his 
changed 
he has re 
If she be 
would gra 
body who 
would be 
in the end 
fall off 1 
Your fath 
are an on 
might do 
ceivable, 
they ( 
were In ve 
I were—I 
~uade he 


sicence, a 


the storm. 


scales. That is tact one. Fact 
s: your father reverses his con- 
dgments when conditions change. 
us do. Let’s hark back to th 
ed Idea. I formed a Wrong judg 
isufticient data. The data are stil 
May 
Your father cherishes the pre 
idea that no Somervell marries 
class. If a Somervell did marry 
class, he would, T believe, accept 
onditions, because, instinctively, 
ognized Miranda for what she is 
came a Somervell that. instinct 


dually assert itself again. E very- 
met Miranda as Mrs. Somervel 
on your side. Public opinion is, 
, irresistible. Your mother would 
he fence because she loves you. 
er would climb down because y 

ly son. It is conceivable that you 
without them; it is hardly con- 
from mv knowledge of them, that 
d do without you. In fine, if I 
ur place—and, by heaven! I wish 
should see Miranda at once, per- 
r to marry you, buy specie 
nd put to sea in the very teeth 

Delay, and wind and tide will 


pile you up on the rocks! 


He spoke with extraordinary energy and 


vehemen 


‘ And, as he spoke, he bel 


himself in Ralph’s place. He had an en 


chanting 


vision of Miranda as his own w 


The vision faded instantly, but a glimps 


ot paradt 
Ralph 

out his le 

on the re 


had been vouchsafed him. 
lay back in his chair, stretching 
my legs, mentally almost 
cks already, ot ¢ ympromise and 


m. Purdie stirred him to his mat 


row, but his marrow was anamic. 


“Miran 
That 
establishe 
know, be 
her, that 
for her s 
might we 


da might not consent to that 

is possible. But you would hav 
d yourself with her. She would 
yond all doubt, that you wanted 
“you were ready to face all odds 
ake. She adores her father. 9) 


ll refuse to marry you withou 


his sanction. If I know him, he will con 


ent. An 
cure hi 


Ralph 


d I will take it upon myself t 
s consent.” 
wriggled. Purdie stared at 
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unhappy lover, trying to read him accurately. 
Was he, the stronger, dominating a friend 
against that friend’s will, hypnotizing him, 
action upon inaction? Even he 
Another 
consideration obtruded itself. He was the 
ouest of the colonel. 
he was urging his host’s son to flout his 


forcing 
shrank from that responsibility. 
Behind his host’s back 
father’s wishes. He said hastily: 
“T must leave this 
Ralph jumped up, galvanized into activity 
f mind and body. 


house this morning.” 


“Leave me? 

“T had forgotten that I was your father’s 

rut 

All the fire had gone out of his 

\nd he felt strangely inert. Reaction had 
in. Why had he come down here? 

Why had he bogged himself in this quag 


futilitv, indecision, and 


voice. 


ire of vacilla 
tion ? 
Ralph’s pleasant tones fell upon his ears : 
“So had I, Miles. Perhaps vou are right.” 
“IT know that I am that.” 
He had become angry with 
with Ralph. “If I am 
summoned to town your 


right about 
erowled Purdie. 
self and anery 
father will speed 
civilly. 


wire to myself from Puddenhurst 


on my wav very send a 
at once.” 
He turned to leave the room. 
“Hold hard, Miles! Are vou 


sick with me 


feeling 


“Tam sorry that 


I meddled in this affair. ” 
“But—if 


if | do what you suggest 


Purdie was arrested, He blinked al 
Ralph, whose tones lacked virility, but who 
tood before him reassuringly erect. 

Let’s s ip sl roestions, he replied 
roughly. “Vou are on the fence beside 
your mother. Come off it! You must 


advance boldly or retreat. Which is it 
“T want Miranda,” 
“She 


said Ralph. 
outweighs evervthing ?” 


Purdie, 


asked 


BLINKERS 


“Yes; I shall advance.” 

“Then I’m your man, and I'll back you 
through thick and thin.” 

He held out his 


grasped, 


hand, which Ralph 
Purdie felt himsclf clutched. And 
the appeal of weakness to strength became 
irresistible. It flashed into Purdie’s mind 
that Miranda might be susceptible to the 
same emotion. 
Ralph, however, spoke more firmly. 
“Father told me this morning, before 
breakfast, that he had intended to see Mrs. 
Merrytree. But he 
won't go. Will 


vou?” 


She is expecting him. 
Somebody must see her, 
“Tf necessary; but why not go your- 
self?” 
“The fact is | promised father this morn- 
ing that I would 
Vicarage for a few davs. 


from the 
It wasn’t much to 
And I—I promised. ” 


keep away 

ask of me, was it? 
see, ” 

-“Tt smoothed him down a bit, old chap.” 
“What am I to say to Mrs. Merrytree? ” 
At once Ralph became voluble, having 

devoted much thought to what was really a 

side issue. Mrs. must be told 

the truth about Miranda’s parentage and her 


Merrytree 


reasons for going into service. Being a 


good sort she would hold her tongue. She 
must be told that an ardent lover would 


respect the conventions that hedge a 


vicarage. Upon the following Thursday 


Ferdinand would meet Miranda in Pros- 


pero’s studio. Everything could be arranged 
then. Miranda, meanwhile, would receive 
a letter. 

Purdie 


3ut he realized that the 


listened, not entirely convinced. 
speaker was ham- 
pered by his promise to his father. He 
agreed to see Mrs. Merrytree. But he stuck 
to his resolution to leave Chorley 
that morning. 


<To be concluded) 


House 


STORIES FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


The September LITTLE FOLKS is full of good things for boys and girls. 


Among the stories are, “ The Gentleman in 
by H. E. D. Pocock; “ Puss in Goal,” by Eveline 
and “ Billy Lone Scout,’ by Nancy M. Hayes 


Pridzin’s Cool Idea,’ 
M. Williams; 
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Purple,” by D. H. Parry: 
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THE HIGHER AND THE LOWER 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


VERY high proposal for human 
beings sets out with the conviction 
that it will succeed. This confidence 

in the power of an ideal to overcome the 
Opposition of indolence and convention and 
prejudice may very naive and 
“foolish” to superficial people. But the 
fact is, such confidence is not so simple and 
not so forlorn as it looks. It rests really 
upon a very firm and ancient foundation, a 
foundation in the soul itself which is likely 
to outlast all the clever and jaunty certain 
ties of our day. The foundation on which 
every high proposal for mankind bases itself 
is simply this, that, explain them as you 
may and derive them as you will, there are 
two voices within cach of us, no matter 
what be our moral or westhetic level. There 
is a higher and there is a lower; and even 
when the lower has been long indulged and 
seems to have become the fixed habit of a 
life, the higher has an altogether extra 
ordinary and incalculable tendency now and 
then to break out like a flame. Any tine 
approach or overture to the human spirit, 
the suggestion of some thing fresh and « lean, 
has already allies amongst the garrison, 


The Higher that Appeals 

A fine thing is never quite a stranger to us. 
It may be, as Wordsworth thought, that we 
carry about with us some reminiscence of it 
from an earlier state of being. Or it may 
be that its reappearance is like a wind from 
heaven blowing on ashes which we supposed 
were cold; discovering to us that we have 
forgotten nothing. But whatever be the 
explanation, history and literature and our 


own mind, if we are aware of its delicate 
and invincible movements, are full of illus- 
trations of the fact, that to wean the human 
heart from a low allegiance is no merely 
sad or desperate undertaking. It would 
seem indeed that any trattic in lower things 
brings over the human spirit a certain dis- 
taste and anger which, were a fine thing 
there and then to appear, would throw open 
the gates to its entrance. We should all of 
us be much better than we are had we only 
the courage to stand still. For, even in that 
momentary pause some fine thing would 
have time to get in front of us, making 
something in our life which we suspect is 
not fine, uneasy. This is what Francis 
Thompson is after in “The Hound of 
Heaven.” It is what Browning is after all 
the time--in “ Pippa,” in “ Pompilia,” in th 
ereat disclosures of aponsacchi.” It is 
the very heart of ever-recurring 
romanticism in literature, in art, in political 
revolutions, For it is the very heart, and 
ultimate saving possibility of the soul, that 


‘We are sunk enough here, God knows, 
But not quite so sunk, that moments 
Sure though seldom are denied us, 

When the Spirit's true endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

On the right way or the wrong way 
To its triumph or undoing. 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle 
Whereby piled-up honours perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle; 
While just this or that poor impulse 
Which for once had play unstifled 
Seems the sole work of a life-time 

That away the rest have trifled.”’ 
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The Touch of Light 

There was a report many years ago that 
someone had discovered how to make a bomb 
of such ingredients that it would explode 
at the touch of a ray of light. 1 do not 
know whether such a bomb has vet been 
made; but to reason from the nature of the 
human soul the thing should not be impos- 
sible. We certainly have been so put to- 
gether by God, 
thoughts, that a fine thing suddenly con- 


by life and our own 


frenting us, or gradually dawning upon us, 
has the etfect of pulling a trigger and un- 
seating a form of government. If anyone 
denies that this is so, and protests that he 
is not aware in his own case of any such 
lurking liability, one can only repeat the 
robust language of S. John and say, “he is 
2 liar and the truth is not in him.” 


An Expulsive Power 


The great literature of the soul has cer- 


tainly made this claim for man, or uttered 
his threat concerning him, that let him 
ut fairly see the higher, and the lower will 


What is the 


eart and motive of every great drama but 


begin to totter on its perch, 


ust this: there is a strugele between two 
voices, and if the man will not surrender 
to the higher or finer, in each case to the 
disquieting, beseeching voice, then that 
higher, tiner thine will tear a wav for itself 
into the open though behind it there 
id ile a world in 

God help two people, says Nathaniel Haw 
horne, if one or the other should ever learn 
ahigher way of love than they ha 
ag oth | 
Osip | 


taught 
JYuimov has a story which he calls 
The Flight from the Cross,” his idea 
being that most people to day are engaged 
in nothing else but running away from 
reams, from flashes of the ideal and the 


holy, which they know would master them 


f they staved for a moment to consider. 
This is probably the real explanation of the 
cult of speed in our da 
When a car flies past us to-day on the high 
way, the chance is a hundred to one that 
the people in that car are not hastening to 
any place in particular—like a surgeon 


iutvine to forestall death. The chance is 


hundred to one that. the people in. that 


v, and of our unrest. 


ar are hastening provi somethine 


mething habitual and empty in their own 
Vv of living. Now this world of o 5 


md, so that the farther you eo in one 


rection the n coming back 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


to your starting point. 
reading a book on the 


I have just been 
Einstein theory, 
which was full of surprising commonplaces. 
1 learned, what of course I knew but had 
not considered, that if a man goes twelve 
thousand miles away from any place on this 
earth he cannot thereafter take a single step 
in any without coming neare) 
home! That is to say, there is a limit to 


direction 


the distance we can run away, and when 
we have reached that limit we are where 
we were, only more exhausted. 

Some years ago I read a very different 
book, also packed with wisdom: “ Martha 
by the Day.” “Why is it, I wonder, 
Martha,” said the young man of the house, 
as he passed the old family charwoman 
she on her way to church, he mounting his 
high-power 


car—‘why is it, I 


wonder, 
Martha, that so many people nowadays don’t 
gotochurch?” To which the wise old woman 
answered: “Well, now, Master Tom” (01 
John or whatever may have been his name), 
‘if you really do want to know, I think the 
reason why most people nowadavs do not go 
to church is, they are afraid that if they went 
they would hear something which they know 
is true.” [| may be prejudiced, but I think 
that that is almost sublime. 


The Tide will Win 


Certainly this is the philosophical basis of 


all idealism and faith, the conviction which 
inspires all the well-wishers of the human 


race, all who protest ag 


the tyranny ol 
immediate things, against the lust of the 
eve, and the lust of the flesh, and the pride 
ot life. They know that things are what 


they are. Pheretore they: bide their time. 


The contlict between the highei and the 
lower is in their view a conflict between the 
tide and the wind. To careless eyes it may 
ecm as though the wind were winning, 
blowing from the shore and dri Ing the 
spume of baffled waves back upon the sea. 
But they know, the deep and patient ones, 
that, if the tide is setting shorewards, the 
wind protests in vain. And they hold that 
in such a parable the tide is the good, the 
better, the finer, the holier: and the wind 
ix but a local and temporary thing, a mood, 
Qa passion, an error. 

A friend of my own who had greatly pros 
At the outset 
he knew nothing about pictures, and really 


pered began to buy pictures. 


had no use for them except to clothe his 
walls—a thing somehow he = supposed he 


ought to do. He was a rare bird for the 
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THE QUIVER 


unloaded their 
And so his 


rubbish 
walls 
But there are degrees even in 
rubbish, and depths beneath depths of in 


dealers, who 
him shamelessly. 
garnished. 


were 


anity. The less rubbishy pictures began to 
quarrel with their more rubbishy neighbours 
on the walls, and my friend had at least the 
sensitiveness to observe them quarrelling. 
In each case he was obedient to the heavenly 
vision, When one picture had proved to 
him that another 
society, he removed the offender, 
it might be that a picture which had been 
good enough to shame another was itself not 
good enough to stay when the 
arrived. And so the good work went on, 
the finer unsettling the less fine. 
day I 
opinion of my friend’s collection, and he re 
plied that, though there were still many 
examples which he would expel at sight, 
there were now on his walls works of such 
greatness that each one ought to have a wall 
or a room to itself alone ! 


Was not worthy of its 


Later on 


successol 


Until one 


asked a world-famous artist his 


The Door and the Cottare 


In my boyhood there was a story of a man 
naturally mean, who purchased an 
auction-room a beautiful antique door. To 
begin with, all he knew about the door was 
that it was cheap. He soon found a use for 
it, and built this fine old door into a shabby, 
dreary cottage. Whereupon once again the 
good fight began between that work of art 
and its unspiritual surroundings. Friends 
teased the mean man, assuring him that he 
had shamed the old cottage by giving it 
such a door, and that he had affronted the 
door by giving it such a setting. He _ pre- 
tended to be satisfied, but he was at heart 
not satisfied. Nor was he 
he tore down that 


anothe! worthy of that door! 


comfortable until 
cottage erected 
Once again it is this deep, ancient wis 
dom which gives calmness and assurance to 
all who have been “Baptized of the Spirit.” 
Man must love the highest, having seen it. 
Why cannot we be satisfied with things— 
with our food and clothing, 
tions, with our pleasures, 
excitements of the 
question, for which 


with our ambi- 


with the strong 
It is a deep 


perhaps no 


senses ? 


there is 


answer except that we are so made. Why 
does not the sea rest and be still? Because 
the sea likewise cannot rest. And why 


cannot the sea rest? It cannot rest, because 


it lies open to the call and pull of heavenly 


forces—of the moon and of the sun and of 
the stars. Why do not we rest in the world 
of things? Once more it is 
“For the Lord hath made every- 
thing beautiful, for its season, but He hath 
set eternity in the heart of man.” 


because we 
cannot. 


The Quotation 


“O dear Britain! 


O my Mother Isle! 


Needs must thou prove a name most dear 
and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 


father, who revere 

122 bonds of natural love, and find them all 

Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 

O Native Britain! O my Mether Isle! 

How shouldst thou prove aught else but 
dear and holy 


Ll hushand and a 


To me, who from thy lakes and mountain- 
hills, 

Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and 
Seas, 

Have drunk in all my intellectual life, 


Adl sweet sensations, all ennobling thought:, 
Wl adoration of the God in nature, 
ly and all henonrable 


Whatever makes 


All lowe things, 


this mortal spirit feel 

The joy of greatness of tts future hemg ? 
There lives ner forin nor feeling in my soul 
Unhorrowed from my county 


land? bear 


v. O divine 


teous island th hast been my 


Ind most magnificent temple, in the which 


l walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the rod thirt le mel” 
FEARS IN SOLITUDE. 


The PYraver 

The ord hath made us and 
selves, therefore We put our trust m dim, O 
Thou FIho hast made us so that we can 
Diseern between good and evel and are aware 
within our own spirits of lights and shadows 
trom Thy 4Face according to our Deeds: Do 
Chou give us Chine assistance so that we 
be fatthful to those most pribate tnstructtons 
{Hay We be true to Thy mind within us, not 
fearing to go forward when Thy hand beckons. 
or to fall back When Chy hand warns us oF 
forbids. 

Preserve Within us such senstttbeness 10 
Thy visttations as we may habe, and make thal 
sensiliveness more quick and sure; that oF 
may not waste our strength im debate; but 
knowing Thy Cull may do the same, and grow 
Day bY Day into the grace and knowledge of 
Mesus Christ our ord. Amen. 


not Wwe our: 
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American Shrines in Britain 


= 


The Foundling Hospital, 
founded by Ci ptain Thomas Coram 


T has been pointed out that England is 
not the chief home of the Ang 
race; that whilst 


lo-Saxon 
England and the Low 
lands of Scotland have a combined popula- 
tion of something under forty millions, the 
United States of America 
as distinctly 


has a population, 
Angl -Saxon, of at least fifty 
millions. No wonder, then, that England 
has an interest for American tourists, not 
mly because our literature and |; inguage is 
theirs, but also be« ause On every hand they 
find signs and tokens of the imperishable 
ties which bind the two countries together 
in the 
blood relationship. 
We all know that 
touring Americans 
love to visit ow 
ancient Tower of 
London, our cathe 
dral Cities, Stone 
henge, and like 
spots, simply because 
theirs is a new 
country which con 
tains none of these 
hoary memorials of 
an ancient history; 
but these are not 
American shrines, 
the places of theit 
chief reverence, the 


bonds ol 


Southwark Cathedral 


Photo 
Pictorial Agency 


places they call holy ground. Yet in this 
country there are many such spots, often 
slightly regarded by those who might, if 
they cared, see them every day, 
nevertheless which the visiting American 
has got “upon his list.” Snowdon he 
can forgd, but not Wrexham Church; 
Westminster Abbey he would much rather 
miss than the Quaker Meeting House called 
Jordans; whilst Southwark Cathedral is 
better worth while than Lincoln or even 
Canterbury 


but places 


, because of its association with 
John Harvard; and Buckingham Palace is 


SPER WASIRES 


Fe 


The John Harvard Brass, Photo : 


Pictorial Agency 


Commemorating the fact that he was baptized there 
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men like Walpole, or Boling. 
broke, or Wolsey ever lived, he 
is immensely interested in that 
“mad preacher” George Fox, 
dotes on anything connected 
with Raleigh, and looks on the 
Foundling Hospital with loving 
eyes, not because there the chil- 
dren sing sweetly, not because it 
is a great and venerable charity, 
but because Captain Thomas 
Coram founded it. 

It is such intimate shrines as 


these with which this article 
deals. For instance, a_ great 
number of Yale and Harvard 


graduates are naturally among 
the number of American visitors 
to these shores, and as the Ox. 
ford and Cambridge of America 
were founded by, and named 
after, two English gentlemen, it 
is no matter for wonder that 
every scrap of information about 
these “founders” has been care- 
fully collated, and that any spot 
even with 
their lives has become a place of 


remotely connected 
reverent pilgrimage. 
Harvard is the premier univer- 
sity in America, for the colony 
court of “agreed to give 
£400 towards a schoole or col- 
lidge,” and a little later “it is 
ordered that the colledge agreed 
upon formerly to bee built at 
Cambridge shall be called Har- 
vard Colledge.” The reason for 
so naming it was that the Rev. 
John Harvard, B.A. 1632, and 


1636 


M.A. 1635, of Emmanuel Col- 

Harvard Window, Phot : “nels 
Southwark Cathedral Pictorial Agency lege, Cambridge, 1 ngland, 
dying in Charlestown, Massa- 


not to be compared for interest with Sul- 
grave Manor, the old home of the Wash 
inetons., 

This is a natural and praiseworthy prefer- 
ence. The American finds his ancient his- 
tory in England. Here he finds traces of 
Franklin, of Captain John Smith, of Miles 
Standish, of William Penn, of 
Vancouver, of Elihu Yale, of George 
Washington; the forbears of the men who 
signed his great Declaration of Independ- 
ence inscribed on 
stones half-forgotten 


Captain 


are 


in 


tomb- 
country church 
yards; and whilst he forgets, perhaps, that 


chusetts, September 14th, 1638, 
by will left half his estate, about £8oo, and 
his library, to the seminary in the wilder- 
ness, a college which declared its object to 
be “the education of the English and Indian 
youth of this country 
godliness.” 


in knowledge and 


John Harvard’s mother was a native of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and there is to-day a 
house there known as Harvard House; but 
his father, baptismal 
register of Southwark Cathedral, was 4 
butcher in that famous old borough. In 
one of the most beautifully restored chapels 
of the cathedral appears the following it- 
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scription: “ This 
Chapel was Re- 
stored in 1907 in 
Memory of John 
Harvard by the 
Sons and Friends 

§ Harvard Uni- 
versity, Upon 
the Initiative of 
William Phillips, 
Harvard, 1 goo.” 
There is also a 
beautiful window 
in the cathedral 
presented by Har 
vard graduates, 
and unveiled by 
the American Am 
bassador, “In 
Memory of John 
Harvard, Founder 
of Harvard 
University in 
America.” 

After the death of his mother, who had 
three husbands, John Harvard married the 
daughter of a Sussex clergyman, and imme- 
diately. joined the colonists of the May- 
flower in New England, was 


where he 


CEORGE VANCOUVER 


the Years 1798 


Photo : 
Picterlal Agency 


Vancouver’s Grave in 
Petersham Churchyard 


The Tomb of Elihu Yale, Wrexham 


admitted a townsman of Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. Besides being possessed of 
more of “this world’s goods ”’ than most of 
his fellow colonists, both he and his wife 
were exemplary church members, and so 
quickly won the respect of the primitive 
community, that John Harvard became a 
sort of assistant clergyman, although there 
is no record of his ordination. He died of 
consumption, September 14th, 1638. 

Many English people are puzzled to know 
why so many Americans express an inten- 
tion of visiting Wrexham, because to them 
uninteresting Welsh town 
The secret is out when we learn that 


it appears an 
only. 
Elihu Yale, whose name is immortalized in 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Within 
recent years the graduates of Yale have re- 


is buried in the churchyard there. 


stored the porch of the church, upon the 
walls of which they have placed the follow- 
ing inscription : 

‘* This porch is restored by graduates of 
Yale University on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Yale College, 
which received its name A.D. 1718 in recogni- 
tion of the bounty of the Honourable Elihu 
Yale, a former resident in this Parish.” 

Yale’s connexion great American 
university is more curious than Harvard’s. 
His father had emigrated from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wrexham to New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on the foundation of that colony, 
but later had gone to live in Boston, and it 
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was there Elihu was born on April 5th, 
1648. When the boy was four the family 
returned to England and settled in London, 
and the founder of Yale University never 
again crossed the Atlantic. 

At an early age he entered the service cf 
the East India Company, and rose to bé 
Governor of Madras. He seems to have 
amassed a considerable fortune, and return- 
ing to London about the age of fifty, became 
known for his many benefactions. Three 
years before his death, in 1721, the famous 
Cotton Mather invited his help for the 
struggling collegiate school of Connecticut, 
and, in response to this appeal, Yale sent a 
cargo of books, pictures and-other valuables 
which were sold for the benefit of the 
college and realized upwards of five hundred 
pounds—a considerable sum in those days, 
and a fortune to the impecunious college. 
In gratitude, Yale’s name was bestowed on 
the college, and in 1745 the whole institu 
tion was forma!ly entitled Yale University. 

Yale’s family connexion with Wrexham 
made him a generous benefactor of the 
church there, and in its churchvard jis stil] 
to be seen his tombstone, which bears a 
curious epitaph, beginning: ‘ Born in 
America, in Europe bred, in Africa tra 
velled, and in Asia wed.” 
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The well-known Foundling Hospital in 
Guilford Street, London, has a special 
interest for Americans because it was long 
advocated and at last founded by Captain 
Thomas Coram, who was born at Lyme 
Regis in the year of the English Revolution, 
1688, and taken to the town of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, when he was a little child. 
Coram’s father followed the sea, and his son 
for a time did the same, for he was wrecked 
in the Sea Flower, off Cuxhaven, on a 
voyage to Hamburg, and thereafter seems to 
have settled in London. 


His interest in the American colonies 
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never waned, 
however. When 
Georgia was 


founded by 
General Ogle 
thorpe, Coram 


was appointed 
one of the trus 
tees, and he was 
the author of a 
scheme whereby 
mnemploved Eng 
lish artisans were 
settled in Nova 
Scotia. Being of 
philanthropic 
turn of mind, and 
frequently 
shocked in Lon- 
don by the sight 
of abandoned 
babies, often in a 
dying condition, 
he laboured for 
many years with 
the idea of estab 
lishing some 
where in the great 
city a hospital tor 
foundlings. 

The foundation 
stone of the build 
ing was laid in 
1742, but con 
siderably 
than this date a 
number of these 
tmy unfortunates 
had been housed 
m Hatton Gar- 
den. Coram is 
buried in the 
beautiful chape 
and one of the 

hospital’s chief treasures is the good 
founder's portrait painted by Hogarth. 
A hundred years after Coram’s death his 
statue was erected in front of the hospital, 
and the nami 
Coram Street 
_Bunhill Fields burial-ground is chiefly 
interesting to English folk as the burial 
place of Bunyan, the Immortal Dreamer, 
but to Americans as the resting place of 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, the religions sect to which Phila- 


St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster 


again commemorated in 


. 
delphia owes both its existence and its name 
Fox visited America himself in 1671, and in 


Photo: 
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i The West Window in memory of Sir Walter Raleigh 


1767 his heirs-at-law were the descendants in 
Pennsylvania of his brother John, to whom 
his will (he died in 1691) bequeaths a thou- 
sand acres in that State which had been 
assigned to him by his disciple and friend 
William Penn. 

But it is the fact that George Fox was the 
maker of Penn, the founder of the State of 
Pennsylvania, which makes Fox so interest- 
ing to Americans. In this country there are 
two spots sacred to the memory of Penn in 
the eves of Americans, All-Hallows Church, 
where he was baptized, and the Quaker 
Meeting House at Jordans, near Chalfont 
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JOWN WESLEY. “ 


CHARLES WESLEY. M.A. 


DORN OCCEMBEH (6. 1704: DIED BARCH 29.1758 


Wesley Memorial Tablet, Photo : 


Westminster Abbey 


St. Giles, where he is buried. 


The career of the 


of the Quaker State and the 


Quaker City is too 
familiar to need re 
capitulation, but he 
is universally re 
garded as one of 
the great names in 
America’s early his 
tory. 

St. Sepulchre’s 
Church attracts 
Americans because 
the famous Captain 
John Smith, one of 
the original settlers 
in Virginia, four- 
teen years prior to 
the sailing of the 
Mayflower, lies 


Pictorial Agency 


founder 


where Penn is buried 
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buried there. In 1608 
Smith, who from the first 
had been the guiding and 
animating influence in the 
colony, was elected 
Governor, and under him 
Jamestown was _ founded, 
During the same summer 
he explored all the coasts 
around the Chesapeake and 
made a map of the famous 
bay, and in after years, 
when his connexion with 
the colony of Virginia was 
severed, he made several 
further voyages of 
covery. In fact, the adven- 
tures of Captain John 
Smith, and especially his 
much - debated connexion 
with the beautiful Indian 
girl Pocahontas, form one 
of the most romantic stories 
of early colonial life. 
Many Americans _ find 
their way to Petersham 
Churchyard, close to the 
Thames, between Richmond 
and Kingston, to seek out 
the simple headstone which 
marks the resting-place of 
Captain George Vancouver. 
He was an associate of 
Captain Cook, though a 
much younger man. He 


was, moreover, a man of 
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very high character, and his work on the 
west and north-west coasts of North America 
has been the basis of all subsequent sur- 
vevs. His health broke under strenuous 
toil and long exposure, and he died at forty 
Vancouver Island and 
city immortalize his name. 


in the year 1708. 


Westminster Abbey is, of course, interest- 
ing to Americans on a thousand counts, but 
there are three things there specially asso- 
ciated with America and Americans, the bust 
of Longfellow in Poets’ Corner, unveiled by 
Russell Lowell during his memorable term 
at the American Embassy, the Bunyan 
Window, which was the gift of the American 
nation, and the Anglo-American Memorial to 
John and Charles Wesley. 

The neighbouring church of St. Mar- 
garet’s is, however, regarded by Virginians 
almost as their national shrine, because in 
it the great Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the 
most romantic figures in the joint history of 
the two English-speaking 
buried. He is regarded as the founder of 
the first English settlement in America, 
although perhaps a little more credit than 
is his due is accorded him for that epoch- 
making event. Certainiy it was he who 


pe s, les 


first brought news of this land, who was 
responsible for its name, Virginia, in honour 
of Elizabeth, and it was he who was the 
prime mover in its first settlement. 

Another church which has considerable 
attraction for Americans is Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road, of late so long 
associated with the honoured name of the 
Rev. F. B. Mever, but built by and for the 
famous Newman Hall, one of the greatest 
pulpit orators of the past century, The 


steeple of that church was built by American 
subscriptions as a memorial of Abraham 
Lincoln, in recognition of Newman Hall's 
Passionate advor acy of the cause of the 
North in the War of Secession which put 
an end to negro slavery, and in its construc- 
tion and decoration the stars and stripes of 
the American flag are a conspicuous feature. 

Many Americans pay pilgrimage to St 


Bartholomew’s Close because in it Benjamin 
Franklin worked as a journeyman printe 
during his visit to this country as a verv 
young man, and to The Piazza, Covent 
Garden, because for some time their coun 
tryman Benjamin West, who became Court 
Painter to George III. and a President of 
the Royal Academy, resided there. 

The celebrations centring around the ter- 
centenary of the Mayflower are so recent, 


The Spire of Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road 


lresented by Americans as a Memorial of Abraham 
Lincoln 


and the subject was so fully dealt with in 
this magazine, that there is here no need to 
enlarge upon the interest to Americans 
which draws them to Scrooby and Boston 
and Plymouth, places sacred to the memory 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. These spots will 
naturally always be shrines before which 
Americans will stand in deep respect and 
reverence, for these stern Puritans, together 
with the Quakers, were the true makers of 
America. 

Ecton Church, in Northamptonshire, was 
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the scene of an international gathering some 
years ago, when a brass containing a por- 
trait medallion of Benjamin Franklin was 
unveiled, accompanied by the following 
inscription: ‘Benjamin Franklin, Born 
Jan. 17, 1706, Died April 17, 1790. His 
ancestors were born in this village and manv 
of his relations are buried in this church- 
yard. ‘I have lived for a long time (81 
years), and the longer I live the more con 


Sulgrave Manor, Northants, 
the Historic Old Home of the Washingtons 


vincing proof I see of this truth, that God 
governs in the affairs of men.’—Speech at 
the Convention, 1787.” 

But probably the chief point of interest in 
these islands to all Americans is Sulgrave 
Manor, the ancestral home of the Washing- 
tons, and Sulgrave Church, where the 


family used to worship. 
there is an appeal abroad for the sum of 
£25,000 to restore and, maintain the Manor, 
and to this H.M. the King has sent a dona- 


At this moment 


tion of £100. How significant is this gift to 
the sacred memory of the great patriot who 
opposed with arms the will of his great- 
great-grandfather! But it may be truly 
said that there are no two names whom 
Englishmen taken to their hearts 
more closely than Washington and Lin 


have 


coln. 
Probably when Americans visit Sulgrave 
Manor, the ancestral home of the Father o! 


Photo : 
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His Country, the thing they are chiefly 
interested in is the Washington armorial 
bearings carved in the stone. These consist 
of a shield with two bars and three stars 
upon it, and it is generally believed that 
have the first idea of the Star- 
spangled Banner. 


here we 
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alues and 
Vivian 


LD Stephen MacGregor came frown- 


g 
ing down the Avenuc, his grey head 
thrust forward, his bushy brows 


Ile had been back in New 
York less than six hours, but every moment 


drawn together. 


f the six hours had counted, unfortunately, 
against the prosperity of the house of Mac 
Gregor. The late summer afternoon was 
col and bright, and the grey buildings 
thrust up into the clear light blue of the 
sky in this way that had taken old Stephen's 
breath when he had seen it for the first 
time forty years before, and in this way 
which seemed more beautiful to him every 
time he came back to it. 

He was used, on occasions like these, to 
think with grim enjoyment of the contrast 
between his sad condition that first time 
he had seen Fifth Avenue and the com- 
parative splendour of his later years. To- 
day, for the first time, there seemed to him 
to be no great contrast between .the Scotch 
lad strutting along the smart street long ago 
and himself that bright September after 
non. He must have been a queer enough 
sight, in those old days, with his knobby 
hag and his thick shoes and his suit which 
was like no other suit in town. But that 
suit had given him the courage he needed 


lo face a new world; when the tight 
tousered lads of the ‘eighties had laughed 
past him, he had gone by with his Airedale 


ace uplifted with contempt. 


They thought 
his clothes were funny, did they? 


Well, 
e could tell them a thing or two about 
their suits, if he chose! There was no 
etter piece of woollen stutf on the Avenue, 
vell made or ill. Who had a bettet right 
to know than he, newly come trom a town 
At the recurring thought Max 

He'd have 


lone better, no doubt, to have learned 


t weavers ? 


“regor shook his shagey head. 


toring, or some such thing. A decorator! 


‘ho needed a decorator when times were 


ad? Clothes a man was obliged to have 
fhe went among his fellows, but let him 
ck his door or move mto an hotel, and 
ho cared whether or not his four walls 


vere bare ? 


Old Stephen turned off into a side street, 
1432 


A Story of Decorations 
By 
Dorothea Brande 


. 
walked briskly past half a dozen shops 
until he stopped before the window of 
“MacGregor.” Below the sturdy name, in 
slanting, wide-spaced script, ran: 


Decorations—Furniture—Fabries 


‘The window held a dark rug worth a 
small fortune, and against a_ tapestry, 
brown with age, there stood a_ refectory 
table and a fine old chair. The exhibit 
was too dark to be eflective; it turned the 
window into a splendid mirror for every 
little high-heeled clerk that passed. From 
across the street one saw nothing except 
the gold letters shining in the afternoon 
sun, but it was a window dressed after old 
Stephen’s heart. It meant that his son 
Malcolm was following duly and creditably 
in his footsteps, and he regarded the 
tapestry and the table and the chair with a 
grim approval into which some of his 
paternal atfection seemed to have entered. 
“Ave, the boy’s the right sort,” Stephen 
said to himself, gomforted, and he turned 
into the doorway. The interior of the shop 
was dark, too, and he blinked there a 
moment. Then he saw the earnest equine 
face of his secretary materializing out of 
the shadows at the end and he nodded to 
her, 

“Oh, Mr. 


apparent SUFprtse, 


MacGregor!” she said with 


Stephen greeted her with an amiable 
grunt. He supposed that, of course, her 
surprise was due to such mild emotion as 
his returning from Scotland might have 
engendered. If he had been less preoccu- 
pied with the turn his affairs had taken, 
he might‘have remembered that in all the 
fifteen years Miss Mathews had served him 
she had never appeared startled before fer 
so much as a minute. He made as if to 
pass her, but she got awkwardly in front 
of him. 

“Oh, Mr. MacGregor!” she began again. 
Stephen stared at her. In the little pause 
which followed he became aware that some- 
one was talking in his office. 

“Eh?” he asked. He ducked his head in 
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the direction of the office and lifted his 
great brows. In the confidential language 
of business he had asked if the voice be 
longed to a client. 

Miss Mathews shook her long head, em- 
barrassed. 

“Sh! No, it’s not!” she had the 
efirontery to say. 

Old Stephen exploded. 

“Woman! What’s come over you?) Am 
1 to hold my tongue in my own shop?” He 


ripped off his gloves with exasperation. 
“What's the meaning of this foolishness? 
Is Mr. Malcolm in there, too?” 

Miss Mathews nodded. She fixed him 
earnestly with her eyes; her face quivered 
with her nervousness. 

“I's a girl!” she said tensely. “It’s a 
nice girl, Mr. MacGregor, and she wants 
to work here.” 

Stephen exploded completely at that. 

“Twenty-three——" he began, when Miss 
Mathews interrupted him. 

“Don't say that!” 
unusual courage. 

“Not say what?” Stephen barked. 

“That twenty-three women and girls came 
in here in one day and wanted to learn in- 


terior decorating !’ 


she said, with sharp, 


* she besought. “I know 
that. I was here, too. But that was the 
worst day, you know it was, Mr. Mac- 
Gregor; and this girl’s different. Mr. Mal- 
colm saw it at once.” 

“Hmph!” said old Stephen. “I suppose 
that means that she’s pretty, eh? Well, you 
don't need beauty to be a good decorator,” 
he said with grim humour, “or where would 
lL be?” He started to pass her. 

Miss Mathews, the self-effacing 


the ever- 
impeccable, caught his sleeve. 

“Don't you frighten her!” she whispered 
vehemently. 

“Are you daft, or totally bewitched?” old 
Stephen asked, standing stock-still, and 
under his beetling look Miss Mathews 
cemed to lose her courage and shrink back 
into meekness. She lifted her round shou! 
ders helplessly and slipped behind a cur 
tain. Stephen threw open the door of his 
office, 

The cause of the upheaval was standing 
with her back to him when he came in. 
leaning with both hands behind her on a 
table. He had just a flash of an impres 


sion before his son spoke; she was rather 
tall and straight-backed, with something 
boyish in the set of her head, although she 
was dressed in clothes which old Stephen 


1038 


thought were atrociously feminine. She had 
on a loose-fitting jumper which he hated 
with all his meticulous Scotch heart—he 
could feel even now his mother’s scorn of 
girls who were not tidy—and the low brown 
shoes she wore were strapped and buckled 
like sandals. 

Malcoim came toward him from the win- 
dow-sill. He was a good three inches taller 
than his tall father, and he had a Latin 
colouring which went incongruously with 
his Scot's name. 

“Father,” he -aid, “this is Miss Baird.” 

“How dyou do, Miss Baird?” Stephen 
said gruffly, throwing his gloves on the 
table and standing his stick carefully in a 
corner, She turned around to meet him 
and held out her hand in a bovish way 
which belied the “arty” clothes, and he 
saw her face for the first time. 

It really was no wonder that his plain 
ty pis had been bowled ( ompletely out, The 
girl had eyes of the most remarkable vivid 
blue and a beautiful mouth. Her hair was 
the rich and lovely colour of some ot 


Stephen's most prized— pieces of brown 
mahogany. She was simply so healthily 
and completely beautiful that she had not 
the slightest self-consciousness about her. 


He stared at her from under his bushy ° 


brows, and he saw that not even his rather 
terrifving manner or his quite manifest re- 
serving of judgment had the slightest effect 
of abashine her. 

“How do you do, Mr. MacGregor?” she 
asked. She indicated Malcolm with her 
head. “I was just telline your son that I 
wanted a job and he seemed to think you 
might engage me.” 

“Hie did, ehr” Stephen asked. He 
turned and fixed Malcolm with his sharp 
eves. “Taking a gool deal on himself, I’m 
atraid.”) And even when he. said it he 
realized that in all Malcolm's by no means 
dull life he had never seen his son so extra- 
ordinarily alive. Even with all the situa- 
tions in the room hanging fire, old Stephen 
Was conscious of feeling behind his grufiness 
that his own son was as splendid a specimen 
of youth as the tall girl before him. Mal- 
colm’s mother had been gone tor twenty 
years, and somehow at that look of excite- 
ment and interest in his son’s face Ma 
Gregor felt lonely and old. Subconsciously 
he set himself to fight off the issue. He 
shook his shoulders and pulled out his desk 
chair. There, fortified behind the official 
mahogany, he looked at the two of them, 
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the blue-eyed girl and the tall brown man, 
and shook his head. 

“Well, as you saw, no doubt, I’ve a secre- 
tary of my own,” he said, “and she suits me 
perfectly. I think we suit her.” 

“Oh,” said Vivian Baird, “I didn’t want 
a position as a secretary. I’m a decorator.” 


“You are, eh?” 


old Stephen said, He 
began to laugh without much mirth and 
went on laughing for a little while. 

Miss Baird grew rosy to the roots of her 
hair, but she stood her ground and looked 
at him; finally she gravely nodded. 

“Oh, dear me,” Stephen said. “Well, 
you're fortunate, I must say, Miss Baird. 
I've been studvine this business some time 
now and I don't yet feel quite ready to call 
myself a decorator. T suppose you've had 
some training in it?” 

“Yes, I have,” she said. “I took a six 
months’ course.” 


VALUES AND VIVIAN 


“Great Cesar’s ghost!” old Stephen said. 
“Six months!” 

“Yes, and I exhibited in Chicago this 
spring and got honourable mention,” she 
went on doggedly. “Really, I do know 
something about it, Mr. MacGregor.” 

“T told Miss Baird,” Malcolm said, break- 
ing in, “that we very much necded someone 
with the colour sense and I thought we 
could work her in.”. He trowned intently 
at his father. Stephen felt that if Malcolm 
could have got near enough he would have 
been kicked or nudged admonishingly, 


‘Thank you so much for your advice,’ she went 
on evenly. ‘I’ve no doubt it would be very 
valuable advice for one sort of girl. 
it’s no good to me’ ’’—p, 1040 


Frankly, 


So far as Stephen could remember the 
boy had always had his own way. If it 
had not been for that six hours’ interval 
between the docking of the boat and the 
entrance of old Stephen into the affairs of 
MacGregor again, he would untloubtedly 
have had his way again. As it was, Stephen 
turned his sharp eyes on his son and sur- 
veyed him as expressionlessly as he had 
surveyed Vivian Baird. At last he turned 
his eyes back to the girl. 

She had clasped her hands before her 
and her chin was rather high for a sup- 
pliant. The red had faded from her cheeks, 
and she looked very white and still. With 
the first real approval he had felt for her, 
aside from his admiration of her undeniable 
health and loveliness, Stephen realized that 
Miss Vivian Baird possessed a temper, and 
probably, although not as an inevitable 
corollary, courage. He was rather sorry for 
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her, but his sorrow was mitigated by his 
belief that the child was probably invin- 
cible. 

“My dear Miss Baad,” he began, empha- 
sizing his words with a wagging pencil, 
“let me give you a little earnest talk, which 
you probably won't listen to.” He shook 
his head humorously. “If you've got a 
family behind you, your way is straight and 
easy. If not, get a job, and take my advice 
for the evenings. You'll get farther and 
be better off in the end, my dear, if you can 
bring yourself to face it now.” 

“You mean,” said Vivian Baird, “that I'd 
better take some more courses before I call 
myself a decorator, I suppose.” 

“Take your courses,” 
gravely. “ 


Stephen 
Take your courses, by all means, 
Miss Baird. But take them in typewriting.” 

“Father!” Malcolm remonstrated, but 
Vivian Baird turned on him like a flash. 

“T don’t need mediation, if you please, 
Mr. MacGregor,” she said. And then there 
were two angry youngsters in the room, She 
looked back at Stephen sitting behind the 
desk, already wishing he had used a little 
more of the tact which he had never had. 
“Thank you so much for your advice,” she 
went on evenly. “I’ve no doubt it would 
be very valuable advice for one sort of girl. 
Frankly, it’s no good to me.” She gathered 
up her gloves and drew them on; then she 
inclined her head gravely to both of them, 
and with her eyelids very stiff and her chin 
very high, she opened the door before Mal 
colm could reach it and before old Stephen 
could get to his feet, and was gone. 

Malcolm stared ruefully at the quivering 
door, and Stephen stared at his son. He 
was not so old that he could not know that 
the anger and fury of the girl had been 
dictated to her by her humiliation and pride, 
and that. the humiliation and pride were 
magnified a thousandfold because the brown 
eyes of Malcolm had seen her debasement. 
He dropped into the spece h of his own 
youth unconsciously. 

“Son,” he said, “I doubt ye'll hate me 
for it, but | could not engage the lass just 
now.” 

Still looking at the door, Malcolm lighted 
a cigarette. He turned round abruptly, 
flipped the match out of the open window, 
and dropped down at his desk. 

“Finkelstein and Wildfeuer just wrote 
asking us to do the interior of a new Bronx 
outrage. I’ve written to say it was hardly 
in our line,” he said. 


4 


Stephen looked at his son under his heavy 
brows; for the first time he felt baffled and 
snubbed by him. There was no use follow- 
ing that line, then. 

“If the letter’s not gone, I advise re- 
considering,” he remarked, more grim than 
ever, 

“Yo a picture ex- 
claimed aghast. He sat back and stared at 
his father. 

“The way things are going, we'll do well 
to think twice before we refuse to do a doll’s 
house,” MacGregor said. He pulled at his 
wiry moustache and shook his head. 

“Mr. Huntington Williams,” he went on, 
with deep sarcasm, “has decided that the 
chair I have spent half the summer buying 
is not what he believed, and he will not 
have it.” 

Well, the poor, benigited - Mal- 
colm started. He stopped from sheer dis- 
ability to put the asinine quality of Mr. 
Huntington Williams into adequate words. 
“He commissioned you to buy it! You went 
to Scotland for that and nothing else! It’s 
as pure a piece of Jacobean as he'll find in 
a century. What's the matter with th 
idiot ?” 

Stephen still shook his head. Malcolm's 
indignation was balm to him; he found him 
self being not quite completely sorry that 
Williams had proved such an ass, since he 
felt himself re-established in his son’s eyes. 

“Well, as I sec it,” 
slowly, “I think one thing when I heat 
* Jacobean’ and he thinks another. It makes 
no difference to him that I know what 11 
talking about and he doesn’t. Because he> 
made up his mind that he was going to se 


MacGregor began 


-well, something in early Italian, so far as 
I can make it out, he holds [ve misrepre 
sented.” He shook his honest shoulders 
angrily and hunched his head between them 

Malcolm whistled. He clasped his hands 
behind his head and stared at the ceiling, 
tilting back in his desk chair. He brought 
himself down suddenly. 

“Oh, well, there’s always the new Find 
later house,” he said, with returning cheer. 

“That chicken’s not hatched yet, either, 
MacGregor cautioned, but his tone was 
degree less gloomy than before, “but things 
might be worse !”’ 

Elsa Lorimer Findlater, already the ownet 
of half a dozen houses sprinkled over the 
country, had but recently bought herselt 
the most thoroughly disreputable looking 
place within a mile of Gramercy Park, In- 
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side, the house was dark and close-walled 
and stuffy, but the door was a joy and 
the house itself could not have been better 
built. Stephen’s hands itched to get at it. 
Two houses and a yacht already had been 
decorated for Mrs. Findlater by the Mac- 
Gregors, and never yet had they been the 
victims of her rather notorious capricious- 
ness. There was a sort of assured stability 
about their relationship which was very com- 
forting to the house of MacGregor. For 
while she lived Elsa Findlater would cer- 
tainly have a new house every year or so, 
and in the intervals she was always getting 
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such triflers would spur Malcolm to angry 
defence. Somehow Stephen wanted Malcolm 
to speak of her. There was a disturbing 
quality of maturity about his silence. 

It was not the last time that Stephen 
was to feel strange in the weeks which fol- 
lowed. In the period of their greatest pros- 
perity, when he and Malcolm had hardly 
seen each other for days on end, he had 
been less lonely. They had been preoccu- 
pied, but it was the preoccupation of com- 
radeship, each so engrossed in affairs which 
had all the other’s attention that any time 
either of them broke into speech, communi- 


deeply involved in cation was imme- 
an intrigue with a AN diately established. 
different period. NTER se Now, for the first 

“When we've got time since the first 
that in hand we'll absorbing year of 
take the girl on and Malcblm’s training 
give her a chance,” | 


MacGregor said, 
“T doubt 


she'll be much good, 


softening. 


but we can find 
something to keep 
her busy.” 


“Great 
Malcolm 
haven't 


Scott!” 
cried. ey 
her ad- 
dress!” 

He stood up and 
looked at his father 
in consternation. 

“She 
back and try again?” 
Stephen hazarded 
mistakenly, Mal 
colm gave a snort ol 
such incredulity that 
his father felt 
abashed. 

“Not likely!” 
Malcolm said briefly. 

“Well, 
trifling lady decora 
tor will take her in, 


may 


come 


some 


| don’t doubt,” he 
said. Trifling lady 
decorators were 


anathema to him. 
be going 
along, Mal 
colm said, to 
Stephen’s 
He had supposed 
that the classing ot 
the tall girl 


dad,” 


surprise, 


with 
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| course, Stephen felt 
} that Malcolm had 
it always to come back 
from some far specu- 
lation before his 
attention was really 
centred what 
Stephen had to say. 
They sat leagues 
apart im the same 
office, and the separ- 
ation was all the 
more acute because 
there was so little 
real business to give 
them excuse for ab- 
sorption. 
The lady 


tors of 


decora- 
Stephen's 
fury seemed to have 
cut in neatly 


preserve ; 


very 
on their 

for five years 
Stephen had noticed 
their encroachments 
with contempt. This 
had to ad- 
mit, they were really 
The firm 
of MacGregor had a 


year, he 
a menace, 
masculine clubroom 
to do; they under- 
took the theatre of 
Finkelstein and 
Wildfeuer, but the 
coveted indlater 
house unaccountably 
eluded them. 
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October came in clear and sharp; it melted 
a little toward the mid-month into gentle, 
reminiscent warmth. Boards came down 
from Fifth Avenue windows, and the en- 
shrouded heads of caretakers were seen 
bobbing behind the 
Stephen watched these manifestations with 
strange nostalgia. This was the time when 


gleaming panes. 


his services should have been most in de 
mand. He sat gloomily in the office, try- 
ing not to speak to the rapt Malcolm of his 
misgivings. 

Toward the end of the month Miss 
Mathews came into the office one morning, 
her prominent eyes alight with the joy ot 
imparting news. 

“Have you seen across the street?” she 
asked happily. Old Stephen looked up and 
shook his head. She beckoned to him and 
tiptoed out. Sure enough, across the street 
workmen were swinging a scaffolding into 
place, and cans of paint stood in the area 
way of an unimposing little house. Mal- 
colm came up behind them and stood with 
his hand on his father’s shoulder. 

“Um. Looks pretty good,’ Stephen said. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” Miss Mathews gloated 
happily. If a house was being renovated 
beneath the very nose of the firm of Mac- 
Gregor, it would be only decency, to say 
the least, to ask MacGregor to do its 
interior embellishment. 

“Well!” said Stephen—he had an access 
of courage—“no reason why we shouldn't 
write to Mrs. Findlater and ask her what 
she has decided to do, is there?” 

‘Yd wait,” Malcolm counselled vaguely. 
He turned back into the inner office. 

The house across the way grew steadily 
more cream-coloured. The day came when 
its window sashes and doors were painted a 
powder-blue. Stephen) pulled his mous- 
tache, staring across at it through the win- 
dow of MacGregor’s second story. There was 
something disquietingly sophisticated about 
the appearance of the little house. On the 
morning when the hinges and the bevelling 
were picked out with terra cotta, even Miss 
Mathews’ hopes were dashed. 

““They—they must have had advice,” she 
ventured, twittering in a way which ,drove 
Stephen mad. 

“Why shouldn't they?” he demanded 
ferociously, diving into the inner office. 

For two days the house across the way 
was tacitly disregarded. The firm of Mac- 
Gregor accepted a commission which 
brought forth curses whenever the members 


dwelt upon its ignominy. Fortunately, 
while their capitulation brought neither joy 
nor appreciation, it promised to bring busi- 
ness again into the office. The Jacobean 
chair went to a purchaser with intelligence 
and taste, and Stephen’s wintry gruffness 
melted. On the third day Miss Mathews 
appeared again, beckoning the MacGregors 
mysteriously. 

“Come and see!” she entreated them, 

Stephen and Malcolm got up smiling 
tolerantly and followed her into the front 
office. A few feet back from the window 
they stood in an attentive group. 

A little, wrought*iron stand had been put 
up beside the low doorstep, its two hooks 
mutely inviting a swinging sign. 

“Tea-room, I reckon,” Miss Mathews 
hazarded, pecring out, finger on lip. 
Stephen and Malcolm exchanged kindly 
glances behind her. 

Why ! Look! Look, Mr. Ma Grego 

They whirled back again, and for a 
moment they stood, all three of them, bend- 
ing forward in a ludicrous identity of 
attention. 

The door of the house had swune back. 
A tall girl in a blue smock came out, a 
sign-board held in her arms. Her brown 
head was bent over it jealously, and going 
down the one step she stood on tiptoe and 
hooked the board into place, Then she 
stood back a step, wiping her hands down 
the sides of her smock, looking at the sign 
with pride. Her head hid its words from 
them, but in a moment she stepped back 
and, turning a little, looked straight up at 
the windows. She tossed her brown head 
disdainfully and stepped back. 

The gitl was their girl! And the sign! 
It read 

VIVIAN BAIRD, 
Inti rior Decorater. 


With a last toss of her head she stepped 
inside the house, and the door shut with a 
slam. 

“Good heavens!” said Malcolm; and 
“Great Ciesar’s ehost !” said Stephe Rn: and, 
surprisingly, “Well, can you beat that!” 
Miss Mathews said. 


Then they looked at each other, and while 


Miss Mathews and Stephen — ex hanged 
glances of the deepest indignation, Mal- 
colm’s face showed only dismay. Looking 


at his son's face, Stephen suddenly felt his 
4 the board stood, 
interpreted by Malcolm’s anxiety, not so 


own view point change 
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|? is the sweet simplicity of white 

things which endears them to us. A 
snow-white cap and apron enhance personal 
charms. White pillow cases and sheets, 
contrasting as they do with the full colour 
of an eiderdown, speak of blissful slumber ; ——. 
white table linen adds refinement to the 
simplest repast. The charm of all these 
white things is maintained easily and 
quickly with OMO. om 
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much for the tall girl’s defiance as for the 
sign and symbol of a disastrous venture. 

“Hmph!” Stephen growled. ‘“ Hoped I'd 
nipped a bud, but I’m afraid I’ve set a 
shoot.” He strode back into his office, shak- 
ing his head and pulling his moustache 
viciously. Miss Mathews followed with her 
head in the air. But Malcolm stood there, 
looking at the closed door that hid Vivian 
Baird. 

When he went back to the office he was 
smiling a little. Stephen was standing at 
the rear window, his hands clasped behind 
his back. 
cenerate; it flaunted its commonness under 
Stephen's aristocratic nose. 


The adjoining house was unre 


He spoke with 
out looking round. 

“My boy,” 
how bad [| 
tongue a 


he said, “you'll never know 
feel about this. If I'd held my 
little, if Huntington Williams 
hadn’t just been making such a fool of him- 
self, if I hadn’t been feeling a little rocky 
as I always do my first day on land, the 
child wouldn't done such a terrible 
thing. I don’t mind telling you,” he went 
on defiantly, “that 1 a girl I 
liked better.” 

“That’s good!” 


fone was so 


have 


never saw 
said Malcolm, and his 
excessively cheerful that 
Stephen whirled round on him. His son 
vas rummaging among his papers with an 
air of almost 
“Hmph!” 


fatuous content. 


he growled. “I suppose it’s 


nothing to you that the child’s bound 
straight for shipwreck under your very 


“The point is,? Malcolm broke in, 
it is under my nose.” He twirled 
in his chair and faced his father. 


he said, 


“that 
round 
“Dad,” 
“she hasn't a chance, and I know 
it, but I love her nerve—setting herself 
up right where we'll have to trip on her. If 
I went over there now, she’d show me out 
in three seconds, and I shouldn't blame her. 
But my idea is to stick round and watch 
every move she makes, and when things get 
foo stiff, I'll] go over as an ambassador and 
beseech her to bring her colour ideas over 
“Um!” commented Stephen. “Well, 
maybe it’s providential we haven't any more 
orders on hand, if you're going to spend 
your time watching every move across the 
street! How do you think we're going to 
pay anyone ?” 

“Oh, I can,” Malcolm said 
cheerfully. “One way or another I’m going 
‘0 be taking care of her soon.” 


expect we 
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He got up and went to the front of the 
shop. 
For 


two weeks it really looked as if 
Malcolm’s plan would go through without 
a hitch. The powder-blue door remained 
conspicuously closed. When it did open, 
Miss Vivian Baird swept in and out, her 
head always very high. Now and then a 
meek charwoman stole in and out the area- 
way, but she did not look harassed by work, 
and it was the opinion of MacGregor’s that 
all she had to do! was dust a little. Mal- 
colm grew more and more cheerful, Stephen 
grew more and more humorously grim, 
Miss Mathews, who had long ago abandoned 
indignation for pity, grew more and more 
anxious about Miss Baird. 

In the third week Malcolm began to talk 
about negotiations. 

“Well, 1 think I’ll run over and see if 
she’ll speak to me,” he ventured. 

“Don't let her think she’s doing us too 
much of a favour old Stephen began, 
when the cataclysm occurred. 

Miss Mathews burst in without knocking 
and gasped for breath. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh, Mr. MacGregor! 
That little cat’ She’s got Mrs. Findlater !” 

“What!” shouted Stephen and Malcolm 
as one man. They went without dignity to 
the front window; then, suddenly ¢onscious 
of ignominy, they darted behind any furni- 
ture which was near and craned round it. 
Her huge, imposing new car was drawn up 
before the little cream-coloured house. 

“Are Stephen asked, but 
even as he asked it doubt was dispelled. 
The blue door flew back, and in its opening 
stood Elsa. Lorimer Findlater, making 
gracious farewells, obviously at once the 
patron and the protector, 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said Stephen furi- 
ously. All at once he became conscious of 
the lack of dignity which had characterized 
the last few the peering and plan- 
ning jumping behind screens. He 
stamped back to his office in a rage. Mal 
colm followed slowly. “Perhaps you'll be 
able to get some work done now that she’s 
provided for,” Stephen said bitterly to him. 

“Perhaps we shall,’ Malcolm agreed list- 
lessly. Stephen glared at him, but he 
seemed totally unconscious that he had per- 
father’s words. He put on his 
and slunk out. Stephen 
grunted and slammed down the top of his 


you. sure?” 


weeks, 
and 


verted his 
hat absently 


desk. 


From that day the powder-blue door was 
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very busy. About eleven o'clock each day 
it would begin to open and shut, and cars 
and would draw up 
across the way. Quite frequently the huge 
cream-coloured car stood for hours before 
Miss Baird’s swinging sign, and the callous 
Mrs. Findlater showed not the slightest com- 
punction or regret. Stephen was grim. 

As the autumn went on, MacGregor’s held 
its own very decently, but the procession of 
its patrons looked very meagre when com- 
pared with that of its young rival. But Miss 
Baird, now that she was firmly established, 
showed occasional signs of returning friend- 
liness; her head was not so high when she 
went out, and she was reported as having 
nodded to Miss Mathews. 

Not the least of Stephen’s anxieties was 
Malcolm’s misery. He ground out work 
relentlessly, as uninterested and as effective 
as a machine. He spoke once of the estab 
lishment opposite. 

‘L suppose I'm a hound to be disap 
pointed,” he said, and left Stephen to guess 
what he was disappointed over, and why 
he was ashamed. 

Dull days went on until November was 
nearly over. And then one afternoon the 
Malcolm had gone out and 
Stephen sat alone in his darkening office. 
He heard the quick, trotting footsteps of 
Miss Mathews in the outer office, and pres- 
ently he realized that she was not alone. 
She gave her quick, nervous tap at the door 
and flung it open. In the doorway, sil- 
houetted against the light outside, not at all 
defiant, not at all remorseful, stood Vivian 
Baird, 

“Mr. MacGregor?” she asked, and then 


of various sizes sorts 


climax came. 


she saw him standing against the grey win 
dows. “May I come in?” she asked. “I'd 
like to propose something.” 

“Do,” Stephen said. He pulled forward 
a chair for her and made as if to turn on 
the light. Then he reconsidered and stood 
rocking on his toes. 

“Well, it’s this,” Vivian Baird said, her 
clear young voice fairly dripping with cheer 
ful condescension. “I have Mrs. Findlater’s 
house to do, and I'd very much like to have 
your help.” 

The ottice became very quiet. 

“You’d—I your 
asked incredulously. 


beg pardon?” Stephen 
nothing in 
his voice to show his wrath, and unwarned 
she went on. 

“You see,” she said, with pretty courtesy, 


‘1 think you were right. [ don't know all 


There wa 


I ought about decorating. 
a great deal about getting good effects, and 
I have this perfectly corking piece of work, 
1 thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind com 
bining with me.” 
filled the small office to suffocation, 

For a moment old Stephen felt fairly on 


But I do know 


Her young magnanimity 


the point of stifling. Perhaps if he had been 
an earnest reader of business fiction he 
might have realized what the child was 
trying to do—make her services so valu- 
able to him that he would offer to buy them 
outright. But old Stephen rarely read 
fiction, The affair presented just one aspect 
to him, and that aspect enraged him. He 
switched on the light suddenly, and at the 
sight of his set face Vivian Baird stood. 

“Miss Baird,” he said, “I don’t doubt you 
feel that you have some reparation to offer. 
I thank you. We should not care to com- 
bine on Mrs. Findlater’s offer.” 
the door and held it open. 

The girl’s temper was certainly not her 
weakest point. 

“ Reparation !” 
Stephen broke in. 

“Miss Baird,” he said quietly, “for some 
time I’ve been a mild fanatic along one line. 
I have believed, and I’ve had no reason to 
change my belief, that there was nothing 
more disgraceful than the untrained 
women have set themselves up as interior 
decorators during the last few years. I 
know no other profession which is so openly 


He went to 


she began furiously, but 


Way 


pursued by people who have no training, no 
real idea of it at all. IT was brought up in 
a town of and there little I 
did not know about textiles when I decided 
what my work was going to be, but I took 
what time needed and learned that 
little. I spent five years in the office of an 
architect ; I read and travelled and listened 
to every intelligent authority I could find in 
order to learn periods and true antiques. I 
spent thirty-five years to make myself fit 
to be! called a decorator, and I've brought 
up my boy to respect a difficult profession.” 

Vivian Baird stood with her hands tightly 


weavers, was 


was 


twisted and looked at him steadily. He 
went on: 

“Ten years ago there weren't above a 
dozen people in New York who had the 


call 
that’s changed now. 


themselves decorators, but 
Within the past three 
vears I have seen more shops opened by 
people professing to do the thing I studied 
thirty-five years to learn than could have 
Every woman 


courage to 


opened honestly in a century. 
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with a little leisure and a wish to do some- 


thing has gone into it—every woman too 


wy, or too stupid, to learn to do anything 
sell has tried to get into a decorator’s shop 
has opened one for herself. If they can 
talk a little about values, and atmospheres, 
nd ‘tying it together,’ they feel amply 
rady to hang up their swindling sign. 
Women like you, my dear Miss Baird, are 
undermining a real profession; they are 
forcing men and women who have worked 
studied long 
ind hard to under- 
their services 

their goods; 


nd 


are disc ourag- 
thoroughness 
nd decent pre- 
ation. If Mrs. 


dlater’s house is 


dificult an un- 
ettaking for you 
carry through 
ne I am_ very 
orvy cannot 
elp you, and | am 
wre you will see 
hy You un- 
ibtedly know 
hat we have done 
verything that 
Mrs. Findlater has 


ed in the past 
years. If she 
been anxious 
I services she 
ld have come 
is again.” 
Vivian Baird’s 
was very 
lle, an d her 
5, almost on a 
el with his, were 
pen and staring. 
‘Oh,” she said, “I didn’t realize—— 


ner 


r voice broke and she looked at Stephen 


” 


adingly. But he was bowing to her very 
itteously, with the door held wide, and 
was nothing she could do except go 
ugh it. Miss Mathews had gone, and 
went through the deserted outer office 
ickly, and Stephen heard the heavy door 
pened and closed with meticulous quiet. 
For a long time Stephen stood looking 
, his hands behind his back. At last 
te shook his head slowly. The door flew 
k with a bang and Malcolm leaped up 
He steps, 
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“Dad!” he said. “What’s up?” 

Stephen looked at him inquiringly. He 
had never had many words when he was 
much moved, and his peroration had used 
up more strength than he had realized. 

“She took down the sign,” Malcolm went 
on. “What's the matter? Has she gone 
under ?” 

Stephen shook his head. His mouth 
tightened. 

“She offered to share the work on Mrs. 


©“ My dear,’ he said, ‘I couldn’t be prouder Orawn by 
of you if you were my own child ’’—p. 1046 


Frank Gi/iett 


Findlater’s house with us,” he said. “I said 
we couldn’t consider it under the circum- 
stances.” 

“What else did you say?” Malcolm de- 
manded. Stephen lowered his eyes and 
looked at his son intently. His anger had 
left him tired and sick and very distressed, 
Now that the girl had gone he remembered 
how quiet she had been at the last, and how 
distressed her eyes had been in her white 
face. 

But Vivian Baird spoke from the door- 
way. 

“He said only what was true,” she said. 
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She came into the room and went to stand 
before old Stephen. 

“TI took down the sign, Mr. MacGregor,” 
she said, “and I called up Mrs. Findlater 
and told her I was worthless, and it’s all 
right. I mean, she was furious, and she 
said I was cheating when I set up to do 
decorating, and that it served her right for 
not coming to you in the first place. I only 
said that she was quite right and hung up 
the receiver.” 

Old Stephen stared at her, and then sud- 
denly his look became more gentle than 
Malcolm had ever known it since his own 
babyhood. 

“And so,” she went on quickly, “I just 
wanted to tell you that I didn’t mean to 
cheat, Mr. MacGregor, and I only did it 
because | loved to work with pretty things, 
just as you said, and—and use my hands, 
I suppose. I didn't think any farther than 
that, even after you talked-to me that first 
day I came in. And then I wanted to show 
you for some reason”—she stumbled on, 
while the reason stood beside her and was 
elaborately ignored—“so I started over 
there.” She motioned with her head across 
the street. 

“I'd never forgive myself if I thought I’d 
hurt your work at all,” she said steadily, 


“but I know I haven’t. Your work is worth 
something, and mine never was—not much,” 
She held out her strong, smooth hand to 
him. “I’m sorry I’ve annoyed you and 
troubled you and acted like an idiot. To- 
morrow morning I’m going to look’ for 
work, and to-morrow night I’m going to 
start to learn—typewriting maybe. Any. 
way, I wish you all the luck in the world,” 

Stephen held the firm hand tightly, too 
moved to smile. 

“My dear,” he said, “I couldn't be 
prouder of you if you were my own child.” 

Malcolm came up beside her and they 
stood shoulder to shoulder before him, 

“You'll make me very happy,” he said, 
with a gentleness which made his gruf 
voice irresistible, “if you will come 
here and let me teach you all | know about 
our profession. As my son once said, with 
a foresight I foolishly discounted, we need 
a colour sense like yours in the business, 
I've no doubt at all that one of these days 
we'll be taking you into the firm.” 

Suddenly his sharp eyes twinkled at then 
from beneath heavy brows. 

“And I’ve no doubt, either,” he said, en- 
joying his own indiscretion, “that on that 
day the name ‘MacGregor’ will do for the 
three of us.” 


Rural Peace 


Photo: W. M. Dodson 
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b to fix the method of payment to suit your own convenience. 
le You have, too, the assured guarantee of sound 
| workmanship and beauty of finish in every 
piece of furniture offered by Smarts’, and the 
wide range of styles makes your choosing SRT ROSE | 
my and pleasurable. Principal Showrooms : 
110-113 TOTTENHAM COURT 
There is a fascination in examining for ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


be greatly IM- 
PROV ED by just a 
touch of * *La-rola Rose 
Bloom,”’ which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. © one ~~ 


tell it_is 
TH uty 
SPO — 


towel. 


from dryness and wrinkles. 
against all kinds of weather. 
and arms morning and evening, and wipe off with a soft 
The improvement it will make in your appearance 
will soon be noticed 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, | 


The Secret of Charm | 


A perfect complexion has a particular 
— fascination. Careful and regular use 
~ of the right emollient goes a long 
_way towards securing a soft white 
BEETHAM'S 
nourishes and preserves the skin, 


- skin and the delicate bloom of com- 
a-ro 
keeps it smooth and fresh and free 


plexion—health. 
(as pre-war) 


It is the ideal protection || 
Rub gently into face, neck, | 


ENGLAND. 


From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. | 


Is Baby Satisfied ? C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 


When milk alone does not appear ta satisfy Baby, 
add a little Ridge’s Food and you will soon notice a 
wonderful improvement both in health and appearance, 
Baby will sleep well, will put on firm flesh, be happy, 
healthy and strong, if given the right food. When a 
baby has reached the age of six months, or perhaps 


earlier, 
Milk Alone is 
Insufficient Nourishment 


Ridge’s makes milk more digestible and nourishing, and 
is one of the oldest, best and most reliable foods for 
Infants and Growing Children, It is recommended by 
doctors and nurseseverywhere and praised by thousands 
of grateful mothers who have proved its value. Some 
of the greatest men in the world were fed on Ridge’s 
during infancy. Give Dr. Ridge’s Food a fair frial and 
you will be satisfied with the result. 

You will also save money, as Ridge’s is the most 
economical food in the world, because it costs less and 
goes farthest. 

Ridges has a reputation of over so years, and is 
obtainable at all branches of Boots, Parke's, Lewis 
and Burrows, Timothy White, Taylors and at over 
15,000 other chemists and grocers. Insist on having 
Dr, Ridge’s Food and accept no other, 


RIDGE’S FOOD 
Tins 9d., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 
Send post cavd for Free Book to Dept. Q., 

ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N.16. 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box o 
either series, 104d, 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, 


WARDROBE | 


There is room in every home = 
Wardrot 
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“Though to give unto everyone that asketh 
may seem severe advice, yet give thou also be 
fore asking; that is, where want is silently 
and men’s necessities, not their 
loudly for thy mercies. For 
though sometimes necessitousness be dumb, o1 
misery speak not out, yet true charity is saga- 
cous, and will find out hints for beneticence.”’ 
Sk THoMAS Browne, “Christian Morals.” 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—I have just 
been reckoning up the age of the 
SOS Corps, and am surprised to 
find that it is only eight months old. It 
‘grown very quickly, and, fat from being 


lamorous, 
tor } 


its, GO call 


ulpless, it is a very helpful infant. It is 
my child, and I have watched its progress 
with intense interest and satisfaction, but 


tradually and increasingly have realized 
at it is hampered by one great lack— 


The Lack of Money 


There are many cases in which the cheery 
etter, the unexpected box of flowers, or 
lagazine, or other small surprise at the 
beginning of a day of pain is all that is 
asked, and works a very certain magic. But 
ere are cases and crises in which money 
S essential. Letters come to me, pititul 
ad touching beyond words—how pitiful 


may be judged from this extract from the 
etter of a friend, a man, to whom I sent 
oe in confidence : 


4 
cannot remember reading «uything 
Pathetic, and at the same time so appealing 
wing to her peculiar circumstances), as that 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Contributions for funds mentioned in 
these pages—Save the Children, Sea- 
men’s Hestel, Dr. Barnardo's, Reedham 
Orphanage, etc.—should be sent to Mrs. 
George Sturgeon, The Quiver Office, La 
Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. Cheques, 
etc., should be made payable to Cassell 
& Co., Ltd. 


ail kinds, please write to Mrs. Sturgeon 


In the case of parcels of 


for an address to which. to send them. 


poor woman’s letter which you enclosed. . . . 
Perhaps you may not be able to understand my 
meaning, and may think I am a very strange 
type of person, but after reading that letter I 


felt I should almost choke with tears. I hope 
you will gather what I mean and felt. But 
added to this is something which causes me 


some deeper feeling still, and that is that i: am 
only able to send you such a trifle as £1, which 
I enclose herewith.” 

As a matter of fact, the money was spent 
on most necessary clothing, and wa 
tremely useful. 


ex- 


Sympathy alone was no answer to the 
heartbroken cry of the woman who wrote : 


“T earnestly beg you to read my letter. 1 
am an old reader and lover of THE QUIVER, 
and am in sore trouble, having lost suddenly 
and unexpectedly our little income of 41 a week, 
and been left with a helpless sister. I have 
taken care of her for thirteen yeays in our little 
home. I have read about your Army of 
Helpers, and oh! in pity will some of them 
give me a little help until I can see whatever 
to do? I cannot face it all alone.” 

Most of us count ourselves among the 
“new poor,” but we do not know the worries 
of the poor widow with a large family in 
Shepherd’s Bush, for whom I have often 
asked for clothes, and who has just written 
to me: 

“Ll am writing to you again in trouble. My 
girl Ena is fifteen years of age; her heart is 
very weak, and she must not go out to service 
because of that, and she does not like factory 


work. She has had St. Vitus’ dance very bad 
when she was a little younger, and now the 


ARMy OF HELPERS.5 | 

| 
purt, 
on is 
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doctor wants me to send her down to Suffolk. 
Her fare would be about 23s., and I| cannot 
afford it. I have not been able to pay my rent 
—I owe about four weeks; it worries me so 
when I cannot pay my way.” 


An ex-soldier in Manchester, who is no 
shirker, in spite of the fact that the War 
undermined his health, gave a pretty grim 
picture of life during the coal strike: 

“Thank you very much for 7s. 6d. you so 
kindly send. Accept my very sincere thanks for 
same. We are having a very rough time of it 
indeed. We cannot get enough food, and fire 
is out of the question, but am hoping all this 
trouble will soon end. I don’t care if we can 
hold out, but it is very bad for women and 
babies, isn’t it?” 

Poverty is bad enough, but poverty and 
illness together represent the sum of human 
woes. Too often the daughters of profes- 
sional men are stranded in middle life, and 
here are many such stories ig the SOS 
red book. One ‘belongs to a family of six, 
of whom three sisters are delicate and the 
brother has heart disease. None are young. 
They are “sometimes hungry.” Another, 
who was formerly a governess, and whose 
father, now dead, was an Army ofticer, 
suffers from a most painful internal com- 
plaint. She had to change her quarters, 
and wrote to me in May: 

“I have at last got nearly rid of the cold and 
cough, but I don’t seem able to get back to even 
the little strength I had before the influenza. 
You will, 1 feel sure, be glad to hear that I have 
found somewhere to go for the summer, at any 
rate. It is a long journey, and I have to go by 
ambulance, so it will be, sad to say, a big ex- 
pense, but I am trying not to worry. I should 
like to take this opportunity of telling you that 
I can make all kinds of woollies for babies, and 
shall be very glad of orders for such if I am not 
tied to time, as sometimes I have not the 
strength to work; but I must try and make a 
little to try to meet my expenses, which are 
heavy and cause me anxiety. I have not 
been out of the room since November, and have 
been in bed the greater part of the time.” 

[ could, unfortunately, fill the whole of 
my space with letters that reveal sore hearts 
and troubled minds, but I do not want 
unduly to sadden my helpers, who are, 
moreover, so readily responsive to the cry 
of distress that 1 feel that it is unnecessary 
to pile up case upon case to convince them 
of the desirability of the new project which 
I have very much at heart—the founding 
of a fund to be called 


The SOS Fund 


for the purpose of backing up the work 
of the SOS Corps and providing help in 


other cases where money is very urgently 
needed. 

Several helpers have, as a matter of fact, 
anticipated this appeal by sending money 
at different times for specially sad cases 
mentioned in these pages, and this very 
month I have a joytul letter from one of 
our invalids, telling me that one of the 
SOS Corps (who has limitless sympathy) 
has most kindly contributed towards and 
made possible a much needed spell in a con- 
valescent home. There are cases, however, 
which sometimes confidence and sometimes 
space prevent me from mentioning at all, 
and whereas in any event several weeks 
must elapse before an appeal can appear in 
THE QUIVER, there is often need for imme- 
diate help. Undoubtedly the lack of a 
pocket into which the Army of Helpers can 
put a hand to meet emergencies as _ they 
arise is a great handicap to its usefulness. 

I know a clergyman who for many years 
has run a fund which he calls the Secret 
Service Fund. It helps silently just ‘* where 
want is silently clamorous,” and it does 
incalculable good. The SOS Fund pro 
poses to work on similar lines, and if I had 
to fill in the Ietters SOS, IL should be 
inclined to call it 


The Seek Out Suffering Fund 


I much hope that helpers and readers in 
general will support it by sending anything 
and everything they can spare at any time. 
That small sums as well as large ones are 
useful and welcome is shown by the fact 
that I propose to give all the birthday; 
gifts of half a crown to the SOS Fund, 
unless the donors state a wish to the co! 
trary. Eight half-crowns make a_ pound, 
and a pound is not an insignificant sum 
in homes where it represents the tota 
weekly income. 


Relief 


1 think relief is the dominant note ol 
the letters of people who have been helped 
There is no better value for one’s mone) 
than relief, whether it is relief from the pain 
of an aching tooth of one’s own or the 
relief purchased for the tortured mind ol 
another! And relief for the individual case 
of the SOS Fund is not. exorbitant! 
expensive. Twenty-three shillings in one 
case, a few pounds in another, make all 
the difference between peace and worry, 
hope and despair. 
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“Gained 2 lbs. 10 ozs. 


in Six Weeks’ 


At three months of age this little 
girl weighed only 6 Ibs. I0 ozs. 
The doctor advised Mellin’s Food, 


and she gained 11 ozs. in 


week—z2 lbs. I0 ozs. in six weeks. 


Mellins food, 


Prepared as directed, Mellin’s Food is 
a perfect substitute for breast-milk. 
t is the nearest to Nature’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E 
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Handbook sent free— 
Samples forwarded 
postage free on receipt 
of sixpence in stamps. 


= the hat, and post it tous. We will acknowledge 


= Renovating Firm in the Kingdom. 


= Velour, and Bowier Hats. | 


=THE DUNSTABLE HAT 


You will be delighted with the 
result if you send your old VELOUR, FELT, or 
BEAVER Hat to us. No matter how disre put able 
it looks, we can DRY-CLEAN, RENOVATE, 
and RE-SHAPE itso that it hasa new lease of life. 


The cot to 


Compare this with the cost of a new hat; besides 
which you have the choice of over 7o advance 
Autumn and Winter styles. 


STITCH YOUR NAME and address inside 


the parcel and send you our Catalogue; or, if 
you prefer, write Gre t for Catalogue of over 7o 
Autumn and Winter shapes. 


In sending to us you are dealing with = | 
| 


the ORIGINAL and LARGEST HAT 


Tell your husbands that we aiso venovate Men's 


-RENOVATING CO., LTD.., 


CHURCH ST., DUNSTABLE, BEDS, = | 
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~-Vaseline 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


pst.ine Vaseline” Capsicum 


for Chest Colds, 


or all Flousehold ills, 
Durns,, Cuts, and 
all Skin. Abrasions. 


Other Valuable Vaseline’ Fr eparations. 


Vaseline” Ltentholated 
_for SVervous Fleada 
exe ellent for insect 


RAeuma mati m. Efe. 


CHESEBROUGH MFC CO. (CONSD) LONDON-E 
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HIGH-GRADE 
SECOND -HAND 
FURNITURE 


CASH or DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 
Ensure the possession of a home that will 
give comfort, refinement, and life-long 
durability by furnishing at Jelks & Sons, 
whose huge stock of high-grade second- 
hand furniture, made of thoroughly sea- 
soned wood and of pre-war manufacture, 
enables you to choose just those articles 
for Dining- room, Drawing-room, or 
Bedroom most in keeping with your 
individual tastes and requirements. In 
addition to the high intrinsic value of every 
piece of furniture to be had at this famous 
house, a further saving is made in cost, the 
prices being far below those demanded for 
present-day and inferior products. 


£100,000 
WORTH TO SELECT FROM. 


The huge stock contained in our extensive show- 
rooms, that cover an area exceeding 250,000 sq. ft., 

is so arranged as to make a leisurely inspection | 
convenient and interesting. You will not be im- | 
portuned to buy. 


Monthly Bargain List sent Post Free. 
Prompt Attention to Country Orders. 
Business Hours: 9 to8 3; Thursdays, close at | 


1; Saturdays, 9 p.m. 
AND 


W. JELKS sons 


263-275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, N.7. 
Telephone: North 2598 and 2599, 


Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the door. 


This Splendid 
Baby Boy 


is strong, 
active, — 
some, appy 

little tad 

as his portrait 

tells. He has 
been reared on 
Neave's Food. 
Healthy, vigor- 
cus and bright, 
the bonny little 
chap has secured 
the first essential for 
his life success—a 
clear brain in a strong body, 


Dr. . D.Sc.(Edin.), B Sc., M.D.,C.M., 
D.P_H., Park Lane, W., writes :—* My baby girl is 
thriving admirably on your food. . . . lhe mother 
was unable to feed her, and previously tried other 
infant foods without success.” 


EVERY MOTHER 3)0.\( send for Free 
Sample Tin, which will be torwaried on receipt ot 
vl. tor postage. Booklet, “ Hints About Bavy,” sent on 

receipt ot post 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO. (Dept 


ire 
FORDINGREIDG! 


Babies thrive on 


The Safe 
Food 


Sold everywhere in 1/8 & gla Lins ; aiso bd. Packets, 
FIA/R 


AL TINT 


For Grey or Faded Hair. 
Tints grey or faded hair any 
natural shade desired—brown, 
dark brown, light brown or block. 
It is permanent @nd washabie, has 
no grease, and does not burn the 
hair. It is used by over three- 
quarters of a_ million people. 
Medical certificate accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 
Stores, and Hairdressers, 2/6 the 


Flask. ‘To test the superlative a 

merits of Hindes’ Hair Tinta trial TRIAL 10° 
bottle will be mailed for rod. post i BOTTLE 

free on application to sscouenascvien 


HINDES, Ltd., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


& the SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED 


L25,.000 
To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


nt lreaswer: C. E, Matpen, Esq.. 

ty Charman; F, H. Crayton, Esq. 

Chawman of the Ship Commsttee: Howson F. Devitt, 
Joint Secretaries [Esq 

H. Bristow WaALLEN and Henry G. CopELAND. 
Cheques should be made payable to and sent to— 
The Shaftesbury Homes & “Arethusa”’ Training Ship. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


A Suggestion 

In a month or two several of the Save the 
Children Fund subscribers will complete 
their year’s adoption, and [ am wondering 
hopefully whether some at least of them 
with possibly a sprinkling of those who 
adopted godchildren outright with a year’s 
payment—might be good enough to “carry 
on” with regular subscriptions for another 
year OF half-year, these to be devoted to 
the SOS Fund. The need is very great. 
There is the same personal clement. You 
will not pay your money and receive the 
uimaginative receipt which, as editors say, 
‘closes the correspondence.” The corre- 
spondence will oniy open with the first 
receipt, for I shall tell you exactly whom 
ou are “adopting,” whether your gifts go 
to a squalid home in one of the blackest 
Midland towns, or to the hardly less needy 
one room” of an educated and work- 
worn gentlewoman. Nor are children by 
NV Means outside the scope of the SOS 
Fund. In nearly every case that I have 
n mind children would benefit. That vou 
wil hear from those you help, that you will 
have letters that, as a little girl I know 
ays, “give you a comfy feeling inside,” 
Ican certainly promise you. You need 


ot fear that because you cannot continue 


gift indefinitely it is better not to begin 


t 


That is a cramping creed. Give what 
and while you can. There is one very im- 
portant point. Help is net given naphazard. 


merits of everv case are verified. You 
may feel quite sure that your money will 
purchase deep and honest thankfulness. 

“ 

S.” for Shillings 


The letter “S” seems to point a moral. 


Inthe name of the month which starts out 
lew venture, Seplember, and in the nomen- 
lature of the Fund, SOS, it is prominent. 
The “Shilling 


is an obvious amplifica- 


also stands for mes, 

Shilling Fund 
ton. This is a “hint for beneticence”™ ! 
A Wonderful Work 


I was told the other dav a most inspiring 


ry about the organization of a Girls’ Club 


y the headmistress of a Council school neat 
fuston, and was shown such an interest 

f letter from her about it that Ll am sure 


1would like to read it 


“The club itself is an outcome of the War 
‘€found, as so many others found, that a good 
Many existing activities had closed down, and 
Mat the girls had nowhere to go at a time when 


they were particularly in need of fellowship and 
comfort and somewhere to spend their evening 
hours. Of course, in a district like Euston it 
was particularly desirable that there should be 
somewhere other than the streets for them to 
meet. 

“We started in a very small way, just opening 
a room (lent by the Vicar) twice a week, to 
which any girl over school age might come. At 
first we could do little but just sing and talk 
and sew a little. We could only use one room 
(because of the Lighting Act), and the voluntary 
workers who came from time to time were con 
stantly drawn off to other jobs. I often had 
forty to fifty girls to myself, and the only thing 
to do was to sit at the piano and play all the 
popular songs; whilst often on one side a girl 
was telling you her love affairs, and the other 
someone telling a pitiful bit of war news. Look- 
ing back, it is marvellous to me why they came 
—just a dirty, dingy old room, with only forms, 
and nothing much to do. But there was a fire 
and there was /e/lowship, and we just stuck 
together through it all (air raids included). 
Gradually of itself came the desire for organized 
work, and classes came into being—voluntary 
at first. But I found that if the club was to be 
efficient, voluntary help alone was not enough; 
it Was necessary to have teachers who were 

sund to be present or find a substitute, and so 
when the Armistice came and we were no longer 
hampered over using other rooms, we started 
classes properly, with teachers paid by the Lon- 
don County Council. That has eased the work 
a lot; it means there is definite employment for 
her leisure for every girl who wants it, and it 
leaves the voluntary helper time and oppor- 
tunity for the thing that is the centre of all 
club work—the getting into individual touch 
with the girls. 

~The classes came quite gradually—just as the 
virls wanted them—and there has never been 
any compulsion to join them, but results speak 
for themselves. very girl has joined at least 
nme class, many coming two or three nights a 
week. One particular little group of girls had 
marked time for two or three years—they were 
not young, and worked hard all day in fac- 
tories; they were inclined to be noisy, and I 
always felt at a loose end about them. ‘They 
came to me at the end of an exhibition we had, 
and said they intended to join a millinery class 
(which my sister teaches). I told her with some 
misgiving. They joined—end the transforma- 
tion! ‘They are hard at work all day, and yet 
they work hard for two hours on Monday, and 
ny sister says that as a result of twelve months’ 
work (mind you, only two hours a week) they 
have mastered the technique and details so 
thoroughly that they could compete with any 
trained milliner. 

~Qur real club night is Monday. We have 
classes from 7 to g—needlework, millinery and 
physical exercises. Then from 9 to 9.30 we 
dance and have free time. In addition to this 
there is a literature class on ‘Tuesday and a 
singing class on Thursday. We also run a 
savings bank; and this term we are trying to 
run a library, but are hampered for lack of 
books. (The nearest public library is in High- 
gate, and it costs 4d. in bus fares to get there.) 

“For the children who are still at school we 


open three nights a week, 5 to 7 -Monday and 
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‘Thursday for library, and Tuesday for country 
and folk dancing. We get sometimes as many 
as seventy children present at the library even- 
ing, and as the winter comes on we shall get 
uore, 

“The more I work in this district the more 
convinced I am that the most crying need is 
for opportunity to use cleanly, wisely and 
happily the leisure hours, and I have dreams 
of some day, some when, having some house or 
hut that could be utilised in the day for a 
nursery class and a meeting-place for mothers, 
but that would be open every evening, first for 
the children and then later for the elder girls. 
llowever, that is in the far distance; for the 
present we are very happy, and very grateful 
to anyone who will take an interest in us. I 
should be very grateful for story books or 
novels for the club library. The girls are all 
kinds, from factory girls to clerks, so anything 
and everything is welcome.” 


No words of mine can add emphasis to 
the excellence of this undertaking. All |! 
can do—and I shall do that very gladly--is 
to supply the address of the club to any 
helpers who are able to send books, ot 
Howers, or “pieces,” or anything attractive 
to help on this splendid work. Picture 
post cards and views—far-away helpers, 
please note—have also been suggested to 
me as welcome gilts. Please ask for address 
before sending parcels. 


A Hundred Helpers 


The heading refers, of course, to the fact, 
which will, I know, be joyfully received 
by many readers, that the hundredth 
adopter has been enrolled in connexion with 
our work for the Save the Children Fund. 
No. 100 wishes to remain anonymous. Be- 
-ides the £5 45. necessary for the year’s 
adoption, she kindly sent a gift for Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes as well. Once again I 
should like to thank each one of the “noble 
one hundred,” as well as the many generous 
contributors of money and gifts, for their 
plendid support. The adoptions alone re 
present £520; later on [ will report the 
total amount collected. Mrs. Leggatt tells 
me that a Save the Children Fund Exhibi 
tion is being planned, to be held just before 
Christmas, and I hope to give details of 
it in the November numbe~ for the benefit 
of London readers and those who may be 
in town at that time. In the course of her 
letter Mrs. Leggatt says : 

“This morning’s post brought an unbleached 
calico dress for a child, embroidered so delight- 
fully in blue and red, from one of your readers: 
and I have been bold enough to ask her to make 
me another, which I can keep to lend to working 
parties as an example of what a dé¢/e colour 


and possibly a good deal of time, and certainly 
a great deal of artistic feeling, can make out of 
unbleached calico.” 


Anonymous Gifts 


The following donations are gratefully 
acknowledged : 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: FE. M. P., 


Greenock, 2s. 6d.; M. H. S. (Hull), 10s,: 
M. A. G., 6s. Save the Children Fund: “4 
briend,” £2; S. M. R., A. B. A.. 
A. L. Z., 108. Home and Hospital for Incur. 
tiles: In loving memory (Brighton), 2s. 6d. 

To the following I send best thanks for 
gifts of all kinds, letters, contributions, 
etc. 

Mrs. Osgeriev, Miss Dugdale, Miss M. Drum. 
mond, Mrs. Orr, Mrs. Bence Smith, Miss B. 
Wilkins, Miss Amy Hall, Miss K. Fawke:, 
P. A. Fletcher, Esq., Miss Edith Davenport, 
Miss Norah Douglas, Miss E. Roe, Miss 
Dorothy Wilson, Miss May Wilson, Miss Lydia 
Brown, Miss Paramor, Miss Shirley, Mrs, 
W. W. Webb, Mrs. W. H. Robinson, Mrs. C. A. 
Knight, Countess de Polignac, Miss G. Crouch, 
Miss Constance O’Brien, Mrs. Falkner, Mrs. G. 
Steer, Miss G. Strickland, Mrs. Lanchester, 
Mrs. Bathgate, Mrs. Wesley, “Thistle,” Misses 
Bates and Male, Miss B. Smith, Miss Hilda 
Griffith, Miss K. Richardson, Mrs. Stuart 
Angas, Mrs. Biggs, Miss Fk. Box, Mrs. Hick 
ford, Miss Dewfall, Miss Eleanor Casciani, 
Miss F. Marsh, Miss Ethel Jones, Mrs. Morgan, 
Miss Nina Stephenson Browne, Miss _ Isabel 
Paterson, Miss Edith Curtis, Miss Winifred 
Toogood, Misses Hicks, Miss M. Squirrell, Miss 
A. FE. Clark, Mrs. Armitage, Miss Judson, Mass 
Werren, Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Smyth, Miss 
Kk. M. Hunt, Mrs. Wheatley, Miss L. Nichols, 
Mrs. Swift, Miss Isa M. Watson, Madame 
Mikulowsha, Mrs. Blackwell, Mrs. Reid, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Betty Jefferys, Mrs. Orpwood, 
Miss FE. Bennett, Miss Hinton, Mrs. J]. Brown, 
Mrs. Robertson, Miss Christian Walker, Miss 
Winnifred Kirkham, Miss Owens, Mrs. Lucas, 
Miss Beatrice Cox, Mrs. Grundy, Miss Hettt 
Grimstead, Miss G. Moffatt, Miss G. F. Sprout, 
Mrs. Marv Vinev, Mrs. Roylance Court, Mrs 
Drewitt, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Dunn, Miss Lilian 
D. Milner, Miss Philipps, Miss Bawtree, Miss 
Edith Fidler, and others 


Iinportant Notice.--In future all mone} 
can be sent to me at the Office Gitts fo 
individual cases will be administered 
through the SOS Fund. 
post cards before parcels remains in force 

Will) correspondents kindh sign thei 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. 01 
Miss, or any other title, in order to asst! 


The request {ol 


nt 
nt 


us in sending an accurate acknowledgme 
Address: Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, Til 
QUIVER, "a Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
Yours since rely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 
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| > OVERALLS FOR WOMEN AND 
ilda DAINTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


RESH and dainty in appearance, hard-wearing, i 

- and sold in a wonderful variety of patterns, 

fred HERCULES garments have achieved a deservedly 
wide popularity. 
Mis Ask your draper to show them to you. You will find them reasonable 
Mis in price ard made of material that will stand almost any amount of wear. 
: 3 For use about the house, HERCULES OVERALLS are ideal in effecting 
"7 ‘ economy in dress—clothes last twice as long if so protected. HERCULES 
—- can be washed over and over again without losing freshness—the delightful 

a i colours will not fade. 
Miss All these qualities also apply to HERCULES Children’s frocks, which 
cas are just what the youngsters delight in wearing. as they can romp to 
otic their hearts’ content without fear of spoiling their clothes. HERCULES i 
out, can also be obtained by the yard for making-up at home 
Mrs 

liar 
lis 
| | OUR GUARANTEE 

Pe | : Every genuine Hercules garment bears the ‘‘ Mother and Child’’ ticket, 

ee and 1s guaranteed. Should any Hercules garment prove unsatisfactory in 
Ted wash or wear your Draper will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. 


If your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, etc. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 
(Dept. D.F.), Spinners and Manufacturers,s MANCHESTER. 


4 (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 


— 


ally | ~ 
rt, | | — 
Mrs, | 
| 
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LOOK | WAS A SIGHT FROM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR | «. 


| § Cured it Quickly, Root and 


All, so it Never Returned. 


| WILL SEND FREE FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 
SACRED HINDOO SECRET WHICH CURED ME. 


| For years I was the victim of horrid hair growths on my face 


andarms. Iwasa sight. Every time I met another woman 


with this “‘ mannish" mark and saw how it spoi ed her looks | 
became the more distracted, for Thad tried all the pastes, powders 
do air-re- 
movers” I had ¢ ard of The 
ut always with the same 
result. 
isband, a noted wa’ 
But restore your grey and faded hairs to their officer in the , 
natural colour with ured fr a 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


the close it 

HAIR RESTORER 
f is Hind 
Ita quality of deepening grevness to the former colour in a e slighte 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, bas enabled pt the hair ¢ 

sands to retain their position. 1 it. I : 

2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- y hair growt ial 

elve 


Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the moet perfect 
Hair Dressing. } 

This world-famed Hair Re torer is prepared’ by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Pevren & 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 


with this won- 
eme was so remar! 
able that I feel it my duty to 


by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. | y . 
he mative women of never te my eX} tence to other war 
have any trace of Superfiuous afflicted that they may proft awa 
| Hair. 1 will send you the secret. by it. ane me 
) 

in \ 

| coctions” as I did. ‘Therefore, to any lady w mi 
ie the coupon below or a copy of it, with you ‘ wel 
U Pp be Oo | N within the next few days, sending t penny stamy 
L L my outlay for posting, | willsend quite tree tul ae 
that you may for ever end all trace of embarrassi adi 
wonderful method that cured me lw noul 

This famous lotion Sy removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring particulars of other valuable beauty secret s wie 

aciear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable ready. Please state whether Mrs. or Mi and ; " 

Pimples, distiguring blotches, obstinate e zema, disappear by letter as below ie 

applying SULPHOLINE,which t,clear, fa 

supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the remedy for \ | om 
ic 

Eruptions | Roughness | Acne THIS FREE COUPON | 

Redness Eczema Spots and addre $s and stamps. 

' Psoriasis Scurf Rosea Mrs. HUDSON: Please send me free full information But 
8 Ipholine 1 swe t Bkin Bpecialiste, J } and instructions to cure superfluous hair nd 

jalpholine is prepared by the grea 2 alis | 
Lui., 12 Bedford E | Address, Hupson, Index 45H., No. Ok f 
at i3and3-. Itcan be obtained ‘direct from them | Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world. ‘ 
IMPORTANT NOTH. Vrs. Hudson 
Quickly removes the effecte of Sunscorch. | high in Society, and 1s the widow of a prominent . mm 


50 you can w rite her with every confidence 


OLD HATS MADE* NEW 
: AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 


The Cost is Trifling, so Don’t Throw Away Your Old Hat! 
VELOUR. FELT, BEAVER, Straw, Tagel, Panama and Leghorn a 


Your old hat can be made new, 
HATS REMODELLED. fashionable again to 
any design you like. Incredible results » been accomplished at sing 
A. Wright's Hat Renovating cereal ‘Dept. 83), Albert Road, 
Luton. Hats re-dyed to darker colours in Black, Navy and Nigger, 
except Felt and Velour Hats, which can only be re dyed Black at an extra cost of Zam 
W6cach. The success of A. Wright's is acredit to the clever Luton hat workers. = 
Ladies shouid first send /or ree Cataiogue of ash 
shapes from which they can choose the design 2 A they wish 
hat remodelled. The cost is only 3/- to 4/6. Gent.'s Hats also renova aa | 
4/9 to 6/8 (except Bowler or Silk Hats) We guarantee satisfaction in every Ps 
case or refund money in full. m 


A. WRIGHT (Dept. 83), Albert Rd., LUTON. i, 


~ 
2 y / 3 
‘LUTON 
: is Famous 
: for HATS. : ~ 


“The Quiver”’ 
Parliament 


PRIZE of a handsome 
awarded to each of the writers of the 
letters printed below :— 


volume is 


The One Thing Lacking 


“DeEaR StR,—The one thing the country has 

lwavs lacked is social life, except, perhaps, in 
farmyard ! 

“Tt is difficult to see why this should be, 

but it undoubtedly is so. Many people think 

hat social life in the country is a very pleasant 
ality, until they try it, and then they invariably 


ind that the social constrictions in ordinary 
lage life quite outnumber those in busy 
London. In London the classes keep to them- 


elves entirely, but in the country, though they 
ite just as much apart, they try to mingle, and 
times the result is far from pleasant. The 


alv of the manor tries to be friendly with the 


icar’s wife, but through her friendliness can 
aways be seen her lofty condescension. * These 
ple are not as I am, therefore I pitv them, 
| must be as nice to them as I can, without 
owering myself too much.’ The result is that 
there is no real co-operation between the two 
eading women in the village, as there always 
should be. The squire’s lady and the parson’s 
wie! They are the people who can make social 
fe in the country a delightful reality instead 
fa disappointing illusion. As you say in your 
Editor, there are bound to be 
Classes ; everybody knows this at heart, and no 
ensible person would wish it were otherwise. 
But in a village, where there are only a few 
ndred people, living secluded in a litde world 
f their own, a freer mixing of these classes 
! a lot more good than harm. The 
of the average country parson 


tticle, dear 


shows a 


mmendable interest in her hushand’s flock 
tively, but displaivs a lamentable ignorance 
em individually. That will not do; there 
| be no social life while that continues. Social 
can be promoted in the country if efforts 
made by everyone. The villagers, the in- 
tes of the manor house, the dwellers in the 
rage, one and all must unite in a whole 
irted effort to make ‘ our village ’ bright and 


ible. will not hurt Phyllis from the 
Manor to join the village choral society and 
ag next to Polly from the farm; it will not in 
' Way injure the squire’s son to go to the 
L ri range with the son of his father’s 
sceceper. Nobody will be harmed; everyone 
| benefit. It is not a case of losing one’s 
Position ; it is more a case of keeping it. The 
“agers will respect a person who has no air 
nsion if he 

Ne beauty of the scenery or the fineness of the 
’ Social life in the country is by no means 


‘attainable; it only wants working for; and if 


pauses to remark upon 


“ Social Life in the Country ”’ 
Our Readers’ Opinions 


a thing is worth having, nobody but a_ fool 
would mind working for it.—Yours faithfully, 
** (Miss) Giapys E. M. Lincotn.”’ 


Women the Offenders 


“Dear Sir,—I was greatly interested in your 
article on this subject, especially as your village 
seems to be typical of many. Certainly it hits off 
our village very well. I particularly appreciated 
your difficulty in explaining the laws of caste 
as prevailing in your village. 


“The Village 


g 
Schoolmistress.—One of the 
things which struck me first in this village was 
the position of the schoolmistress. She is a most 
refined, courteous, energetic woman, and, as 
befits her position, well read and well educated. 
I know she comes of a good family—a family 
which would compare more than favourably with 
any of the highest in our village. In any village 
affairs she takes a prominent part, especially a 
useful part. 

**In any town her social position would he 
amongst doctors and other people of a similar 
social standing. Here her position is not en- 
viable—too refined and well educated for some 
classes, not quite good enough in some queer, 
unexplainable way for our select class, the 
members of which do not fail to make use, 
when necessary, of her superior capabilities. 
People like our schoolmistress are starved in- 
tellectually in our village. 

“Women the Offenders.—I notice in our 
village these class distinctions are not nearly so 
prominent among the men, unless where in- 
fluenced by their womenfolk. They frequent the 
same billiard-room, play in the same game of 
cricket or football, and generally are on the 
most familiar terms. The women of our élite 
circle seem to be afraid of walking with or 
speaking to a woman whose social position is 
inferior to their own. This suggests to me they 
feel their own social position is so insecurely 
balanced it will not stand any wobbling. 

“To am really puzzled about our highest little 
circle. T am anxious to know why they should 
take it for granted they are superior people. 
They have neither high birth, beauty, nor abund- 
ance Of brains to boast of. One or two families 
have been in the neighbourhood for a century 
or more, but if one takes the trouble to in- 
vestigate their history, one finds their men folks 
have been drunken, gambling roués. 

‘* T lay the blame for the lack of social life in 
our village on the members of our small, select 
circle. © Manners maketh man,’ I’ve been told, 
and [T see now why women were left out of it, 
for it is the lack of courtesy on the part of 
women, whose manners sould set an example, 
that causes the formation of these pitiable little 
cliques. People who consider themselves the 
‘best’ people should certainly possess the best 
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manners. Rather they de possess them, but keep 
them for the members of their own circle. It 


- gives one the idea they think people of inferior 


pesition are no: avie to distinguish good manners 
from bad. 

** Women’s Institute.—I was greatly amused, 
Mr. Editor, at your description of the women’s 
institute in your village. You weren’t by any 
chance present at one in our village? 

‘“* The women’s institute has excellent aims. 
One is to level these petty class distinctions, but 
this aim will never be accomplished in our 
village. Our highest circle is again to blame. 
With few exceptions its members sit together 
the whole evening, chat together, and one or two 
younger members smile with mutual derision 
when a girl with a charming voice, but un- 
fortunately not so well educated as they, mis- 
places a few aspirates in her song. 

“* Education the Leveller.—Education is said to 
be the leveller of class distinctions, but this does 
not hold good in our village. Our rule is ‘ Who 
was your father?’ Was he an honest working 
man who reared a large family on a few shillings 
a week, taught them all honesty, educated the 
more fortunate younger members of the family, 
saved a few hundred pounds for his old age, and 
died looking the whole world in the face, or was 
he a drunken scamp owing money everywhere, 
thinking every pretty girl his prey, but yet of 
a * superior ? class to the working man? 

““T feel, Mr. Editor, I have rambled on until 
my letter may be too long to suit your needs, 
but in conclusion I just want to say the best 
palliative for the lack of social life in the country 
is to keep oneself oceupied, mind and body. 


** (Miss) Cuartorre Jervis.” 
Village Life Better than Town 


*“ Dear Sik,—In the course of your article on 
* Social Life in the Country ’ you say some very 
hard things. You evidently stay in one of those 
modern villages composed of villas surrounded 
by high railings. Now, Mr. Editor, do the people 
in cities and towns extend the right hand of 
fellowship to every stranger ? 

**T will always remember an experience I had 
while staying for a few days in a middle-class 
part of London. One day I noticed a funeral 
party leave the house next door, and on asking 
mv hostess what had been the cause of death, I 
found, much to my surprise, that she did not 
even know any of her neighbours had been 
ill. Now, that would never happen the 
country, the very fact of the doctor Visiting the 
house would bring a host of callers. 

** | have found that the smaller the village the 
more social are the people towards each other. 

** When the average city dweller goes to reside 
in a small village they generally adopt a very 
superior attitude, and try to make the natives 
believe that they (the strangers) are people of 
importance, and that the village should consider 
itself highly honoured with their presence. The 
villager folk don't care for that sort of attitude, 
and the stranger is left severely alone until he 
comes down to his proper level 

** Village life is, in my opinion, far before city 
life. Take away the city theatres, picture houses, 
-hop windows, fancy tea-rooms. What have vou 
left? Nothing but buildings, bad air, smoke 
and dirt. 


“In the country villages you have Nature at 
her best—lovely scenery, pleaty of fresh air, and 
a certain amount of freedom not enjoyed by city 
dwellers. If the villages had some of the 
libraries and educational institutions which the 
city people have and don’t appreciate, then the 
village people would be very well off indeed. 

““ If ever you wish to have one real night's 
enjoyment, you must come to one of our social 
evenings. No fancy dresses, low necks, high- 
heeled shoes, or painted faces. Everyone is ther 
to enjoy themselves, and you don’t need to be 
too particular about your dress suit being cut 
to the latest fashion. Ricumonp.” 


The Women’s Institute—a Protest 


“ Dear Sitr,—As members of a women’s in- 
stitute, we were much distressed to see you 
slighting remarks on the value of an insti 
in a village. It is hardly fair to judge a great 
movement by an example which, from your inter- 
pretation of its influence and work, breaks every 
first principle and root ideal of its aims and 
objects, 


‘* The great ideal of women’s institutes is t 
foster a feeling of sisterhood, and, through our 
common interests as women and members of the 
same village community, to break down any 
walls of mistrust which social conventions or 
difference in sect may have caused to grow up. 
That this is done is surely proved by members, 
who themselves say, ‘ What I like about insti 
tutes is, there’s no tops and no bottoms’; o: 
again, * I’ve belonged to the institute for a year 
now, and I’ve never once been patronized.’ 

** In a properly organized institute the members 
themselves draw up the programmes, select 
subjects for discussion, and generally see that 
the wishes of the whole institute are carried 
out. <As elections of officers and committee are 


held annually, there is no excuse for an institut 
which allows itself to be mana 
democratic lines. 


d on un 


*“In our own village, a short distance from 
a large manufacturing town, we find. that 

the various members of the community—the real 
old) villagers, suburban new-comers, and old- 
time residents—meet happily for the commor 
good of all, and though we have onlv been i 


existence for just over two vears, lea 


a good 
has been done to break down old cliques and 
to welcome new-comers (who are often s 
neglected in a village) to our midst. 

“The fact that, though the first Britis! 
women’s institute was only started in 1915, t 


are now Over 2,000 seems to prove that tl 
movement does supply a felt want. 

‘Perhaps the best advertisement of all 
supplied when a visitor at an ordinary monthly 
nee ting SaVs (as happe ns very constantly 
“What splendid things women’s institutes art 
How T wish we had one in our village!’ That 
is often the beginning of a new institute. - 
May we hope that you will kindly print this 
letter, in which we have attempted to show 
that patronage and ‘ kind ladies’ giving peo] I 
what they think is good for them play no part 
in a women's institute which is loyal to ls 
ideals ?—Believe us to be, 

M. Brace, President. 


Baker, Secretary. 
Burton Joyce, Notts. 
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DO YOU WANT 


To learn Trade 
To improve a Hobby 
To do Odd Jobs 4 


For eighteenpence you can buy a 
compact well-bound manual containing 
Complete working instructions. 

Many explanatory drawings. 


Numerous money-saving hints. 
Tables of Figures and Formule. 


It will be well worth your while to obtain 
a handbook at sucha price; and your needs 
are more than adequately supplied by 


CASSELL’S 


HANDBOOKS 


of which a long list containing over 
60 names of subjects dealt with will be 
sent post free on application to 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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FAMOUS AUTHORS AT THEIR BEST 


AYRES, RUBY M. 
Castles in Spain 
The Road that Bends 


BARRIE, J. 
The Little Minister 


**BARTIMEUS”" 
An Awtully Big 
Adventure 
The Long Trick 


BENNETT, ARNOLD 
The Pretty Lady 


BENSON, E. F. 
ike 


CASTLE, AGNES 
EGERTON 
The Secret Orchard 


CHESTERTON, G. K. 

e Wisdom of 
Father Brown 

e Innocence of 
Father Brown 


CROKER, B. M. 
The Pagoda Tree 


CURWOOD, JAMES 
OLIVER 
Kazan 
DEEPING, WARWICK 
Unrest 
Marriage by Conquest 


DOYLE, A. CONAN 
The Doings of Raffles 
Haw 


EDGINTON, MAY 
The Adventures of 
Napoleon Prince 


FLOWER, NEWMAN 
Crucitixion 
GERARD, MORICE 
A Lieutenant of the 
King 
HAGGARD, H. RIDER 
Love Eternal 
When the World 
Shook 
Mornirg Star 
Child o: Storm 
The Ghost Kings 


HAGGARD, H. R. (contd.) 
The Ivory Child 
King Solomon's 


Mines 
The Yellow God 
HEWLETT, MAURICE 
The Spanish Jade 


HICHENS, ROBERT 
Snake-Bite 


HOCKING, JOSEPH 
The Dust of Life 


HOPE, ANTHONY 
Father Stafford 


JEROME, JEROME K. 
Malvina of Brittar y 
LE QUEUX, WILLIAM 
he Elusive Four 
The Doctor of Pimlico 
LEBLANC, MAURICE 
The Exploits of 
Arsene Lupin 
LYALL, DAVID 
An English Rose 
MAXWELL, W. B. 
The Mirror and tke 
Lamp 
MILN, L. J. 
Mr. Wu 
MORDAUNT, ELINOR 
The Rose of Youtn 
OPPENHEIM, E. 
PHILLIPS 
The Amazing Part- 
nership 
The Double Four 
ORCZY, BARONESS 
The League of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
PACKARD, FRANK L. 
The Adventures of 
Jimmie Dale 
PAGE, GERTRUDE 
Far trom the Lime- 
light 
PEMBERTON, MAX 
The tron Pirate 
Kronstadt 


PERRIN, ALICE 
Star of India 
The Woman in the 
Bazaar 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. B AIL- 


LIE 
The Daughter Pays 
RINEHART, MARY 
ROBERTS 
The Street of Seven 
Stars 
ROHMER, SAX 
Dope 
SHAW, FRANK H. 
The Haven of Desire 
SINCLAIR, MAY 
The Tree of Heaven 
SNAITH, J. ©. 
Mary Plantagenet 
SOUTAR, ANDREW 
The Island of Test 
STEVENS, E. 5. 
Magdalene 
STEVENSON, R. L. 
Catriona 
Kidnapped 
The Master of 
Ballantrae 
Treasure Island 
TRACY, LOUIS 
His Unknown Wife 
TURNER, J. HASTINGS 
Simple Souls 
VACHELL, H. A. 
The Soul of Susan 
Yellam 
WADSLEY, OLIVE 
Reality 
Instead 
Payment 
The t lame 
Frailty 
WALPOLE, HUGH 
Jeremy 
WARD, Mrs. HUM- 
PHRY 
Eltham House 
WELLS, H. G. 
Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through 
WYLIE, I. A. ®. 
Towards Morning 
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FAVOURITE AUTHORS— FAMOUS STORIES % 


3/6 net SERIES 


vividly intimate picture ol 


ga 


aN sa certain aspect .of the Capital in War-time. my 


lq | 


A poignant story of a headstrong, passionate 
OLIVE woman who loves andwhose love 1s destroyed, The 
Her downfall and uplifting in the nether 
world of Paris form a powerful piece of 
WADSLEY fiction, full of strong sentiment and tender Flame 
qualities which captivate and hold the reader 
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SAX ** It is admirably written ; the thrills are well 


worked up and never unduly prolonged, 


ROH M ER — descriptions of Chinatown are very Dope 


—Review of Reviews. 


icy, 
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* A series of short stories, all displaying her Th 
best characteristics in full measure. They e 


a will be enjoyed by the great public Miss Dell =9 
DELL has made her own.” Tidal Wave 


—Shefliela Telegraph. 


BARONESS ; prc The League of the 
a thor enjoyable book— orthy 
ORCZY rin the tamo Scarlet Pimpernel 
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GERTRU DE ps Frail’ is a very human story The 


a path weand Courage. « 


PAGE Veldt Trail 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HISTORY 
of MODERN ENGLAND 


éy Charles L. Graves 


500 1,500 pages 
Piquant of Sparkling 
Pictures | Narrative 


The light-hearted seeker after recreative reading, the Politician, the student 
of sociology—all are on common ground with this delightful work, Mirth 


alternates with pathos, and Wisdom and Satire go hand in hand through- 
out its pages. 


Here are recorded, with many a merry quip, the manners and customs, the 
strength and weakness, the faults and foibles, the great doings and the 
pettifogging performances of the Victorians; all are reflected as in a mirror, 


In this History—as nowhere else, perhaps—humour and utility, wit and 
wisdom are wedded together, and so cunningly combined as to provide a 
work of abounding interest. 


In Four Volumes (Vols. 1 and II now ready; Vols. Il] and 
IV ready early 1922). Three Guineas Net 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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Turnwrights 
“Toffee De-light” 


THE PERFECTION OF CONFECTION. 


MAKERS TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, LEO BRIGHOUSE VYORKS, 
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